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A CHARGE. 



My Reverend Biiethren, 

However comnioti tlie attempt may be for men 
to stifle tlieir own reasonable apprehensions, and 
however natural their unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge them in the presence of their adversaries, 
there is, nevertheless, no wisdom, but great weaV- 
nesSj in drawing back from the steady contempla- 
tion of our real condition. And the season may 
be arrived when it is best to tell all men fairly that 
we are aware of it. 

The gathering-cry of our assailants has gone 
forth with sufficient loudness through the country, 
and the taunt of confident defiance has been ad- 
dressed with sufficieut scornfulness to ourselves. 
If there is no need to be afraid of those who have 
set themselves in array against us, we still must 



not underrate tlieir force, and it is meet tliat we 
should observe their attitude. 

Then, my Reverend Bretbren, though I should 
much rather have chosen to address you on some 
chief particular of ministerial duty aud perpetual 
obligation, I am constrained to postpone it now. 
There is a time for all things. And our jjresent 
business is to get a true view of our actual situa- 
tion, that we may inquire how it best behoveth us 
to conduct ourselves. It is indeed no easy tiling, 
under existing circumstances, to discuss tlie topics 
which I have chosen, either acceptably or dis- 
creetly. But I shall endeavour to be intelligible, 
and I am siilficiently accustomed to your indul- 
gence, to be fully aware that I shall meet with a 
* candid and kind construction. You will bear with 
me also, if I am obliged to refer again to some 
points on which I have spoken formerly. 

The chief difference between our case, as it 
stands at this moment, and as it stood when last 
we met, is this — that matters are more de- 
veloped. Much which was then surmised, is now 
announced. And particularly we have now what 
then we had not — the ofificial declaration of the 
" Three Denominations of Dissenters" — to this 
effect: — that the Church Establishment of these 
realms ought to be overturned. And it is, at the 
same time, unequivocally intimated that when they 
themselves shall have obtained certain objects, 
which it suits them to accomplish first— i^iey will 



then, if they slial! be able, overturci it. This is 
their ultimate design, 

I do not say indeed that the general body of 
Dissenters are to be held acconiilable, in every 
case, for what is poured forth in a way of attack 
on the Establishment, or of invective against the 
clergy, by the daily journals. In looking at the 
reports of public ineethigs, I know that allow- 
ance must be made for the heat of the moment, 
and for the tone of exaggeration with which men 
are tempted to express themselves when they see 
that ttiey have their party round them : and I do 
not afBrm that there may not be very numerous in- 
dividual exceptions even to the more deliberate 
declarations of the majority. Many may not yet 
have divested themselves of the views which very 
eminent men among their predecessors held, and 
have recorded, respectingreligious establishments.* 

* See Dr. Owen before the Long Parliament.—" If it once 
comes to that, that you have nothing to do witii religion as rulers 
of the nation, God nil) quickly manifest that he hath notliing to 
do with you as rulers of the nation. The great promise of Christ 
is, that in these latter days of the world, he will lay the nations 
in a subBerviency to him, the kingdoms of the world oliall become 
his : that is, act as kingdoms and governments, no longer against 
hini but for him,'' " Id sum, there is not one of the promises 
recited, but holds forth the ulmost of what I intend to assert 
from them all ; viz. that the Lord halh promised that the magis- 
trates whom He will give, own, and bless, shall put forth their 
power and act in that capacity wherein he hath placed (hem in tlie 
world, for the good, furtherance, and prosperily of the truth and 
B 3 



And tijey may absent tliemselves from tliese meet- 
ings because tliey are not willing to go all lengths 
with others. But still a great deal must neces- 
sarily be inferred from such demonstrations as I 
have spoken of, and a great deal will infallibly 
be effected, and is intended to be effected, by such 
proceedings. We know that every class has its 
organ in the public press : we see that the most 
violent in public debate are usually the most ap- 
plauded. We cannot but learn hence, what the 
mind of the party is now, or fail to perceive ^^ the 
manner in which the more zealous are stirring up 
the ignorant, and the violent putting the moderate 

Church of Clirist. Tliey slinll protect them with their power, 
feed tbeiu with their substaQce, adorn them with their favour, 
and the privileges wherewith thej are intrusted. If you are 
Buch raagistrates as God hath promised, (as woe be unto you if 
jou are not,) know that he hiitli undertaken for you that jou 
shall perform this part of yonr duty." (See Sermon xxkix p. 440 
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" Q. What iH the duty of political fathers, or magistrates, to 
their political children or subjects ? 

"A. To govern tliem with u-isdmn, (2 Chron. 1 — 10.) justice, 
(2 Chron. xix. 5, 6, 7.) and pi'et^, (2 Sam. xiii. 3.) carefully pro- 
viding for their souls in every place of their dominion. [2 Chron. 
xvii. 9.)" — Flavel's Exposition vf tJtt Assembly s Calechisiii. 

See Matthew Henry on the above test. — " He, Jehoshaphat, sent 
forth teachers of truth. What an abundiince of good may be 
doDe when Musea and Aaron thus go hand in hand in (be doing 
of it; when princes with their power, and priests and Leviles 
with their scripture learning, agree to teach the people liie 
good knowledge of Godand their duty !'' And on Isa, slix. 23. 



to silence. Be this, however, as it may — for the 
public documents whicli they avow and glory in, 
the whole body are, of course, accountable. — 
Now these documents give us to understand, that 
they whose signatures they bear, or whose formal 
resolutions they are, have certain specified griev- 
ances to be redressed ; if they shall be re- 
dressed, as specified, it is well: but when that is 
done, — the complainants will not be satisfied. Be 
it supposed that such a registration of births as 
they require is granted ; that the law respecting 
marriage is altered to their mind ; that they bury 
in our churchyards by their own ministers ; that 
church-rates are abolished altogether, and nothing 
substituted in the place of them; — still it is not 
enough. The alliance of church and state is de- 
nounced as sinful and unscripfural. " Your meuio- 
rialists," say the Scottish delegates, " shall never 
regard their just c/ai?ns as conceded, and the reli- 
gion of Christ placed in circumstances most fa- 
vourable for its triumph in this country, till this 
alliance be finally dissolved." — They " hold these 
things as religions principles''— and their princi- 
ples they must " follow out." And " separation 
of church and state," say the representatives of 
English dissent, *' is the only secure foundation of 
equal religious rights and civil liberty." And 
though it may not be proper at p?'esent to petition 
for this — be it nevertheless resolved," they say 
again, " aud be it recorded,— that this alliance is 



an exteusion of tlie civil power beyond its legiti- 
mate province ; it taxes tbe industry of the com- 
niunityj and establishes an influence which conti- 
nually opposes itself to salutary measures of re- 
form and national improvement." And there- 
fore associations must be formed in opposition to 
it : and application be made to members of Par- 
liament for support. What can be intended by all 
this, short of tljat which 1 have stated ? I do not 
mean to say what is, in every case, the precise 
meaning attached by our adversaries to the terms 
they use. Perhaps different persons may have 
different meanings. Perhaps all may not know 
their own meaning — perhaps it may be convenient 
for the present, to speak with some ambiguity, as 
well as to petition with some moderation. But I 
suppose the noble person who presented the Glas- 
gow petition to the House of Lords must be pre- 
sumed to have understood the object of it — and he 
states it to be equivalent to the '^ abo/iiio?i of an 
established ihiffch.'" And therefore I take this for 
a compendious summary of their designs. Our 
Bishops at least, they intend, shall be expelled the 
legislature. And moreover, no distinctive privi- 
leges shall be left; to us of any kind. And no stale 
alloivauce, as they call it, either to uphold our ec- 
clesiastical buildings, or to maintain tjje clergy. 
And our present possessions being deemed lo be a 
state allowance — though they do not want them, 
and would scorn to touch them — we, nevertheless. 



must give tliein up. Aud then the country, it is 
conscientiously believed, will be in a far happier 
condition thau it uow is, and the gospel in a much 
fairer way to triumph. For the church, as at 
present constituted, " destroys," we are told, 
" more souls than it saves." * And in tbe nature of 
things, "endowment withers all it touches," -j- So 
that the clergy, I suppose, being endowed, cannot, 
in general at least, be other than dishonest and 
corrupt. These are the views, as it should seem, 
of the " Three Denom'maiions," and such the way 
in which they are in duty bound to " follow out 
their principles." 

Then we see how we stand. Here is a concen- 
trated force, by their own account, a very large 
one, and certainly a very zealous one, banded to- 
gether forconscieuce sake, against us, and pledged 
to nothing less than our destruction. And that is 
not all. In this force there is, moreover, that 
which by some has long been coveted— a nucleus 
and a rallying point for all the disaffected. For 
all, 1 mean, who on any account " have evil will at 
Zion." For though the banner is lifted up in the 
name of the Lord, many who are not on the Lord's 
side will join it. For who shall hinder them? or 
why should they miss their opportunity of making 
conscientious men their tools? It may be that 
there are those in the country, who think the 

* Addresa, &«. by Mr. T. Binnev. 
-J- Case of Dissenters. 
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Churcli of England the chief obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of popery— it may be that there are 
those who think it the chief obstacle to the dissemi- 
nation of infidelity. And if tlie parties be right, 
as I fully believe they are, why should they not, for 
once, fall in with the design of men whom they love 
no better than they love ourselves, and help Ephraim 
to destroy Judah, that Philistia may the sooner tri- 
umph over both ? 

1 take my leave, however, of our opponents for 
a little while. 1 trust that I have done them no 
injustice. And I do not mean to complain of them 
for having spoken out. The question at issue at 
least is simplified — so that every one may easily 
know how to take his ground. 

Is it then for the glory of God, and the good of 
the country that the ej;is^i«^ Church Establishment 
should -be destroyed? 

As to the Church itself, my Reverend Brethren, 
" it is huilt upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone." It holds the true doctrifte, that 
" faith," and no other, " which was once delivered 
to the saints." And its ministers have their au- 
thority to dispense the word and sacraments, by 
regular transmission from those who had their att- 
tkority to ordain ?ninisters from Christ — " the 
called of God." A true church it was, theretiire, 
before its establishment in this country. Such it 
would still have been had it never been established. 
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or connected with the state at all. Such it has not 
ceased to be by that connexion which has, in fact, 
taken place. And such it would not cease to be — 
whatever advayifages of position it might lose, 
if that connexion were dissolved. This is not the 
matter in debate. The question is as I have stated 
it. And I say, let all members of the Church of 
England look to it. For, be it remembered, the 
cterfjy do not constitute the church in any case. 
" The visible church of Christ" — and the church 
in these realms established as a true branch there- 
of — " is a congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance, in all things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same."* As fi)r the clergy, 
like their Master, they are not sent " to be mi- 
nistered unto, but to minister." They are but the 
servants of the laity, in these things, for Christ's 
sake. And though their civil rights ought to be 
respected in common with those of other men ; yet 
I would give tlie cause up at once if that only were 
the thing contended for- — and if it were not indeed 
the plain truth — that the people are the parties 
wlio would be tlie real and chief sufferers, if the 
enemies of the establishment should have their 
way. 

And now, with reference to the matter actually 
at issue, I atiirui, and it has, I think, been abuii- 
• Alt. xix. 
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ntly made evident by many, that Mi? sfale did 
its duty as a state, by its adoption of tbe church 
as far as it kas adopted it; and that the church 
did its doty us a church, by consenting to such 
union as it hus consented to. The effects also, as 
formerly I have shown,* have been most beneficial: 
and therefore I hold that the union ought to be 
maintained, and all lawful means used in order to 
the maintaining of it, by the people — for 1 speak 
in the presence of some of thera — -for their own 
sakes : and by the clergy, that they may not be- 
tray the people. 

It is the duty, I believe, of states and magistrates, 
as amenable themselves to HtM by whom and for 
whom kings reign, to provide, under such lights as 
they possess, for the best interests of the governed 
in every way, as well as for the protection of every 
one's civil rights. For though this is denied of late 
by some. Si. Paul, whose authority will suffice for 
us, saith the highest power is the " ?nmister of 
God for good:"'f and that he means generally, 
or for good of every sort, is plain ; because after- 



wards he commands us to 



pray 



for all that 8 



authority — that we may lead " a quiet and peace- 
able lifej" not only in alt " honesty" but i 



all 



'■' godliness" t also. And our church has faithfully 
followed Scripture, which bids kings as such 
" serve the Lord and bis Christ, "§ in teaching us 



' See Charge, J 8; 
1 Tim. ii. 2. 



t Rom. xiii. 4. 
\ ['aalmii, 11, 12. 



to pray for our king—" tliat he may ever seek 
God's Iioiiour and glory, and study to preserve 
His people committed to his charge, iu wealth, 
peace, aud godliness."* 

Time was, however, wlien men in high places 
were wholly ignorant of the saving truth of God, 
and consequently knew not at all what tvas best 
either for their people or themselves, " Not many 
noble were called." " God chose the weak things 
of the world," in his sovereign wisdom, and the 
gospel worked its way upwards. Whilst this was 
proceeding, the great ones of the earth either neg- 
lected or persecuted the christian flock. At length 
kings and potentates came iu, and they also would 
be Christ's disciples. And strange indeed it would 
have been, if, connng in, they had not changed their 
conduct. 

In our own country, our early kings took under 
their care the christian body which had been 
growing up among their subjects. Here was a 
church. They took it as they found it. They did 
not prescribe any thing respecting its doctrines, or 
its ceremonies, or its officers. They claimed neitlier 
the right of ministering nor of ordaining to the mi- 
nistry. But the people in general having come 
over to the faith — and there being no question 
among them as to what, in general, the faith was — 
they resolved not only to protect them in their 
profession of it— but seeing how good a thing it 
was, and from whom it came, they thought it their 



duty to promote und secure to future times tlie 
fuller and more effectual promulgation of it, for 
the comnioQ benefit:— not to force any into Chris- 
tianity, but to provide that " whosoever would 
might take of the waters of life freely."* Bishoprics 
accordingly were founded and royal chapelries — 
and, as I need not repeat, the distribution of the 
country into parishes ensued, chiefly by the build- 
ing and endowment of churcbes by the landholders. 
In this also the state acquiesced, as why should it 
not? And then it became, of course, its duty both 
to maintain the clergy in peaceable possession of 
their revenues, and to see also that they, on their 
part, rendered those services on the condition of 
which the grants were made. Thus the church 
was established : and if the king saw fit to call its 
bishops to his counsels, and they obtained after- 
wards seats iu Parliament- — the clergy are as well 
entitled to be represented by men of tlieir own 
order as otiier persons, and the thing itself is no 
more than a very just recognition "of the force 
which religion hath to qualify all sorts of men, and 
to make them, in public afitiirs, the more ser- 
viceable." " For itis no peculiar conceit, but matter 
of sound consequence, that all duties are so much 
the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious from whose abilities the same pro- 
ceed."t But not to dwell on this particular, the 
church, it is confessed, did, subsequently to its 
* Rev. %\u. 17. + lli>iik,r, V BiTt 1. 



establisliiiient, lliDugli not a( all in consequence ol' 
it, become gradually corrupt: and it admitled, 
gradually, tlie usurpations of the Romish see. 
But, again, the error was discovered ; the yoke 
thrown oft'; the liglit brought from under the 
bushel, and set up in its proper place ; and men 
arose out of the body of the cliurch itself who did 
that "whicli we know Christ himself and all pious 
and godly men have, in all ages, ever done — 
brought back religion which was foully depraved 
and neglected to her original and first state ; as 
considering that the reformation of religion was to 
be made by that which was the first pattern of it."* 
And when the church, properly convened, had 
agreed upon its confessiou of faith to be set 
forth in opposition to the novelties which bad been 
brought iu, reverting thereby to what anciently 
itself had held, the same was ratified by the state 
in a way of assent and approbation ; and the 
self- same relation which subsisted antecedently, 
subsists still between the church thus reformed, 
through its own reference to the one standard of 
truth, and the state thus acknowledging the fitness 
of such reformation. 

Now what has been done amiss on either side' 
The civil power has contradicted no declaration 
whatever of God's word. For the two or three 
texts wliich have been alleged, such as, " My 



■ Jewcil's Apui. di;ip, vi, stc. 1,';, 
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; not of tliis world," and the like, are 




obviously irrelevant, and have, again aud again, 
been shown to be so. The civil power has followed 
Scripture, has acted on Scripture principles, and 
adhered to Scripture precedent. When God chose 
a people and erected a kingdom, he established a 
church himself in connexion with the civil govern- 
ment. He ordained a priesthood, and chose a 
tribe for the service of the sanctuary. He distri- 
buted them throughout the country, and appointed 
thera abiding places and a maintenance. He would 
not allow the civil ruler to tisurp their office. He 
smote Uzziah* with leprosy when he attempted it. 
But the princes who with most zeal upheld them in 
the discharge of their oflSce, and took order for 
their due discharge of it, were ever and always 
those who had the clearest testimony of God's 
acceptance of them. David, with acceptance of 
God, regulated many externals of the tabernacle 
worship; and Solomon built him an house— and 
Jehoshaphat sent priests and levites to teach iu 
Judah — and Hezekiah "removed the high places, 
and brake in pieces the brazen serpent which 
Moses had made,"-!- because the people had made 
an idol of it ; and herein we read, " he wrought 
that which was good and right and truth before the 
Lord his God ; and in every work that he began iu 
the service of the house of God, and in the law, and 
iu the commandments, to seek liis God, he'did it with 
* 2 Chroti. xxvi. t 2 Kings riii, 4. 



all his heart, and prospered."* And what if a 
christiau king shall at this day do likewise ? Tliat 
cannot be evil in itself, which, at any time, God 
lias sanctioned. There may not be, and there is not, 
in the New Testament, any express order given 
to the princes of the earth to settle ministers 
throughout their territories, or to the wealthy to 
endow churches. But it is very obvious why this 
could not well be promulgated at the time, and 
also why there was no need that it should be pro- 
mulgated. The silence of the New Testament 
does iiot abrogate the clear intimations of the Old. 
That record is still in force, save only in so far as 
we are specially instructed (o the contrary. There 
is the principle untouched and unassailable, that 
every talent and opportunity must be employed to 
the glory of God, and the good of man. And if 
there was a time when Christianity could not be 
established because princes and governors, in their 
blindness, disbelieved it, and were opposed to it — 
that is no rule for those whose eyes are opened. 
When God, in the delivery of his truth, proceeded, 
as once he did, by calling the head of the house to 
the knowledge of himself, as Abraham, or Moses, 
or David ; he told the head his duty with reference 
to that truth. In the delivery of the gospel he 
revealed hintself first to babea. But when the 
light had ascended at length to the christian 
potentate, in the record of God's ways of old, he 
• 2 Cliron. xxxi. 20, 21. 



might surely find, and lie did find, liii; own way 
made plain before liini. And more than this — 
though it be in the Old Testament that it is 
written that " kings shall be nursing fathers " to 
the church, it is surely written for t^ospel times. 
It is prediction, and " when God predicts any 
good thing of men," [as approving it,] " it is plain 
that he would have them be what lie foretells tliey 
shall be: so that, in this case, the prophecy car- 
ries jrrecepl in it, and doth not only signify what 
Hhall be, but what ought to be." * Then the civil 
power is justified, Ithink; \i\\^^\\fA sinned against 
(hid. h\ii followed \\\\x\. 

Neither hath it, in so doing, gone beyond its 
legitimate province, or (in this country at least) 
ncted injuriously by the people. If religion is to 
be taught at all, there must be, of necessity— now 
tliat niiracnlous gifts liave ceased - an order of men 
to give tlioir whole strength, and time, and study 
to the work ; and in some manner they must 
be supported. If the province of the civil power, 
therefore, were nothing else but to protect property 
and keep the peace, it would do no more than its 
duty by supporting them — knowing, as it does, 
that the gospel is God's own instrument, and the 
only one, to purify and pacily the inward spirit of 
mnn, reaching beyond the cognizance of human law 
to prevent what that can, at the best, but partially 



• .Scotr^ ClirisHa 



cliap, vii. p. 466. 



restrain. But much more is the same thing; incum- 
bent upon the civil power, if it be in liigher respects 
" the minister of God for good." For if it be 
nsked, why may not the preachers of the gospel 
be supported as physicians, or lawyers, or mecha- 
nics, by those who need their services ; the answer 
has been often given, and is a very plain one. 
Were men's necessities, and their own sense of 
them, the same thing, or co-extensive — ^were the 
affections of mankind toward the bread of life as 
they are toward the meat which perisheth — did 
they, of themselves, covet the best gifts as earnestly 
as they covet now the worst, — the "voluntary 
principle," as it is called, might work sufficiently 
to provide them with instructors. But as the case 
really stands, a paternal government will proceed 
by a method more consonant to paternal wisdom. 
The parent will supply his child with that which he 
is sure is necessary for him, and not the less assi- 
duously, but the more so because he himself cares 
not to ask for it; and therefore he will inculcate, 
as best he may, that system of religious belief 
through which he fully hopes to save his own soul 
alive. The state has done no more than this. It 
says to no man, you must see with my eyes and be 
of my religion, or else you break my laws. But 
what it takes to be the truth of God — and what is 
thetruth of God — and what even our adversaries, 
the greater part of them, confess to be so in its 
"eneral lineaments — what the nation consented to 



at tiie first, and tlie majority* consent to itow — 
that vA\ its children shall bave opportunity to hear, 
because it will not suffer one of tlieni " to perish 
for lack of knowledge." And then I say further; 
it does not proceed herein by any unjust "taxa- 
tion of the industry of tlie community " — or indeed, 
as far as relates to the maintenance of the clergy, 
by any taxation at all. It is true, our churches are 
repaired at the public cost; and so a dissenter has 
some small matter to disburse for what he does 
not directly use. As we all have in many other 
cases : but he has, I think, his full equivalent in 
having a better land to live in. The purification, 
through the gospel, of the moral atmosphere in 
which he breathes is worth more than any man has 
to pay for it. However, this is only one of the 
subordinate grievances, the removal of which 
would not satisfy tlie aggrieved parties ; whilst the 
gi'and grievance of all, the Establishment itself, 
remains, and therefore it is useless to dwell upon 
it. Neither am I going to contend now for the 
particular mode of paying the clergy by tithes. 
If it be offensive or oppressive, we have put our 
sentiments upon record respecting it;-}- let a fair 
equivalent be equally well secured to us, and to 
our successors — and be it altered. But when 



* See Case of the Cburch England. — Fraser'a Magazine, 
Feb. 1834. 

-j- See " Proceedings of the Clergy of the ArchdeHConry of 
Snlop," 1834. 



taxation is alleged, l)e it remembered our properly 
is nof a state allowance; it came by private grant 
from those wlio bad absolute right over what they 
gave ; and the landholders of the present day, 
receive from their lauds, after our tenth is deducted, 
all they ever paid for, or inherited. Therefore, if 
the clergy do their work, and it is a benefit to the 
community to have that work done — instead of a 
taxation of the public, here is a free girt to the 
public from the donors of our endowments: and 
the state, by upholding the clergy in possession, is 
only providing that the people's birthright shall 
not be alienated. Let cburch property be seized 
upon, and then indeed, as there would be robbery 
in the first place, so would there be taxation after- 
wards, and that of those who are least able to 
bear it, or else another robbery of a far worse sort. 
For thus it is ; as the case now stands, the gospel 
is preached to the poor, and they have it freely. 
Overthrow the Establishment, and what ttieu? The 
poor will either supply themselves with christian 
instructors, or they will not. If they abide without 
them, they are ro66f(/of the bread of life, Iftbey 
will have them, they are taxed ; for they must 
support their ministers themselves- The state will 
scarcely listen to those who would have them 
bring the poor to this ; and the country will not 
defraud itself The Dissenters may advise such a 
course — and they may do so for conscience sake j 
but because I admit that a man is acting upon hi.s 
o2 



conscience, ami following out liis principles, I am 
not therefore constrainetl to admit also that he is 
right. His conscience may err, and his principles 
be altogether wron^. And though the Dissenter, 
by some of his organs, avows that he is actoated 
much by love to the church itself, and would deliver 
us out of a bondage of corruption, it is our duty 
to be convinced ourselves, before we take bis 
guidance, and our privilege to see with our own 
eyes in our own affairs. 

This brings me to look at my subject from 
another point of view. Ought the church, it is 
asked, to have consented to such a connexion with 
the state as now subsists between them? Why 
not? The church was labouring in its proper 
calling. The state, following those whose zeal in 
a like behalf is recorded to their honour in God's 
word, and availing itself of the acts of pious indi- 
viduals, places the church in a more advantageous 
position than it had before for doing its work 
effectually. If the church is satisfied that indeed 
it is a more advantageous position ; and that the 
church can occupy it without yielding any thing 
which it ought to withhold, or accepting any thing 
which it ought to abjure — what has the church 
to do but to give God thanks ? 

Now the church has yielded nothing which it 
ought to withhold, We must " render unto 
CEesar the things which are Ctesar's,'" and we have 
not given him any thing whatsoever which is God's. 



Regulaiion, the state lias, no tioubt, of many exter- 
nal matters; and in duty bound, as I have said 
alreRdy, the state is to see to it, that the clergy 
actually render those services to the people on the 
condition of which they hold their incomes. But 
we give to our kings "only that prerogative which 
we see, and wliich I have shown, to have been 
given always to all godly princes by God himself."* 
And we are not the servants of the state for state 
purposes of any sort. We do not step out of our 
province because the preaching of the gospel tends 
to prevent the self-same crimes which the civil 
sword is to punish. We are engaged in our pro- 
per work none the less, though in doing it we may 
co-operate accidentally with another agent. And 
we do not come in to strengthen any special form 
of government. The state took the church as it 
found it, and the church the state. Our fornmla- 
ries, it is true, have been rati6ed by parliament 
in a way of approbation ; but they were not drawn 
up by parliament, nor accommodated to the plea- 
sure of any ruling power; neither should we sub- 
mit to any parliamentary revisal of them. The 
state had a right to see, and did see, what the 
doctrine and discipline of the church were to be, 
when it was to settle its ministers in their stations 
at first, and when it became a question afterwards, 
at the Reformation, whether it was to continue its 
protection of them. And it is essential to an 
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establiBhment, we liold, and not repugnant to 
Scripture, for some syiiibot or coofessioii ot faith to 
be agreed upon; that some assurance may be had 
of what a man is and holds, before be shall liave 
possession of a beneSce — and we have such a con- 
fession. But it was not taken up at the dictation 
of parliament, but agreed upon by the church 
assembled, as extracted from (he word of God. 

But we are an eiidoived church, and " endow- 
ment withers all it touches." It is not meant, I 
suppose, that it is unfair or unfitting, that they 
who preach the gospel should live by it. And as 
to endowments, and even a state allowance, it is 
hard to see how our adversaries are in a condition 
altogether to speak against them. We have 
heard of the Regium Donum accepted by the 
'* Three Denominations " in time past, at least, 
without scruple, difts and legacies. I believe, are 
not wont to be refused. And in the proceedings 
respecting Lady Hewley's benefactions. Dissenters 
have put it upon record, both that such things 
may be received, and that they ought to be kept to 
the precise purposes for which they were bestowed. 
And that if they have been transferred from the 
class of believers whom the donor meant to benefit, 
to the teachers of another doctrine, they ought to 
be restored. Indeed I think this is all very right. 
As I think other things very right which the same 
parties do. I do not read, for instance, with less 
satisfaction, but with more, the proceedings of the 



Londoni Missionary Society — ^a society chiefly 
under the management of Dissenters— because I 
find llieir historian, Mr. Ellis, recognizing with 
approbation, tlie zeal manifested by King Pomare 
for the establishment of Christianity in the South 
Sea Islands ; because I hear auotber chief taught 
by a missionary, rather to exercise his authority as 
a "nursing father" of the church at home, than to 
go abroad himself to preach the gospel; because 
these good men have asked and taken grants of 
land ; and because they gave the king their advice 
on state aflairs when he desired to frame a code of 
civil laws. Only, if in these practices, they be 
quite right, and worthy the sanction which they 
have received from the society of Dissenters, at 
home ; it should seem diilicult to draw a distinction 
which shall prove us to be, in like practices, quite 
wrong. * 



• See Ellis's PolynenHn Researches, vol, ii. p. 524—528. 
See JoDruul of Voyage by Tyerman and Bconet. " It is weU 
that it was ID your hearts to go to the Marijuesaa Islands on tin's 
ci'rand of mercy; yet you must not gii yourselves, Haatiti, 
Gud hath placed jou here as a king, in it station of the highest 
iiononr and most extensive usefulness. Here jou have great in- 
fluence — here you are a nursing father, and Hautia Vahiue is a 
nursing mother to the church — In no other place could you do so 
much good, by authority, by precept, by persuasion, by example, 
as you are necessarily doing here in the exerciae of thai power 
and those talents with nhich you are invested," &c. (vol. i. p. 357.) 
" We had a long interview with the king to-day, at which we 
urged upon him the propriety of publicly adopting Christianity 



But to keep to tlie matter of endowments : in 
our case, it should seem, we are withered by them. 
*' Our arm is clean dried up, and our right eye 
utterly darkened " So that we " make God's 
work a sinecure," " falling into temptation and a 
snare," My Reverend Brethren, if we will utterly 
escape temptation we must needs go out of the 
world. There must be some mode of payment for 
christiau minisfers^ — the simple question is, of two 
modes which is the best ? Whether a fixed in- 
come, independent of our congregations, or a 
casual one depending upon their means or their 
pleasure. An upright man, I take it, may be, and 
will be, an efficient minister in either case, and a 
dishonest man in neither. But though I am not 
concerned to deny that there may be sluggards in 
the church who, being provided for, will not work ; 
and though I know that there are among Dissenters 
pious and godly men — a host of them— who, whilst 
they are dependent on their congregations for their 
bread will recommend themselves by nothing but 

as the religion of his dominioaB, on the ensuiag aniiiveraary of 
the taba (as formerly related, sec April 3) and tlie destructiuu of 
idolatry." (p. 439 ititd p. 379.) Mr. Henry addressed the people 
on the necessity of apportioning to their teachera a sufficient 
(juantitv of land for cultivation, &c. All the chiefs were de- 
lighted with the idea, and each declared that if the tniHsionary 
would settle in liis district, lie would give him as much ground 
as lie desired, and would furuiah him with a comfortable habita- 
tion." (vol. ii. p, 74.) Assistance given in framing a tode of laws. 
^-See Polynesian Researches, vol. ii- p. 3S1, 6ic. 



their faithfulness, I iievertlieless believe our mode 
is best, both for the pastor and for tiie people, 
both parties being fallen men. 

I sliali not, however, enter at large into the com- 
parison, nor quote, as easily I might, the testimony 
of Dissenters themselves, to some peculiar inconve- 
niences and great evils of their own system, nor 
speak of the insolence to wliich it is calculated to 
tempt the people — the hardships and cruel usage 
which it occasions often to good men, and the evil 
influence it is likely to have on persons of less sta- 
bility of principle, to make them accommodate 
themselves to tlie caprices of those whose minds 
they ought to guide. All this is just as evident in 
contemplating what is called tlie voluntary system, 
as any thing that can be aflirmed of the ensnaring 
power of endowments. I will only add, therefore, 
with reference to our own system, that though we 
have a tixed life income, independently of the 
pleasure of our hearers, averaging to each beneficed 
clergyman about '2%Ql. a year; and though it does 
arise usually from tithes, and many would like to 
Iiave that mode of payment altered ; it is yet by no 
means necessary that we should either be corrupted 
by our riches, or be evermore at strife with our 
parishioners when we come to receive our dues. 
Neither is it so in tact. But on the other hand, 
we are enabled in a general way to give ourselves 
without distraction to our calling. And dwelling 
among the people of our charge, and knowing 
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tlieiii, and liaviug all facility oCi 



I to them, we 



are usually received by them with respect and 
kindness ; and have the influence with them which 
it is reasonable to look for, and are accepted, as 
in the discharge of our proper function, when we 
" speak the truth to them in love." But on these 
heads I have dwelt heretofore.* And my chief aim 
now has been merely to show that no case has been 
made out against the Establishment, so that for 
God'a glory or the country's good it should be 
overthrowu. And if noue has, how shall the 
country understand that it will not itself be b. great 
loser by a change ? 

Nevertheless, my Reverend Brethren, " many 
there be that are risen up against us." This over- 
throw is by them resolved upon ; and it behoves 
us to consider well what conduct the emergency 
demands. 

It is quite as necessary, I suppose, for us to 
follow out our principles, and to act conscientiously 
upon them, as for Dissenters to do the like by 
theirs. We must not be deterred by invidious in- 
sinuations from our bounden duty, or keep silence 
when the time is come to speak, through dread of 
being called interested alarmists; and we shall not 
be justified in betraying the people, because any 
choose to say that we are concerned only for our 
own maintenance. If the Establishment ought 
to be defended, and if it is a blessing to these 
• See cliargc for 1833. 



realms, our defence of it may be just as little selfish 
as our adversaries' attack, notwithstanding their 
declaration that they will uot " lay their ,hand 
upon the spoil." By all prudent and lawful means, 
therefore, we must steadily resist them, and show 
others of our communion that they ought to do the 
same. 

We have, however, whilst the strife is pending, 
many parties to deal with, and we need " the spirit 
not of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind ;" and to God, therefore, wem ust go 
for it. 

As for Dissenters, they are our countrymen and 
our brethren. Whatever ought to be conceded 
to them, be it conceded cheerfully — no hss because 
the way in which it is demanded may be, in our 
view of it, offensive— no more, because it may be 
peremptory. Their due they must have, whether 
it satisfy them or not ; and if it be possible, without 
co7npromise, to conciliate them, it must be done. 
But they must not have, with our leave, what they 
covet as a means of attack upon our citadel, merely 
because we may perceive that they will allege our 
refusal of it as a Jusfijica/ion of that attack. 
Civil professions and weak compliances are not 
what the times demand; but unflinching integrity, 
and all the candour that may consist with it. I 
shall not take upon myself to be peremptory in 
determining about their alleged grievances. I may 
be no proper Judge— "He that is first in his own 



cause seemetli just, but his neighbour coiiieth and 
searctieth him."* They must have a fair hearing 
at all events. 

As to the questions about registration and mar- 
riage, I really do not see how tve, as members of 
the cliurch, are much concerned in them. I cer- 
tainly think that the public ought to uphold the 
parish churches : and that nothing may be honestly 
cODsenled to which shall render religious education 
impracticable in the universities. But I am not 
called upon by my subject to discuss these points 
at large. 1 will only say more on this head, "Let 
brotherly love continue," and, " if it be possible, 
peace" with all men. One grand evil of those 
times gone by, to whicli the present times are oft 
compared, was this — that good men saw one ano- 
ther in the worst light. Be it remembered, however, 
tbat there were good men — men o( emment piety 
and holiness, on both sides. And so there may 
be now, and there surely are. In the strife and 
ferment which is proceeding, the zealots will ap- 
pear and the meek be hidden — and those qualities 
in the best which are likeliest to be misjudged will 
unavoidably be uppermost. But piety is not pe- 
rished from among the sons of men. I do believe it, 
and I will believe it, that there is many a Dissenter 
upon his knees before the throne of grace, begging 
God that all may work together for our final 
good ; and, I trust, there is a like spirit in our- 
* Prov. xviii. 17. 
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selves: but we sliall all iiet'd that grace which 
" beareth, believeth, hopeth, eiidureth all things," 
and God grant it may " never fail" us ! 

God's guidance, too, we much need, my Reve- 
rend Brethren, to instruct ns in our dealings with 
our friends ; and in our actings for our holy cause : 
and the present state of things, as it seems to me, 
may very well suggest, in the first place, the fit- 
ness, on our own parts, of some serious retrospec- 
tion. Should the effect be to convince us, both 
as a body, and as individuals, of many errors ; 
should it be humiliation and repentance; these 
tilings are the foundation-stone of strength, and 
the safest beginnings of a renovated prosperity. 
Whence came this array against us ? how grew 
up this antagonist force? Is it, in no respect, our 
own fault? We may be ashamed to own it, but 
it would be more shameful to deny as much of it as 
is the truth. I leave it to every individual to ask 
himself what has been the measure of his own neg- 
ligence ? I only say the question inusi be put; 
and the best will be the least offended at the sug- 
gestion. But one public error I wilt name, though 
much has been done lately for its correction. 
More might have been brought to pass fifty years 
ago, and since, for tlie erection of churches to 
meet the wants of an increasing population. Had 
it been attended to as it should have been, our con- 
dition would have been very different from what 
it is. We mnst see to it now, however, and give 



all our strength and iiiflueDce to the work. I need 
say nothing to you, ray Reverend Brethren, re- 
specting the obvious necessity of making known 
your readiness to accede tliankfully to all reason- 
able and just plans for correction of abuses. Your 
sentiments have been published to the world. You 
" are opposed to no measures of reform which 
may give fuller efficiency to your own labours."* 
The words are your own and you will abide by 
them. That the " religion of Christ may be 
placed in circumstances most favourable to its 
triumph in this country," is as much your desire 
as it is that of the dissenting body, whose words 
I use; but the end, you believe, will be better 
accomplished by means the very reverse of those 
which they have chosen, — " By asking for the 
old paths and walking therein." The times call, 
perhaps, in order to this, to a course of reading 
and study which may have been too much neg- 
lected. To the search of Christian antiquity ; to 
full inquiry into the reasons which the Divines of 
the Reformation had for their proceedings ; that 
we may follow tlieni upon seeing how they fol- 
lowed Christ ; and so be able to answer every 
man -and defend ourselves, and make the church, 
as far as ourselves are concerned, what it was 
meant to be, " All religious and approved princes 
in Scripture are especially honoured with this 
commendation, that they walked in the ways of 

' Proceedings of the Clergjr at Salop, &c. 



Dauid their father ; that is, tliat they returned to 
the original and fountain, and restored religion 
to its first integrity.''* It may be well to have 
this upon our own thoughts. The times call also 
in a peculiar manner for deference and submission 
to our spiritual superiors — for confidence in them 
and prayer for them : and especially for nnioit 
among ourselves. Every man who is obviously 
endeavouring to bring souls to Christ, and whose 
heart is plainly in his work, he is the man we need, 
and whom we must accept, as onr associate and 
our brother ; not criticising his tastes, which may 
difier from our own, nor dwelling upon his pecu- 
liarities, if he has any ; but thanking God that he 
is " minding the same thing" with ourselves, in 
the main ; and " holding forth the same word of 
life." But above all, in simplicity and g"odiy sin- 
cerity, we must strenuously do our duty among 
those of our special charge, and be living exem- 
plifications of the utility of an Established Church; 
so that the people may feel the benefit, and there 
may be in every subdivision of the chief Shep- 
herds fold, one who shall so tread in his Master's 
steps, that the sheep, may hear his voice and 
follow him, preferring it to the voice of strangers. 
There is but one course for this. Pondering well 
our ordination vows, " to apply ourselves wholly 
to this one thing, and draw all our cares and 
studies this way ; and to pray continually to God 
■ Jewell's Apol. ch. vi. $ \6. 
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the Father, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, for 
the heavenly assistance of tlie Holy Ghost."* 

And then there is but this thing more. The 
times call (or faith. But why should any of us 
be wanting in it ? He " with whom we have 
to do" is " the Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all ; f and his kingdom ruleth over all." *' The 
wrath of man shall praise him, and the remainder 
of wrath he shall restrain.";]; If we see his hand 
in the storm we may trust him to still it in his 
time. Duty is ours, events are his. If we will 
act on this, befall what will it shall be for good. 
" If many be purified and made white," it matters 
not that they be " /n'ecf ' also. § If we "hope 
in God, we shall yet praise him ;" || and " when a 
man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 



enemies to be at peace with him."^ 



' Ordin. Service. 
i Dan. xii. lU. 



f 1 John. i. 4. 
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Reverend Brethren, 
The interval of time, which has elapsed since 
1 first met you in the character of your diocesan, 
has been marked by the rapid growth, or de- 
velopment, of a spirit of innovation. I would 
not be understood to use the word in an invi- 
dious sense ; but simply as denoting a bent and 
tendency towards change, in almost all the com- 
ponent parts of the social fabric. It may be for 
good, or for evil : we trust that it may be over- 
ruled by Providence to good : but whether for 
good, or for evil, the spirit is gone forth into the 
world ; and while we look with wonder, if not 
with dismay, at its past triumphs, it is impossible 
for us not to trace its progress with anxiety, and 
to watch its intents with somewhat of appre- 
hension, if not of alarm. 



Of one thing we may be well assured, that to 
all those persons, who are bent, not upon salutary 
changes, and real improvements, but upon the 
utter subversion and removal of all the ancient 
landmarks of government and social order in this 
country, its established church must ever be an 
object of especial hostility, and a point of syste- 
matic attack ; for it is to the established church 
of this kingdom, to its scriptural doctrines and 
formularies, promulgated and exemplified by the 
active ministrations of its clergy, and by its 
decent and solemn observances, that we are to 
ascribe, under the divine blessing, the general 
diffusion and maintenance of sound and healthy 
principles, and a recognition of moral obligation, 
on the part both of those who govern, and those 
who are governed. The true peace and real pros- 
perity of the country depend, not upon the multi- 
plicity of minute legislative provisions, nor upon 
any economic regulations, however ingeniously 
devised, and however useful, as subsidiary aids ; 
but upon its Christianity : and its Christianity 
mainly depends upon the labours of its parochial 
clergy.' 

When I addressed you four years ago from 
this place, I said, that I did not perceive, amongst 
the dissenters, any symptoms of increased hos- 
tility towards the established church. It is 
See Appendix A. 
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now, however, too apparent, that even then, 
the spirit of bitterness prevailed amongst them 
to a great extent, and waited only for an oppor- 
tunity to break forth. That opportunity was 
shortly afterwards afforded, in the excitement 
and agitation, occasioned by the proposal and 
accomplishment of a great political change ; and 
the moment, at which it was peculiarly to be de- 
sired, that Christians of all denominations should 
unite their efforts to tranquilhze the public mind, 
and to allay those heats and dissensions, which 
must ever be most injurious, not merely to the 
interests of this or that religious denomination, 
but to the cause of the Gospel itself, — that mo- 
ment was chosen by our adversaries, to assail 
the church and its ministers with every engine, 
which the armoury of controversy could supply. 
And we have perhaps no right to complain, 
that they were skilful enough to take advantage 
of the church's difficulties, and to compass her 
destruction, when they thought that there was 
none to deliver her, if they are really persuaded 
that the existence of any established church is 
incompatible with the purity and prosperity of 
religion in this country. But what we may 
justly complain of, is this, and it is scarcely to be 
reconciled with a favourable opinion of their 
Christian sincerity, that in the prosecution of 
their warfare against the church, they have had 
B 2 



reeonne to the grossest cahimnies, and tbe most 

unfounded accusations.' 

The question: which relates to tbe lawfulness 
and expediency of an established religion, we are 
content to argue with them upon fair and equal 
terms ; and we do not find fault writh those, who 
maintain, erroneously as we think, the negative 
side of the question, as long as they restrict 
themselves to truth. But we have a right to 
remonstrate against tbe ignorauce, or tbe dis- 
ingenuousness, which compels us to be perpe- 
tually contending with false assertions and no- 
torious fallacies ; repeatedly to deny assertions 
which are as confidently reiterated as though 
they neither had been, nor could be denied ; and 
to be continually destroying phantoms, which 
are again conjured up, and decked in all the 
colours of inventive falsehood. There is not a 
feature of our ecclesiastical polity, nor a point of 
importance connected with the functions, and 
character of the clergy, which has not been 
made a subject of the grossest misrepresentation, 
by men, who, if they did not possess correct 
information, had at least the means of obtaining 
it. Our endowments have been exaggerated, our 
labours depreciated, and our services disparaged, 
in the face of recorded evidence, and in defiance 
of tlio testimony of alt experience.' It were easy 

' Seo Appendix B. ' See Appendix C. 



ibr me to adduce instances of the misrepresen- 
tations to which I allude; but the subject is one 
upon which we should not profitably dwell. The 
present occasion seems rather to call for a serious 
review of the position in which we stand at the 
present moment, as the clergy of an established 
church, than either for a defence of ourselves 
against the calumnies of our opponents, or 
for that recrimination, which, it were easy to 
show, would leave them no ground of self-con- 
gratulation, in the result of a comparison, fairly 
instituted, between the defects of our respective 
systems. 

But although we have too much reason to 
complain of the spirit, in which the dissenters 
have resumed their controversy with the church, 
and of the arts, to which they have had recourse 
in the conduct of that controversy, we should 
offend against truth and candour, if we imputed 
to the whole body the violence and uncharitable- 
ness of a part. There are undoubtedly many 
persons, ministers as well as members, of dissent- 
ing congregations, who entertain no feeling of 
bitterness towards the established church. The 
proportion, indeed, which the moderate non- 
conformists bear to the more violent, has, I fear, 
been considerably diminished within the last 
three or four years. A very large part of the 
dissenting body are manifestly to be regarded as 



combined together for political rather than reli- 
gious objects ; and I am stating nothing more than 
has been broadly asserted by some of their own 
writers, when I say, that their views are far less 
spiritual.and more secular, than those of the older 
nonconformists. But still there are many, and 
some, as might be expected, the most distinguished 
amongst them for piety and learning, who, sepa- 
rated as they are from us in polity and discipline, 
yet agreeing with us in all the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, are ready to do justice to the 
Church of England, as a faithful keeper and 
witness of Christian truth ;' and who wholly dis- 
approve of the outcry which is raised against 
her by her less candid opponents. And surely 
it is not difficult to conceive the case of a 
person, who may conscientiously dissent .from 
the established church, without desiring its 
overthrow; who may think, looking to the present 
imperfect diffusion of Christian knowledge and 
principle, that some religious establishment is 
necessary ; and who has been taught by the ex- 
perience of past times, that he is not likely to 
have any establishment, which will be less 
burthensome upon his conscience. 
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The question, Ought there to be an esta- 
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blished church? is plainly to be determined by 
the solution of another. Is the legal establish- 
ment of any form of Christianity calculated to 
promote, or impede the moral and spiritual 
improvement of a people? There being no 
express prohibition of a religious establishment 
in the Word of God, the question, about which 
so much unnecessary discussion has been wasted, 
whether such an establishment be scriptural, or 
not ; resolves itself into another, Whether an 
establishment be fitted to advance the great 
objects, for which the Scriptures have been 
given to mankind? If it be fitted to advance 
those ends, it is scriptural, as well as useful and 
expedient ; and the whole controversy is really 
reducible to a single topic of debate, whether 
the religious instruction of a nation be not most 
effectually carried on by means of an endowed 
and established church ? We maintain, that 
not only is it most efficiently canied on by that 
instrumentality, but that, with respect to the 
country at large, it would not be carried on at 
all without it. Our large towns, indeed, and 
populous districts, might perhaps be provided 
with a precarious supply of Christian teaching 
and ministrations, by the voluntary benevolence 
of pious persons, associated in sufficient numbers 
for the purpose : but the rural population of our 
villages and hamlets, scattered by thousands 
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over the surface of the land/ would be 1^ 
almost, if not altogether, iinsupphed with the 
means of grace sod edification. 1 might put it 
to the common sense and honesty of many of 
the \aity who now hear me, whether their own 
parishes would have any regular supply of 
Christian ministration and instraction, if there 
were no legal provision for upholding a church 
and maintaining a clergyman .' But I forbear 
&om dwelling upon this obvious truth: it is 
now beginning to be generally understood and 
acknowledged. The subject has of late been 
thoroughly canvassed ; and the more searchingly 
the claims of the estabhshed church are exa- 
mined, the more indisputable will they appear 
to be, on the score of usefulness, as well as on 
the higher grounds of its apostolic derivation and 
authority. That it may be rendered still more 
useful, still more generally efficient, as an 
instrument for Christianizing the people of this 
country, we readily admit; and we earnestly 
desire that it should be so; not merely for the 
sake of quieting its opponents, but with an 
honest view to the great ends for which it is 
established. 

With respect to those members of the dis- 
senting body, who have been most vehement in 
their outcries against the church, it is now 

' See Appendix F. 



sufficiently apparent, that no internal improve- 
ments, nor any change in those external regula- 
tions, which may seem to press inconveniently 
upon them, will satisfy their wishes, or mitigate 
their hostility. They have openly proclaimed, 
that what they desire is, not the reform of the 
church, but its extinction : its extinction, at 
least, as an establishment ; for they have no 
objection, we are told, (and happily that is a 
point which does not depend upon them,) to 
our continuance as an episcopal church, un- 
connected with the state ; although they are 
not yet agreed amongst themselves, whether we 
are to continue in the enjoyment of the whole, 
or any part of those endowments, which the 
piety and wisdom of former times appropriated 
to the maintenance of a national clergy. I 
cannot help remarking, that, in proposing, as 
some of them have proposed, and as most of 
them, we believe, intend, to deprive us of those 
endowments, they are acting altogether incon- 
sistently with themselves, and with their favour- 
ite model and example, the United States of 
America.' 1 am not aware, that any proposal 
has yet been made, to the government of that 
country, (nor do I believe that any such pro- 
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posal would be listened to,) for appropriating to 
state purposes, or to the use of other sects, 
any portion of the property belonging to the 
episcopal church in the State of New York : 
and, with respect to the dissenters' own endow- 
ments at home, (for even the dissenting 
churches, as they are called, are in many in- 
stances well endowed,) we have lately seen, how 
little scruple is felt, by rival sects, in litigating 
for property, to the enjoyment of which each 
supposes itself to have a legal title. 

Now let us imagine for a moment, that an 
attempt were made to interfere, by legislative 
enactment, with all the wills, and trust-deeds, 
which secure a certain amount of property to 
various places of dissenting worship throughout 
the country ; and to appropriate the whole, or 
a part of that property, to secular purposes ; or 
even to the object of general education ; that so 
full scope and freedom might be given to the 
voluntary system, to put forth all its energies, 
unembarrassed and unimpeded by the unholy 
incumbrance of worldly possessions. What a 
clamour would be raised, and justly raised, 
against such an attempt, not only by the 
ministers and trustees of particular chapels, but 
by the great body of the dissenters ! With 
what force of language, and strength of rea»- 
soning, would they point out the injustice and 
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impolicy of such an invasion of the rights of 
property, especially where the interests of reli- 
gious truth are concerned! And 1 would gladly 
learn, whether the case, which I have here 
supposed, differs in principle from the projected 
spoliation of the estabHshed church ; or whe- 
ther it differs at all, except in this, that it 
would be a far less flagrant, a less extensive, 
a less mischievous departure from all the 
acknowledged rules of honesty, and equity, 
and justice. 

But suppose the question of endowments to 
be conceded to us; suppose it to be granted, 
that there is some advantage to the cause of 
religion, in making a provision for its teachers, 
which places them above the anxieties of indi- 
gence, and the temptations to subserviency. 
We shall be told, perhaps, that we are too 
richly endowed : something they would allow 
us, but not quite so much. Our wealth is not 
only far above the primitive scale of ministerial 
maintenance, but beyond the wants of our 
station and office ; even with reference to the 
altered habits and requirements of our own 
times. In some few particular cases, perhaps, 
it may be so : but if there be a few cases above 
the mark, there are a great many more far 
below it : and that the national church, as a 
whole, is more than sufHciently provided with 
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the means of subsistence and efficiency, we 
utterly deny. Nay, If we were to go further, 
and declare that it has not even now a com- 
petent provision, we should advance that, which 
may very easily be proved to the common sense 
of mankind/ 

The total number of benefices, with and 
without cure of souls, (including those churches 
and chapels which have no other endowment 
than that of pew-rents,) is 10,701 ; and the total 
net income thereof is 3,058,218^. ; giving an 
average of 285/. for each. The total net 
income of the bishops, the cathedral bodies, 
collegiate churches, and other ecclesiastical 
corporations of every kind, is 432,942/. If this 
were added to the income of the benefices, and 
the whole were divided equally amongst the 
parishes in England and Wales, so much to the 
clergyman of each parish, no provision being 
made for the rulers or officers of the church, 
nor for a large body of curates, the average 
would be about 326/. net income, for each ; an 
amount, barely exceeding that, which, by almost 
common consent, has been fixed upon, as the 
minimum of provision for a well-educated man, 
set apart for the work of the ministry, and cut 
off from all other sources of emolument." 

■ See Appendix G. 

* In addressing the Clcrjiy I atnted these figures somewhat 
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But even were we to admit, that any thing 
like an equalization of church property would be 
beneficial — and I am persuaded that it would be 
most injurious to the interests of religion in 
this country — still, it would be a very limited 
and insufficient view of the question, to regard 
it, only as it concerns the existing number of 
incumbent clergymen. If the revenues of the 
English church were large enough to afford a 
liberal maintenance to every incumbent, they 
would still not be so large as the spiritual exi- 
gencies of the country require.'" The people 
are not adequately supplied with the means and 
opportunities of Christian instruction and Chris- 
tian worship. We want more churches, and 
more clergymen. Take an instance of this. 
In the eastern, and north-eastern districts of 
the metropolis, there are ten parishes, contain- 
ing together a population of 353,460 persons. 
In these parishes there are 18 churches and 
chapels, served by 24 incumbents and curates; 
the average being not quite one church or chapel 
for every 19,000 souls, and one clergyman for 
every 14,000. Whereas, allowing a church and 
two clergymen for every 3000 persons, there 



differently, having been mistaken as to the meaning of an 
expression in the First Report of the Ecclesiastical Property 
Commissioners, 
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ought to be 117 churches, and 234 clergymen. 
So that there is an actual deficiency of 99 
churches and 210 ministers in that one part of 
a single diocese. 

In Lancashire, and the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire, and in parts of Staffordshire, the 
disproportion between the demand for spiritual 
instruction, or rather, I should say, the want of 
spiritual instruction, and the supply, is not less 
striking and lamentable. The truth is, that we 
are doing, or attempting to do, the work of 
evangelists, for a population of more than 
14 millions, with a machinery originally con- 
structed for a very small portion of that number. 
If the population and the clergy were equably 
distributed over the whole superficial territory of 
the church, that machinery would not be suf- 
ficient for more than 1 1 millions, allowing each 
clergyman to have the care of 1000 souls: but 
its insufficiency appears in a still stronger light, 
when we consider the extremely unequal dis- 
tribution of the machinery over the surface upon 
which it is intended to operate. The deficiency, 
here described, has been in part supplied by the 
labours of dissenting teachers, especially of that 
numerous and well-organized sect, which sprang, 
as an irregular and luxuriant offset from the 
estabUshed church ; and which was certainly 
intended, by its first founder and lawgiver, to 



act as an auxiliary to its parent. The Wesleyan 
Methodists can hardly, I fear, be considered at 
the present day, as being directly or intentionally 
subsidiary to the church : but I know not why 
we should hesitate to acknowledge the good 
which they have done to the cause which the 
church has in hand, by their zealous and labo- 
rious exertions, as teachers of Gospel truth, in 
many parts of the kingdom, where the church 
afforded no sufficient provision for the spiritual 
wants of a rapidly accumulated population. It 
was necessary that Christ should be preached 
there ; and if we did not possess the means of 
doing so within ourselves, we have reason to re- 
joice that it was faithfully, though irregularly, 
done by others. It is but an act of justice to 
that religious body to state, that, with but few 
exceptions, they have not joined in the clamour 
which has been raised against the establish- 
ment; and that, in many instances, they have 
openly declared their respect and attachment 
to it. 

But to revert to the deficiency, of which I 
have already spoken, in our means of supplying 
the spiritual wants of the people : I do not intend 
to say, that the church possesses no resources 
at all within itself, from which that deficiency 
may be, in part at least, supplied: and it has in 
feet been, to a certain extent, supplied, partly 
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by the liberality of associated churchmen, and 
partly by the Government of the country, in 
supplying means for the erection, I wish I could 
say the endowment, of many new churches and 
chapels, and for the enlargement of many others; 
in this one diocese, 64 new churches and chapels 
have been consecrated within the last twenty 
years: but until the deficiency has heen completely 
supplied, let us not be told of the redundant 
means of the establishment. It may be a fit 
subject of consideration, whether a part of those 
means might not be advantageously directed 
into new channels, and made to fertilize some of 
the waste places of the land : but that the 
smallest portion of them can be spared fi"om 
their legitimate purposes, and equitably, or 
honestly applied to any other objects, is what 
we peremptorily and earnestly deny. It is un- 
doubtedly incumbent upon us, to do all in our 
power to render the established church efficient 
in the highest possible degree ; and if any 
changes can be made in the actual distribution 
of its resources, which would have a clear and 
unquestionable tendency to increase its useful- 
ness, and which are not inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of its polity, we ought 
surely to carry them into effect, even if it be at 
the expense of some of those ornamental parts of 
the system, which have their uses, and those by 
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no means unimportant ; yet not so important, 
as that they should be suffered to stand in the 
way of improvements, calculated to enhance and 
give lustre to tlie true beauty of the church — 
the beauty of its holy usefulness. 

I have long entertained and avowed an opinion, 
that some such changes are practicable. I do 
not indeed think it would be easy to devise any 
one comprehensive scheme of improvement, 
equally applicable to all parts of the kingdom ; 
nor do I beheve that the experiment can be 
made with any prospect of success, or with 
safety to the church, except after a very careftil 
and minute inquiry into the circumstances of 
every diocese, with reference to the wants of its 
inhabitants, and the means, which it contains 
within itself, of supplying those wants, without 
any thing like a breaking up of the ancient 
framework of our polity. 

Some alterations ought, in my opinion, to be 
made, in the present arrangement of certain 
parts of the property belonging to the church, 
in order to render it more available than it 
now is, to the general diifusion of those benefits, 
which an established church is intended to 
convey to the people at large, and if, as I am 
persuaded is the case, they can be made with 
perfect safety to the establishment itself, I hope 
we shall not be deterred from adopting them, 
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by tlie unreasonable clamours of our adversaries, 
nor by the hasty and officious zeal of some of 
our friends. Let us rather be desirous of ma- 
king those well-considered and salutary amend- 
ments, which may take away from the one an 
occasion of cavil and reproach, and satisfy the 
reasonable wishes of the other, in a manner 
consistent with the stability and honour of the 
church. We shall do wisely, I think, in avaihng 
ourselves of a respite from imminent danger, 
to go round our bulwarks, and mark the defects 
thereof, with a view to their restoration ; and to 
place our outworks at least in a state of de- 
fence, even though the citadel itself may need 
no substantial repair. 

It is true, that nothing we can do, in the way 
of reform, will appease our enemies : on the 
contrary, I believe that the improved and im- 
proving condition of the church is one great 
cause of their increased hostility : but some- 
thing should be done to satisfy our own con- 
sciences, as being bound by our obligations 
to the State, as well as by our duty towards 
God, to make the instrument of usefulness, 
with which he has entrusted us, as extensively 
applicable to the instruction and edification of 
his people, as the circumstances of the case will 
permit. 

There are two points, in the present condition 
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of our church, which seem to demand particular 
attention ; plurahties, and non-residence. With 
respect to pluralities, (I mean the holding of 
more than one benefice with cure of souls,) it 
cannot be denied that they are wrong in prin- 
ciple ; and therefore, even if they were not pro- 
ductive of any considerable amount of actual 
evil, (and the actual evil is much less than it is 
represented to be,) it would be desirable that 
we should rid ourselves of them ; for that, which 
is not right in principle, can never be defended 
in so complete and satisfactory a manner, as to 
do away all gi'ound of reproach, all occasion of 
scandal." The only point, which appears to me 
to admit of question, is the mode of removing 
the evil, whether it shall be by a summary and 
total abolition of pluralities, or by their gradual 
and guarded extinction. I confess that I lean 
towards the latter branch of the alternative. In 
the present state of the church, with regard to 
the distribution of its property, I do not see 
how pluralities can be absolutely and at once 
extinguished, (even if existing rights be saved) 
without a danger of lowering most materially 
the standard of clerical respectability. It would 
occupy far too great a portion of your time, 
were I to enter at length into the reasons 
which lead me to take this view of the question : 

" See Appendix I. 
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there are few, if any, of those who hear 
me, to whom they have not already occurred. 
Suffice it to say, that, looking to the practical 
working of the ministry of our church, if a 
certain portion of the clergy are to be com- 
paratively poor, (as 1 fear for a long time to 
come they must be,) it is much better that there 
should be a body of poor curates than of poor 
incumbents. I heartily wish that no such ne- 
cessity existed, and that methods may be de- 
vised to obviate it : but I am satisfied, that as 
long as there must be a number of our brethren 
but slenderly provided for, it is better for the 
church, and for them, that they should be so, 
as curates, than as incumbents. At the same 
time I am quite ready to admit, that it may fairly 
be said to us. If you cannot, as you think, 
with safety to the church, in the present state 
of its endowments, entirely abolish pluralities, 
we may at least call upon you to take measures 
for removing the impediments to so necessary a 
reform, and to make every benefice of such a 
value, as may furnish a decent maintenance to 
an incumbent. But to whom is the demand to 
be addressed 1 To the clergy, to the lay pa- 
trons, or to the country at large ? Some steps 
towfards the attainment of so desirable an object 
we are undoubtedly bound to take ; and not we 
alone, of the ministry, but all who sincerely 
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desire the welfare and usefulness of the church 
to which they belong, and possess the means of 
promoting them. But it will only be step by 
step that we can advance towards the wished 
for consummation, unless we are prepared to 
hazard the fearful experiment of fusing the 
whole mass of ecclesiastical property in the 
crucible of reform, in order to produce that, 
which, even if it were brought about by gentle 
means, would be most detrimental to the inte- 
rests of religion— a perfect equality of preferment. 
Pluralities are a legacy, which we inherited 
from the papal dominion ; and their continuance 
was rendered necessary by the unprincipled 
rapacity of those, who, under the pretence of 
assisting the great work of freeing the church 
of England from its errors, stripped it of a chief 
part of its endowments ; and perpetuated one of 
the great abuses of the Romish church in the 
shape of impropriations. " Pluralities," says 
Dean Prideaux, " have been considered one 
of the greatest grievances of the church of 
England, ever since it has been reformed ; and 
many offers were made, during the reign of 
Queen Ehzabeth, to remove it ; but as often as 
a Bill was brought into Parliament for this 
purpose, it was always encountered with another, 
for the taking away of impropriations ; and the 
[atter constantly strangled the former. For as 
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long as so many impropriations remain, and the 
allowances out of them, for the endowing of 
vicarages, and the serving of cures are so small, 
it is impossible those churches can be at all 
served, unless they be held by such as have 
some other benefice to maintain them. And 
therefore till a way be found out, to endow every 
parish in England with a sufficient competency 
to maintain a minister, it is absolutely necessary, 
in some limited manner, still to permit plurahties 
of cures." The Bill for restricting pluralities, 
which was prepared by Dean Prideaux, and 
approved of by the bishops at Lambeth in 1691, 
prohibited the holding of two benefices with cure 
of souls which should be more than five miles 
distant from each other. My own opinion is, 
that the most inconvenient kind of plurality, as 
far as the interests of parishes are concerned, is 
that, by which two very poor benefices are held 
by the same incumbent ; especially if they are 
not absolutely contiguous to each other : the 
least injurious is that, which permits a very 
small living to be held by the incumbent of a 
well endowed benefice. The reason of this will 
be evident to every person who is practically 
acquainted with the working of our parochial 
system. It is however clearly desirable, that 
pluralities should, if possible, be extinguished 
by a gradual process of augmentation; and that 
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in the mean time they should be restricted 
within the narrowest hmits, of which the cir- 
cumstances of the church will admit. In all 
probahility, restriction will lead the way to 
augmentation, on the part of lay-patrons. If 
the State requires us at all hazards to do away 
with pluralities, I think we may fairly call upon 
the State to assist in providing us with the 
means of doing so : but I fear we have no reason 
to expect that the call will be answered as it 
once was.'" Something we may reasonably 
expect to be done by lay impropriators, towards 
augmenting the insufficient stipends of vicars 
and perpetual curates ; and some noble instances 
of liberality have in fact occurred within the last 
few years. Ecclesiastical corporations are now 
enabled to do more than could formerly be done 
by them, in the way of improving the smaller 
benefices in their gift, or connected with their 
property, under the provisions of an Act, intro- 
duced into Parliament by our present venerated 
Primate, who has himself set the example of 
carrying his own measure into effect, and has 
been followed by several of his brethren. I have 
raised all the smaller Uvings in my gift, but one, 
to the annual value of 200/. with an additional 
contingent augmentation ; and it is my intention, 
if it please God to spare my life, to take measures 
'' See Appendix K. 



for a further improvement of their value. But 
it is manifest, that the greater part of the EngHsh 
bishoprics are too slenderly endowed, to allow of 
any considerable deduction from their income, 
for the augmentation of parochial cures. More 
may perhaps reasonably be expected from our 
capitular and collegiate bodies ; and some of 
them have not been slow to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded to them by the Arch- 
bishop's Bill. Such at least has been the case 
with the chapters, which have come more 
immediately under my own observation, — those 
of St. Paul's and Westminster ; — and with Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

But all that can be done in this way by 
ecclesiastical corporations, will do but little 
towards remedying the evil complained of; and 
that little must be done by degrees. If to this 
be added the appropriation of a part at least of 
the income of sinecure dignities and offices, for 
the increase of small livings, still the process 
will be very slow ; and until it is completed, I 
do not see how we are to do away with plu- 
ralities altogether. 

The other point, to which I alluded, is the 
non-residence of the clergy. Upon this subject 
I expressed my opinion at some length in my 
primary Charge. It is undoubtedly one of the 
great blemishes of our church; and yet it is 
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one, the blame of which, as I before observed, 
belongs, not so much to the church itself, as to 
those who plundered the church of its inherit- 
ance. The evil, however, great as we acknow- 
ledge it to be, is very much exaggerated in all 
the discussions which take place on this subject. 
People are apt to forget, that the number of 
non-resident incumbents is no just measure of 
the non-residence of the clergy ; and that some 
of the most important advantages which result 
from the presence of a clergyman, are enjoyed 
by those parishes which have a resident curate." 
In many other cases, the incumbent, though 
not resident, according to the strict letter of the 
law, in his glebe house, resides within the 
parish, or upon the verge of it, and performs 
his own duties. In the whole of this diocese, 
exclusive of the City of London, which is under 
peculiar circumstances, there are only sixty-four 
parishes without a resident clergyman, most of 
them containing a very small population, and 
all of them being under the care of incumbents, 
or curates, residing in adjoining parishes. 

It is evident, that, in proportion as pluralities 
are restricted, the residence of incumbents will 
be promoted : but I do not understand how any 
legislative enactments, of whatever degree of 
strictness, can secure a general residence either 
" See Appendix L. 



of incumbents or curates, until a glebe house 
shall have been provided in every parish, fit to 
be inhabited by a clergyman. Where a living 
is of such a value, that two years' income will 
suffice for the erection of a house, I think the 
incumbent may fairly be required to avail him- 
self of the facilities afforded by Gilbert's Act. 
With respect to benefices of 200/. per annum 
and upwards, houses might be provided in no 
very long time, if the Government would ad- 
vance a sufliicient sum of money, upon the 
security of church property, at a low rate of 
interest, to be repaid by instalments. If this 
cannot be done, it appears to me, that a safe 
and imobjectionable method of eifecting the 
same object, would be, to sequester the profits 
of every benefice, above a certain value, and 
without a house, upon the first avoidance; and, 
after paying the curate's stipend, to suffer the 
residue to accumulate, as a building fund, till 
it should amount to a sum sufficient for the 
erection of a house. The nominee of the patron 
might receive institution as usual, {perhaps 
without vacating his other preferment till a 
house should be built,) and serve the fiving for 
a few years with a curate's stipend : or in the 
case of alternate presentations, the right of pre- 
senting might be suspended for the requisite 
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With respect to the length of time, which 
should be allowed for a resident incumbent's 
absence from his parish, during the year, some 
may think the present allowance of three 
months not too much : others may think that 
two months would be sufficient. If the shorter 
period be determined upon, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that a clergyman ought to be per- 
mitted to avail himself of the whole term of 
absence at one time, provided that his place is 
properly supplied while he is away. In large 
towns and populous parishes, more especially, the 
incumbent stands in need of this indulgence ; and 
no real inconvenience will result from it, if his 
parish be left in the charge of a respectable 
curate. I will not enter more particularly into 
the details connected with these questions on 
the present occasion. Two bills have lately 
been introduced into parliament, containing 
very strict enactments both as to pluraUties and 
non-residence. I do not think it possible that 
the legislature should adopt either of those 
measures in their present form. That which re- 
lates to residence, although it contains many use- 
fill and salutary provisions, treats the clergy at 
large, from the highest to the lowest, as culprits, 
places them at the mercy of common informers, 
and inflicts forfeitures out of all proportion 
to the delinquencies which they are intended to 
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punish. That the framers of this Bill did not 
intend to molest or insult the clergy, I entirely 
believe : but that they did not fully understand 
the present state either of the law, or the prac- 
tice of residence, it would be very easy to 
show. The main principles, however, which are 
embodied in the Residence Bill, are those 
which parliament will undoubtedly sanction, 
and to which the clergy cannot reasonably 
object. That residence will hereafter be more 
strictly enforced than it has heretofore been, we 
must be prepared to expect ; and I am per- 
suaded that the great body of the clergy will 
not be found to murmur at any sacrifice of 
mere personal convenience, which may be re- 
quired of them, if it can be clearly shown that 
the interests of the church at large demand it. 

I cannot help observing, before I take leave 
of this subject, that the evil of pluralities, and 
n on- residence, is in gradual process of diminu- 
tion under the existing law. If the bill, intro- 
duced into parliament by the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and carried through the House 
of Lords, had passed into a law, with the amend- 
ments consented to after its first reading in the 
House of Commons, there would have been 
already a great reduction of pluralities ; and in 
the course of a few years more, the number 
would have been diminished by more than one- 
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half. Even as it is, the recorded opinion of 
one branch of the legislature, and the discus- 
sions which have taken place on the subject, 
have had a considerable effect, in preventing 
conscientious persons, both patrons and clerks, 
from adding unnecessarily to the number of 
pluralists. With respect to residence, great addi- 
tions have been made within the last few years 
to the number of parsonage houses ; and many 
old and dilapidated buildings have been ren- 
dered fit for residence. In the single Arch- 
deaconry of Essex, within the last eleven years, 
no less a sum than 48,000/. has been expended 
on the erection or improvement of parsonage 
houses. In the whole county of Essex there 
have been more than fifty new houses built within 
the last twenty-five years. 

That part of the City of London which is 
under my jurisdiction, contains 88 parishes, and 
67 benefices ; 20 of which have no residence 
house, and 16 are returned as having unfit 
houses. Some of these have been rendered 
unfit, by the use which has been made of them 
as shops and counting-houses. I expressed, in 
my former Charge, an anxious wish, that steps 
should be taken by the clergy, to restore them, 
where it might be possible, to their proper and 
legitimate use, as places of residence for them- 



selves, or their curates. I am 



sorry 



not to be 
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able to say, that this wish has been attended to, 
as it ought to have been. I take this opportu- 
nity of repeating it ; and of declaring, that I 
can in no case permit a parsonage house to be 
let, for the purposes of trade or business, which 
can be made a fit residence for a clergyman at 
a reasonable cost : and I have to request, that 
you will not in any case renew the lease of any 
rectory or vicarage-house, without first obtaining 
my sanction. The citizens of London are justly 
desirous that their clergy should be resident 
amongst them ; and I have good reason to hope, 
that in some parishes, where there are no par- 
sonage houses, the parishioners will be disposed 
to aid the incumbents in procuring suitable 
residences. Instances of this kind have already 
occurred, and I look, with some degree of con- 
fidence, for others. 

Connected with this subject is that of the duty 
performed in parish churches : respecting which 
I am desirous of recalling your attention to the 
observations which I made in my primary 
Charge; and I would repeat the direction which 
I then gave, and with which I now require a 
compliance in every instance ; that where a 
clergyman serves only one church, he should 
perform both the morjoing and evening service. 
The law requires it ; the necessity of the case 
requires it ; and I cannot conceive how any 
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clergyman, who understands the compact into 
which he has entered with the church, or the 
nature of his ministerial engagements, can recon- 
cile it to his conscience to do only one-half of 
his duty. As to the excuses which are urged 
for neglect in this particular, I will answer them 
in the words of Archbishop Seeker : " If the 
number of the people be small, the service is 
not less enjoined, and is more easily performed : 
if they had rather have a sermon at another 
church than merely prayers at their own ; they 
ought to have more than prayers : an exposi- 
tion of the Catechism, which they will account 
equivalent to a sermon : or you may reduce it 
with ease into the form of a sermon : and then 
many of them will come to their own church, 
who now go to no other, but profane the rest of 
the day. If they are content with part of the 
Sunday service, which, however, may be said or 
believed without sufficient grounds, yet probably 
they would be glad of the whole. But sup- 
posing them to be indifferent about it, or even 
averse from it, their minister is bound to show 
them that they ought not. And how long soever 
this hath been the practice, if it ought not to 
have been so at all, the longer the worse." '* 

In the course of last year, with the advice 
and consent of my Archdeacons, I revived the 

" Chai^a, p. 21-1. 
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ancient use of Rural Deans," and appointed forty- 
seven incumbents of the diocese to that office, 
assigning to each a district, containing, as nearly 
as circumstances would admit, ten parishes. I 
embrace this opportunity of returning my sin- 
cere thanks to the Rural Deans, for their readi- 
ness in accepting an office of some considerable 
trouble and no emolument ; and for the effective 
and judicious manner in which they have per- 
formed its duties. They will learn with satis- 
faction, what each of them knows in his own 
particular case, that the experiment, as far as it 
can be judged of from one year's trial, has been 
eminently successful. A machinery has been 
formed, which enables me, through the medium 
of the Archdeacons, to communicate with all 
the clergy of the diocese in the speediest and 
most confidential manner; while on the other 
hand, I shall from year to year be made inti- 
mately acquainted with the real state of their 
parishes, in respect to all material points of 
ecclesiastical interest. I should not do justice 
to my own feeHngs, were I not to offer my 
hearty thanks to the clergy in general, through- 
out the diocese, for their prompt and cheerful 
acquiescence in this arrangement. With scarcely 
more than one exception, they have afforded 
every facility to the Rural Deans, in the execu- 
'* See Appendix M. 



tion of their office : and I am bound to add, that 
an equal degree of readiness has been manifested 
by the churchwardens, to frame their present- 
ments with due consideration and care, and to 
furnish the Rural Deans with the means of 
verifying their statements. 

By the returns, made to me through the Arch- 
deacons, I learn with regret, that there are still 
several parishes in tins diocese without schools 
of any kind for the education of poor children. 
Some of these parishes contain a considerable 
population; a circumstance which at once points 
out the necessity of schools, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the means of supporting them. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to repeat the arguments, by which 
I endeavoured, on a former occasion, to enforce 
the duty of making provision for the education 
of the poor. The subject is now pressed upon 
our attention by the discussions which have 
taken place in both houses of parliament ; in 
which I must say that justice has not been done 
to the zealous and disinterested labours of the 
clergy, who have in many cases entirely sup- 
ported national and infant schools, in many 
more have liberally contributed to their main- 
tenance, and in almost every case, where schools 
have been established, have superintended and 
directed the process of instruction. It is mainly 
owing to their exertions, aided by the National 
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Society, (which is itself principally indebted to 
the clergy for its existence and efficiency,) that 
at the present moment more than one million of 
poor children are receiving the benefits of a 
religious education, in schools connected with 
the estabhshed church, and superintended by 
its clergy. But there is still much remaining 
to be done, in order to supply the wants of a 
growing population. Additional means of sup- 
plying that want, to a limited extent, have been 
furnished by two parliamentary grants, each of 
20,000/. The second of these grants is still 
undistributed, and will probably be applied 
towards the erection of school-houses, in parishes 
with more than a certain amount of population. 
But every parish may obtain assistance from 
the National Society ; and every parish may be 
expected to have at least a Sunday-school, how- 
ever small its population, or its means. The 
children may be taught in the vestry, or the 
chancel ; and if no other teacher can be found, 
the clergyman himself, or some member of his 
family, may undertake the task. With respect 
to the system of instruction pursued in our 
National Schools, excellent as it is, as to its 
mechanism, I cannot help thinking it suscep- 
tible of some improvement, as to the kind and 
degree of knowledge usually imparted to the 
scholars. I doubt whether we are doing all that 



may be expected of us, towards meeting the 
demand for instruction, which has of late years 
so rapidly grown upon us, and which is still 
increasing, if we strictly confine our teaching to 
religious knowledge, and the bare elenaents of 
arithmetic. 

Religion ought to be made the ground-work 
of all education ; its lessons should be inter- 
woven with the whole tissue of instruction, and 
its principles should regulate the entire system 
of discipline, in our National Schools. But I 
beheve that the lessons of religion will not be 
rendered less impressive or effectual, by being 
interspersed with teaching of a different kind. 
The Bible will not be read with less interest, if 
history, for example, and geography, and the 
elements of useful practical science, be suffered 
to take their turn in the circle of daily instruc- 
tion. On the contrary, I am persuaded, that 
the youthful mind will recur, with increased 
curiosity and intelligence, to the great facts, and 
truths, and precepts of Holy Writ, if it be 
enlarged and enlivened by an acquaintance with 
other branches of knowledge. I see no reason, 
why the education given to the poor should 
differ from the education of their superiors, more 
widely than the different circumstances and 
duties of their respective conditions in life render 
absolutely necessary. One thing is certain, and 
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it is a very important consideration ; that if we 
teach them the methods of acquiring one kind 
of knowledge, they will apply them to the acqui- 
sition of other kinds ; if we sharpen their 
faculties for one purpose, they will be sure 
to use them for others. Some information, on 
subjects of general interest, many of them will 
undoubtedly seek to obtain : and it is plainly 
desirable that they should receive it from our 
hands in a safe and unobjectionable form. It is 
desirable also, that they should not be accus- 
tomed to consider, that there is any thing like 
an opposition between the doctrines and precepts 
of our holy religion, and other legitimate objects 
of intellectual inquiry ; or that it is difficult to 
reconcile a due regard to the supreme importance 
of the one, with a certain degree of laudable 
curiosity about the other. 

The experiment of mixing instruction in dif- 
ferent branches of useful knowledge with scrip- 
ture reading, and lessons on the truths and 
duties of Christianity, has been tried with success 
in the Sessional Schools at Edinburgh, by a 
zealous and alile friend of the poor, Mr. Wood, 
to whose publications on the subject I would 
refer you for further information. It has also 
been tried in more than one large parochial 
school of this diocese ; and the results have 
been very encouraging. I am therefore desirous 
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that additions should be made to the School 
Catalogue of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, adapted to supply materials for a 
more varied course of instruction than that 
which is ordinarily pursued in our schools. A 
certain number of publications, intended for this 
purpose, have already been sent forth by the 
Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society. 

The extension and improvement of the Na- 
tional system will probably decide the question, 
whether the education of the poorer classes shall 
be suffered to remain, where it ought to remain, 
in the hands of the parocliial clergy ; or whether 
an attempt will be made, to place it under the 
control and direction of the Government, with a 
compulsory provision for its maintenance. The 
political constitutions, as well as the ecclesi- 
astical systems, of those countries, in which this 
plan has been carried into effect with success, 
are so widely different from our own, that we 
can hardly reason from one to the other, with 
sufhcient correctness of analogy, to justify us in 
breaking up a machinery, which is, on the whole, 
working well, and which is every year working 
better, for the sake of substituting another, 
which may perhaps, in theory, be more syste- 
matic and complete ; but which is certainly more 
complicated, and less in accordance with the 



habits and feelings of the people. At any rate 
the experiment would be one of great hazard ; 
and if it should go to deprive the clergy of any 
portion of their legitimate authority and influ- 
ence in the education of the country, it would 
be productive of incalculable evil. 

I mention this subject on the present occa- 
sion, as presenting to the clergy a fresh incentive 
to activity, in addition to all the other motives 
which should urge them to labour with assiduity 
in this department of ministerial exertion : and 
I would particularly request the incimibents of 
populous parishes, where there are no efficient 
schools for the poor, to consider, that if the 
defect be not adequately supplied by themselves, 
in conjunction vrith the friends of the church, 
it will most probably be supplied from other 
quarters, in a manner not calculated to promote 
their comfort, nor the religious peace of their 



I have already alluded to the question of 
Church Reform, as it relates to the temporal 
possessions of the establishment : but there is 
another branch of the subject, of far greater 
importance, respecting which I feel myself 
called upon to offer you one or two observations. 
During the last few years a great variety of 
projects have been laid before the public, for 
alterations in the discipline and formularies of 



our church. So great indeed has been the 
variety, that it has afforded a plausible ground 
for arguing, that, as it will be impossible to 
satisfy all who are desirous of change, we need 
not attempt to satisfy any. It cannot be neces- 
sary that I should point out to you the fallacy 
of such a mode of arguing. What is reasonable, 
and salutary, and safe, we should admit, though 
it may be claimed but by few. What is extra- 
vagant, or hazardous, we should resist, although 
clamoured for by multitudes. With respect to 
discipline, it is almost universally admitted, that 
some change is required ; and I had hoped, in 
common with many others, that the recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Law Commis- 
sioners would, before this time, have been taken 
into consideration by the legislature, and such 
parts of them, as might have been deemed 
unobjectionable, invested with the authority of 
law. It is not the church's fault that this has 
not been done. A question of far greater 
delicacy and doubtfulness is that, which relates 
to the proposed alterations of our Liturgy. 
Considerable alarm has been felt by a great 
number of the clergy, at a report, which had 
obtained some currency, that this subject had 
been taken in hand by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in concurrence with some of the Bishops. 
I believe that there was no foundation whatever 
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for such a report, as it related to the Govern- 
ment ; I know that it was utterly groundless 
with respect to the Bishops. The question is 
one of too great importance to be taken up by 
any individual amongst us, in his private capa- 
city, whatever his own opinions may be : nor do 
I suppose that we should tolerate any interfer- 
ence, on the part either of the executive govern- 
ment, or the legislature, in such a matter, except 
so far as the former might authorize us lawfully 
to deliberate upon it, and to determine as to 
what it might be proper, after having ascertained 
the sense of the church, to submit for ratifica- 
tion to the latter. 

If I were asked, what my own opinion is, as to 
the expediency of attempting any alteration of the 
Liturgy, I should be deficient in candour and 
truth, if I did not acknowledge that I think the 
Liturgy susceptible of improvement. It would 
be little short of a miracle were it otherwise : 
and I know not why 1 should be ashamed, or 
reluctant to avow an opinion, which was enter- 
tained by Sancroft, and Stillingfleet, andTenison, 
and Wake, and Seeker, and Porteus.'" But I can 
also say, with perfect sincerity, that the improve- 
ments, which I think might be made in that 
admirable book, — next to the Bible the treasure 
and glory and safeguard of our reformed church, — 
'" See Appendix N. 
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are neither so numerous, nor so important, that 
it would be proper to risk the peace of the 
church, for the sake of introducing them ; and 
I see but Httle probabihty of attempting their 
introduction without such a risk, at a time, when 
men's minds are agitated by the contemplation 
of dangers, which menace not merely the peace 
of the church, but its very existence as an 
establishment ; and which loudly proclaim the 
necessity of union and co-operation on the part 
of all who desire to preserve it. I heartily pray, 
that a season may come, when the question can 
be looked at with calmness and candour ; and, if 
the recent conduct of the dissenters forbids us 
to look forward, with any sanguine hope, to an 
extensive comprehension of those who differ 
from us, that something may be done for the 
satisfaction of many who are sincere and zealous 
members of the church. But when I consider 
the circumstances in which we are now placed, 
and the advantage which would be taken, from 
different quarters, of any door which might be 
opened to change, I am led to adopt the sentiment 
of a pious and sagacious man," uttered nearly 
forty years ago : — " As to our Liturgy, I am far 
from thinking it incapable of amendment ; though, 
when I consider the temper and spirit of the 
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present times, I dare not wisli that the im- 
provement of it should be attempted, lest the 
remedy should be worse than the disease." 

Other subjects still remain behind, which 
might properly be adverted to on the present 
occasion ; but I have already taken up too large 
a portion of your time. If in the course of this 
lengthened address, I have said but little of our 
pastoral duties and responsibilities, and of the 
manner in which they are fuliilled by the clergy 
of this diocese, it is because the present eispect 
of public affairs is such, as to force us upon the 
discussion of those points, which concern the 
safety and stability of the church as an esta- 
blishment. If it be inferred, from the line 
which I have taken on this occasion, that it is 
only, or even principally as an establishment, 
that we value our church, and are anxious to 
defend and uphold it, we protest against the in- 
ference, as uncharitable and unjust. We should 
ill deserve the respect and attention, which we 
claim, as ministers of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, duly commissioned to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood,^^ if we could not lay our hands on our 
hearts, and declare before Him, that our attach- 
ment to that church is superior to, and inde- 
pendent of all consideration of its temporal 
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endowments ; that we love it because it is his 
church ; for his sake and the brethren's ; as in- 
heriting the promise of his Spirit ; as possessing 
richly the means of grace and edification; as 
the honoured instrument of making known his 
saving health to all nations. That we are 
utterly indifferent to the advantage, held out 
to us by our church, of a competent and 
honourable maintenance, it would be idle to 
pretend ; and there is no reason why we should 
pretend it. That tiiey, who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel,^ is the ordinance of 
its divine Author ; and there is nothing in the 
circumstance of their enjoying that livelihood, 
independent of the caprice of their hearers, 
which is in itself calculated to deteriorate the 
quality of those motives which lead men to under- 
take the ministry of our church, or to defend 
its apostolical polity. A conclusive argument 
for the disinterestedness of the great body of 
the clergy is to be found in the fact, that the 
greater part of them enter upon their sacred 
ofBce, without any reasonable prospect of ob- 
taining more than a scanty pittance, inferior to 
that which might have been earned in almost 
any secular calling. I am confident that I 
speak the fixed and deliberate purpose of the 
great body of my brethren in the ministry, of 
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whatever degree, or whatever advantages they 
may possess, when I say, that if the question 
were ever to arise between an abandonment of 
the church's principles and the sacrifice of its 
endowments, it will be found that their choice 
has been made beforehand: they would take, if 
not joyfully, yet resignedly, the spoiling of their 
goods, in the strength of that confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward}" But we plead, 
and we will continue to plead, for the temporal 
possessions and immunities, which belong to the 
established church, because we are persuaded, 
and every day's experience proves it to be so, 
that they recommend the church, and through 
it the doctrines which it teaches, to the accep- 
tance of the people at large ; that they give to 
all its ministers a vantage ground, upon which 
they may take their stand, and proclaim the 
great truths of tlie Gospel, with an authority, 
derived indeed from their high commission, but 
strengthened by the habits and prepossessions of 
their hearers :" and because it serves as a peren- 
nial fountain of divine truth, continually sending 
forth its streams to fertilize the dry and barren 
places of the land, which, if left to the operation 
of a voluntary system, would lie for ever deso- 
late and neglected. 

But let it never be forgotten, by those who 
" Heb. X. 34, 33. " See Appendix O. 
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would deprive us of our endowments, much less 
by those who share in them, that if they are 
adapted to impart a tinge of secularity to the 
motives, which induce men to enter into the 
ministry of our church, they add greatly to the 
spiritual responsibility of those who do enter. 
To promote the growth of the Redeemer's king- 
dom upon earth, and to fashion it to the likeness 
of his kingdom in heaven, are the great ends 
for which we have been called and set apart 
from our brethren : these are the ends which we 
must propose to ourselves if we desire to do the 
work of him i/iat sent us, in such a manner as to 
save both ourselves and them that hear us ; and 
the greater the advantages we possess, for doing 
that work effectually, the greater will be our 
sinfulness, if we neglect the gift that is in us, 
and are no better than indolent, indifferent, un- 
profitable servants. This consideration, at all 
times a solemn and awakening consideration, 
must surely be felt to press upon us, at the present 
moment, with peculiar force. In addition to the 
awful thought, that the eternal welfare of thou- 
sands of our brethren may be dependent upon 
our ministerial faithfulness, let us remember, 
that the stabihty of the established church 
itself is now more than ever contingent upon 
our personal qualities and exertions. Our first 
and highest trust, in this season of peril, must 
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be in Him, who alone is able to deliver us, and 
who, if it should please him to purify our church 
by tribulation, will, we are persuaded, acknow- 
ledge it, when purified for his own. Let us look 
to him for protection and guidance ; let there 
be, at the present crisis, a more than ordinary 
degree of fervency and importunity in prayer 
to him, for a more abundant effusion of his 
Holy Spirit upon all the members of his house- 
hold. But, humanly speaking, the safety of the 
church, as a recognized and honoured instru- 
ment of good in this country, depends upon its 
clergy ; upon the faithfulness of their preaching, 
upon the assiduity of their ministrations, upon 
their exemplary lives and conversations, and 
lastly, upon their brotherly union and concord. 

O my brethren, at a time, when we are con- 
strained to labour in the work of building up 
the church of God, as the Jews laboured, when 
they made up the walls of Jerusalem, every one 
of whom with one of his hands lerought in the 
work, and with the other hand held a weapon,"^ we 
shall be strangely wanting to ourselves, and to 
the cause which we have in hand, if we do not 
endeavour to realize the Apostle's precept, and 
stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving 
together for the faith of the Gospel; and in nothing 
terrified by our adversaries." " 
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One good result may certainly be looked I'or 
from the conflict, in which we are now engaged 
in defence of our church — a result not in- 
compatible, I trust, with the maintenance of 
a charitable and forbearing spirit towards those 
who difier from us — that both the ministers and 
members of that church wUI be driven to a 
closer survey, and a more serious consideration, 
of the claims which it has upon their allegiance 
and affection, and of the duties which they owe 
to its divine Head. This is one of the methods, 
by which we trust that he may he seeking to 
purify and refine it, without intending to afflict 
it to the dust. But let us see to it, each in 
his own case. Let us inquire of ourselves, 
whether, when the Lord is manifestly dealing 
with us, in the way of warning and correc- 
tion, we are, in oqr several stations, labour- 
ing in all things to approve ourselves as the 
ministers of God — by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suffering , by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned; by the word of truth, by the power 
of God, by the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left. Whether we are 
declaring to the people all the counsel of God 
with a faithful and uncompromising plainness ; 
testifying repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ; being examples of 
the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
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spirit, in faith, in purity; and in all things doing 
the work of Evangelists" 

This, and nothing short of this, it is, to give 
full proof of our ministry ; a proof most open 
and palpable to the common apprehension of 
mankind, that we are indeed, what we profess 
to be, ministers of a true and genuine branch of 
Christ's holy catholic church, apostolical in our 
doctrine and our lives, as well as in our com- 
mission, and set apart from the mass of mankind 
not more by our holy calling, than by the 
sanctity of our daily conversation, and our 
superior activity in every work and labour of 
love. 

If the dangers which now menace us, or the 
troubles which may soon come upon us, should 
have the effect of leading us to a serious and 
searching self-inquiry in these particulars, and to 
a diligent seeking for larger measures of God's 
grace, the church will gain, in intrinsic energy 
and efficiency, more than it will lose in outward 
advantages and supports : but it will not, I am 
persuaded, lose much, even in that direction : 
it will retain the hold, which it yet has, on the 
respect and affections of the people at large, and 
wiU win over to its cause many, who are now 
either hostile or indifferent. But if this should 
not be the case ; if justice should not be done to 

" 2 Cor. vi. 4. Acts xx. 27. I Tim. iv. 1 2. 2 Tim. iv, 6. 
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our increased exertions, to our more exemplary 
faithfulness, to our patient perseverance in well 
doing; if, with the prophet, it be our lot, 
humanly speaking, to labour in vain and spend 
our strength for nmight, yet we shall have the 
prophet's consolation in the assurance, that our 
judgment is with the Lord, and our work mth our 
God."^ 

'^ Isaiah xlix. 4» 
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Appendix (A.) Page 2. 

" The main support of piety and morals consists in 
the parochial labours of the clergy. If our country is to 
be preserved from utter profligateness and ruin, it must 
be by our means : and, take notice, we cannot lose our 
influence, but in a great measure by our own fault," 
Abp, Seeker's Charges, p. 2S9. 

" It is our conscientious belief, that an establishment 
is an indispensable safeguard against a desolating Hood 
of irreligion ; but only as far as that establishment is 
virtuously patronized. In other words, without the 
demolition of our existing machinery, but through its 
means, and provided that right and efficient men be ap- 
pointed to work it, we hold that tlie country may still be 
saved. And, humanly speaking, its Christian instructors 
will be its only saviours. These reformers of our 
national morahty will be the only reformers that will do 
us good. This is the great specific for the people's 
well-being; and, however derided by the liberalism of 
our age, or undervalued in the estimation of merely 
secular politics ; still, it is with the Christianity of our 
towns and parishes that the country is to stand or fall." — 
" It is by the efficacy of moral means, working a moral 
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transformntion, and by that alone, that our dcUv 
will be effected ; and little do the mere advocates of 
retrenchment, and colonization, and public works, and 
poor laws, and other merely political expedients for the 
melioration of the people- — little do they know, how 
utterly powerless all these enterprises are, while the 
Christianity of the land is unprovided for, and its 
Christian institutions are left inoperative, from the want 
of zealous and energetic labourers to fill them." Chal- 
mers on Political Economy, p. 436—438. 
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It is scarcely less difficult to think favourably of tito 
religious sincerity of those, who in the prosecution of a 
helium internecinum against the church, can unite their 
forces, not only with those of the Arian and Socinian, 
whose principles they profess to hold in abhorrence, but 
with the infidel and the atheist, who hate the church 
more than they hate the dissenters, only because it is a 
more faithful and consistent witness and keeper of God's 
truth ; and who, if they succeed in their designs against 
the establishment, will very soon turn their hand against 
their allies. 
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On the other hand, the dissenters have absurdly ex- 
aggerated their own numbers and labours. The author 
of " The Case of the Dissenters," a pamphlet full of the 
most notorious falsehoods, has hazarded an assertion 
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lliat the dissenters outnumber tlie members of the 
established church. In the county of Essex, which 
has long been the stronghold of dissent in the eastern 
part of the kingdom, the proportion of dissenters to 
churchmen is not greater than one to Jive, including 
amongst the dissenters the Wesley an Methodists, a 
majority of whom do not consider themselves to be 
absolutely separated from the church. In one large 
town-parish, the clergyman returned the number of 
dissenters at one-fourth of the whole population. But 
having shortly afterwards occasion to go from house to 
house, for the purpose of obtaining signatures to a pe- 
tition in favour of the established church, he discovered 
that he had greatly over-rated the strength of dissent in 
his pariah. 

I believe that the calculation, made by a writer in the 
Standard newspaper from parliamentary returns, that 
the whole number of Protestant dissenters in the king- 
dom, including the Wesleyan Methodistx, is not more than 
one-sixth of the whole Protestant population, is rather 
favourable, than otherwise, to the dissenters. Esti- 
mating the proportion not according to numbers, but 
according to property, and education, and contributions to 
charitable objects, one-tenth would probably be a large 
allowance for the dissenting interest. Exclusive of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the dissenters probably do not 
amount to one-twelfth of the whole population. The 
number of congregations belonging to " the three deno- 
minations" in 1839, was stated in the Congregational 
Magazine to be 2,435. See " The Case of the Church 
of England" in Eraser's Magazine for February, 1834. 

In the county of Durham, the amount of money, sub- 
scribed by churchmen to institutions for the good of the 
poor of all religious denominations, is to that contributed 
by dissenters, as twenty-eight to one; the number of 
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subscribers being as fourteen to one. In (iloucester, 
where the church is fai- less richly endowed, the pro- 
portions are twenty-seven to one, of subscriptions, and 
fifteen to one, of subscribers. 

Specimens of the calumnies and misrepresentations, to 
which I allude, are to be found in the publications of an 
association of dissenters, calling itself the Society for 
promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge, but which might 
with greater propriety be designated, as a " Society for 
inventing and propagating wilful falsehoods, on all 
matters connected with the church." An eminent dis- 
senting minister, perhaps the most eminent of them all 
for learning and candour, Dr. J. Pye Smith, who was 
one of the Committee of this Society at its first formation, 
felt it to be his duty to withdraw his name, to protest 
against the Society's proceedings, and to declare, that if 
the Committee did not in fiiture exercise greater vigi- 
lance in "guarding against violations of equity" towards 
the church, he would leave the Society. Other instances 
are given in a publication, which I recommend, as con- 
taining a great deal of useful information and sound 
reasoning, set forth with a little too much sharpness of 
invective against the dissenters, entitled " Letters to a 
Dissenting Minister of the Congregational Denomination, 
by L. S. E. London and Sheffield. 1834.." 
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" The Church, it cannot be denied, professes the 
life-giving doctrines of the gospel ; favours every great 
principle rescued from Rome by the Reformers, and puts 
into the mouth of the people a language of devotion 



unrivalled in majesty, beauty, propriety and compre- 
hension." A dissenting writer in the Eclectic Review, 
Dec. 1829. And yet this is the Church, which Mr. Binney 
says " is a great national evil ; is an obstacle to the 
progress of truth and godliness in the land, and destroys 
more souls than it saves !" 

In Mr. Jackson's Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Rev. Richard Watson, late Secretary to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, we are told (p. 6G0) that 
Mr. Watson " was no theoretic dissenter. He cherished 
no feelings of hostility towards the religious establish- 
ment of his country. An established church, recognizing 
the grand principles of evangelical truth, and accom- 
panied by a legal protection to all who prefer a diflerent 
creed and mode of worship, he declared to be, in his 
view, the most likely means of promoting true religion 
and morality, and, by consequence, the national welfare. 
He was far, indeed, from thinking that the Church of 
England had done all that she ought to have done for 
the instruction and spiritual benefit of tlie people. But 
her formularies embody the vital truths of Christianity. 
Her services keep the subject of religion continually 
before the public mind. Not a few of her clergy have 
been, and still are, among the most useful and exemplary 
of the ministers of Christ; and her general influence is 
therefore great and salutary." — " It was not, indeed, 
either his wish or his hope, that the church should 
sanction all the functionaries and machinery of Me- 
thodism ; or that the Methodists should abandon any 
of the peculiarities of their discipline, which had been 
of such great utility in promoting the interests of reli- 
gion : for this, he thought, would be beneficial to neither 
party, and would reqiiire from both such a sacrifice of 
principle as they ought not to make. But he was de- 
sirous that the Methodists should always stand in a 



friendly relation to the Church, aiming not at parly 
purposes, but simply at the advancement of true religion." 
I would direct the reader's attention to iin admirable re- 
view of this work in the British Critic for J uly, 1834. 
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Dr. J. Pye Smith, after having declared bis opinion 
that the voluntary system is the best calculated to pro- 
mote the ends of religion, adds, " But we are bound to 
consider, that this is not the state of the question, in our 
country and at the present critical time. We are not 
building a new edifice upon unoccupied ground. Ad- 
mitting the abstract argument to be in our favour, its 
practical application would require the greatest caution, 
and holy wisdom such as I dare not look for in man. 
The religious establishment of our country has been for 
ages wrought into the connexions and habits of the 
nation. To break its manifold connexions with our civil 
institutions, in any [other] way than by the gentle ope- 
ration of conviction upon the minds of its own members, 
would be venturing upon a dark, and perhaps very 
perilous course. My ardent wish and prayer is, that the 
establishment may be improved, delivered from evils 
and defects of every kind, and meliorated, honoured, and 
blessed, to the highest perfection of conformity to the 
requirements of the Holy Scriptures. When this is 
accomplished, she will no longer be dependent on state- 
patronage ; nor will a good civil government wish her to 
be so." [True, the Church will not then be dependent 
on state-patronage ; but will there be any imaginable 
reason, why suck a church, as Dr. Smith describes, 
Bhould not be patronized by the State? But in what 
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sense is the Church dependent upon the patronage of 
the State at the present moment ? We do not allow, that 
our continuing to hold the property, bequeathed to us by 
those who, to use Dr. Smith's words, " had an inde- 
pendent and indefeasible right to apply it as they 
thought proper," is a boon for which we have to thank 
the State, except so far as all proprietors are indebted to 
the State for asserting the rights of property. We do 
not even admit that church-rates, equitably levied, and 
properly expended, are any gift from the State, but a 
burthen to which property of a certain kind was made 
liable by those who had a right to make it so. With 
respect to holding offices of every kind (not being eccle- 
siastical), now that the disqualifying laws have been 
repealed, we do not enjoy state-patronage any more than 
the dissenters ; in some respects not so much ; for any 
dissenting teacher may have a seat in the House of 
Commons, from which all clergymen are by express 
enactment shut out] " When that time," continues- 
Dr. Smith, " arrives, the Episcopal church will have a 
power immensely greater than that of any other deno- 
niination of Christians. Her venerable edifices, her 
hold upon the affections of Englishmen in general, her 
endowments equitably distributed (for I trust that no 
spoliation will ever be suffered), and the unfettered 
activity of her ministers upon a system of freedom in 
worshipping and preaching in any barn, or hovel, or 
field, will be likely, under the blessing of heavenly grace, 
to produce effects of the most glorious kind, in the 
advancement of genuine religion. There will be joy in 
heaven : ' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the 
earth shall fear him.' " Sermon on the Necessity of Re- 
ligion to the Well-being of a Nation. 1834. It is with 
unfeigned pleasure that I transcribe a passage, so true 
and just in itself, and so honourable to the Christian charity 
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and candour of its author. The testimony of such a man, 
wliether for or against us, is of more weight than the 
invectives of ten Mr. Binneys. I would not, however, 
be understood, as assentbg to Dr. Smith's notion of a 
system of unrestricted preaching. 
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" Never, without the peculiar facilities and resources 
of a church establishment, will there be a full supply of 
christian instruction in the land, A practical heathenism 
will spread itself over the rural provinces, and will 
deepen and accumulate more and more in our cities," 
Chalmers oh Political Economy, p, S29. This truth 
has been irrefragably demonstrated by the same eminent 
writer in his work On tlie (Tse and Abuse of Eitdow- 
mattg." 
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In the diocese of London there are 608 benefices, the 
gross annual income of which amounts to ^7,137/., and 
the net income to 254,971/., giving an average of 399/. 
net income. The number of curates is 355, who receive, 
in stipends, 35,138/., averaging 98/. 

It is not sufficiently remembered, in discuffeions on 
this subject, that it is not merely the church's property 
which is employed in carrying on the church's work. A 
very considerable proportion of the smaller beneficea are 
held by clergymen who have some income independent 
of their preferment ; this is added to their clerical 
income, and the whole is spent for the benefit of the 
chmch. If the inducement of a certain legal mainte- 
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nance were withdrawn, a very large amount of property, 
which ia now employed in supporting the respectability, 
and increasing the efficiency of the parochial clergy, 
would be diverted into other channels, and lost to the 
cause of religion. 

The following view of the comparative value of bene- 
fices will give some notion of the diiGculties which stand 
in the way of securing a resident incumbent in every 
parish. 

The number of benefices 

Under £50 per annum, net value, is . 394- 
Between SO and £100 1621 



2000 and upwards . . . 
So that there are 6825 benefices under 300^. 



18 

per a 



net value; and only 186 above 1000/. per annum. 
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" Whatever the coming changes in the state of our 
society may be, there is none that would more fatally 
speed the disorganization and downfal of this great 
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kingdom, tlian if a hand of violence were put forth on 
the rights and revenues of the Church of England. 
Even with the present distrihution of her wealth, it will 
be found that the income of her higher, as well as 
humbler clergy, has been vastly overrated ; and nothing, 
we believe, would contribute more to soften the preju- 
dices of the nation against this venerable hierarchy, than 
a full exposure of her temporalities, grounded in the 
strictest and most minute inquiry. And certain it is, 
that, with the best possible distribution of this wealth, 
it will be found hardly commensurate to the moral and 
spiritual wants of the now greatly increased population. 
If all pluralities were abolished, and the enormous over- 
grown towns and cities of the land were adequately 
provided with churches, it would be found, that the 
whole of the existing revenues would hardly suffice for a 
requisite number even of merely working ecclesiastics. 
We cannot imagine a policy more ruinous, than that 
which would impair the maintenance of a church, that 
has long been illustrious for its learning, and that now 
promises to be the dispenser of greater blessings to the 
people, than at any former period of its history, by the 
undoubted increase of its public virtue and piety," 
Dr. Chalmers on Political Economy, p. 330. 
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I AH aware of the defence which Wharton set up for 
pluralities ; but his arguments are such as few persons, 
I think, would advance in the present day. They are 
shortly, but sufficiently refuted by Bishop StiUingfleet, 
in his Ecclesiastical Cases, published six years after the 
appearance of Wharton's book. He says, that in the 
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first constitution of parochial cliurclies, every incumbent 
was bound to a strict residence ; and many canons were 
then expressly made, that no person should have more 
than one church ; a rule which obtained in all other 
churches, and the neglect of which, as soon as it crept 
into the western churches, was complained of, and 
endeavours were used to redress it- But the argument, 
he observes, in point of conscience, seems the strongest 
against non-residence : because persons have voluntarily 
undertaken the care of souls within such limits; and 
although the bounds be fixed by human authority, yet 
since he hath undertaken such a charge personally, 
knowing those bounds, it lies upon his conscience to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon him, which cannot 
be done without constant residence, as the magistrates 
are bound by conscience to do their duty, although their 
bounds are settled by human laws; and if it be left to a 
man's conscience, whether a man answers his obligation 
more by personal attendance, or by a curate ; whetlier 
the honour of religion, and the good of souls be more 
promoted, and the peace of his own mind secured by one 
or the other, it is no hard matter to judge on which side 
it must go. The only considerable thing, he continues, 
on the other side, is. That the bishops are to take care 
that the places be duly supplied; but whether it be done 
by parson, vicar, or curate, is not material. But this 
wilt not hold. For the care of souls is committed per- 
sonally to the incumbent, and a regard ought to be had 
to his qualificatiDns, both by the patron who presents, 
and the bishop, who admits and institutes. Hooker 
defends pluralities on the ground, that it is expedient to 
reward men of superior abilities and learning: " But, as 
it fareth in such cases, the gap, which for just conside- 
rations we open unto some, letteth in others through 
corrupt practices, to whom such favours wore neither 
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meant, noi' should be communicated." " Tlie reason," 
he says, " wherefore pluraUties are allowed unto men of 
note, 13 a very sovereign and special care, that as fathers 
in the ancient world did declare the pre-eminence of 
priority in birth by doubling the portion of their first-born, 
so the church, by a course not unlike in assigning men's 
rewards, might testify an estimation had proportionably 
of their virtues, according to the ancient rule apostolic, 
' They which excel in labour, ought to excel in honour.' " 
Hooker has not considered a question, of some impor- 
tance in the controversy, whether the endowments of 
particular churches were given for the good of the 
incumbent, or of the parishioners; or, rather, whether 
they were not given for the good of the incumbent, as 
connected with that of the parishioners. " In case of 
incompetency of maintenance, and of a good provision 
for curates, and of public service, the severity of the 
ancient canons," says Bishop Stillingtieet, " is with good 
reason abated." But all these conditions must coexist, 
to justify that abatement. 

The commissioners, who drew up the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, proposed to abolish pluralities altoge- 
ther. Amongst these commissioners were Cranmer, Peter 
Martyr and Rowland Taylor. Strype informs us, that 
when the House of Commons petitioned the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal in I58i, against pluralities, (amongst 
other grievances,) the archbishop ' said, " that for himself, 
he never granted any dispensation perpetual, but to one 
man, that was then aged eighty years. And withal he pro- 
fessed, that he would never again allow of plurality for 
life — and further alleged, that himself, in the name of their 

' In D'Ewe's Jimrnal these woriis are atiributcd lo Archbishop 
Sandys; but it is clear, from a compariaan of hi« sccounl with Arch- 
bishop Whitgift's minulc of his own answer to the peliUDD given in 
Sliype, that it was the Archbishrip of CEinterbury nha Ipokc. 
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lordships, his brethren, did very well allow of that proviso 
of theirs, that where any temporary dispensations were 
granted, provision should be made of very able, godly, 
and sufficient curates," He added, that " pluralities 
could not be done away, without discouraging the best 
sort of ministers, and taking away the reward of learn- 
ing." " For pluralities," says Lord Bacon, " in case the 
number of able ministers were sufficient, and the value 
of benefices were sufficient, then pluralities were in no 
sort tolerable." 

The observations which I have made on pluralities, 
are to be referred only to those of benefices with cure of 
souls: " nee enim pluralitas officiorum in se est in- 
distincte damnanda, sed talium, quje commode ab uno 
eodemque administrari nequeunt, et quorum alteram per 
alterum impeditur." Baekmer. Jus Eccles, Prote&tan- 
tiutn, T. II. p, 445. 
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"All the parliaments since ^7 and 31 of Henry VIII,, 
who gave away impropriations from the church, seem to 
me to stand in a sort obnoxious, and obliged to God in 
conscience to do somewhat for the church, to reduce the 
patrimony thereof to a competency. For since they 
have debarred Christ's wife of a great part of her dowry, 
it were reason they made her a competent jointure."— 
" That impropriation should be somewhat more deeply 
charged than other revenues of like value, methinks, 
cannot well be denied, both in regard of the ancient 
claim of the church, and the intention of the first giver." 
Lord Bacon on the Pacification of the Church. 
Vol. III. p. 16!. 
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" The remedies for pluralities and non-residence," 
says Lord Bacon, " in rerum tialura, are but three; 
union, permutation, and supply. Union of such bene- 
fices as have the living too small, and the parish not too 
great, and are adjacent; Permutations, to make bene- 
fices more compatible, though men be overruled to some 
loss in changing a better for a nearer; Supply, by 
stipendiary preachers, to be rewarded with some liberal 
stipends, to supply, as they may, such places as are 
unfurnished with sufficient pastors." Of the Pacifica- 
tion of the Church, p. 260. This third remedy has been 
applied within the last century ; and has been rendered 
more efficacious by the provisions of the Curates' Act, 
(57 G. III. c- 99.) If the bishops had a stiU more 
extensive power of assigning liberal stipends to the 
curates of non-resident pluraliats, and of enforcing the 
erection of glebe houses, the greatest part of the evils 
resulting from pluralities would be cured. 
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" Another very useful institution was that of Rural 
Deans, which took place here before the Conquest, was 
kept up till the gi'eat Rebellion, was restored afterwards 
in several dioceses, — and is preserved to this day in 
some parts of the nation. These deans, being chosen 
out of the resident parochial clergy, could inspect, with 
small trouble, the churches and parishes within their 
several narrow districts; and being bound to report 
what they found amiss, could do it with little or no 
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offence. In the latter end of Queen Anne's, and the 
beginning of the succeeding reign, the Convocation made 
some progress towards the re- establishment and better 
regulation of this office." Seeker's Charges, p. 186. 
The office of Rural Dean was revived in the diocese of 
London by Bishop Henchman. His instructions to 
those officers are printed in Bishop Gibson's Codex, 
p. 1550. They direct the Rural Dean to inquire and 
inform of irregular clergymen, and of the deaths of 
clergymen ; to inspect churches and parsonage-houses, 
and to report thereon to the bishop; to call the clergy 
together, and to disperse the bishops orders, and to 
examine candidates for Confirmation. An account of 
the history and nature of the office of Rural Dean may 
be found in p. 971 of the same work, and in a Tract of 
Dr. Priaulx's, published by the Rev. W. Dansey in 
1832. Bohn. 
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An account of the proceedings of Sancroft, Stillingfleet, 
TilIotson,Tenison,and Wake, may be seen in the Preface 
to Mr. Wodehouse's reprint of Dean Prideaux on the 
" Revision of the Liturgy." Although I am not disposed 
to go so far as Mr, Wodehouse, I cannot refrain from ■ 
bearing testimony to the candid and Christian spirit which 
breathes throughout his Preface. Archbishop Seeker 
expressed himself as follows, in his Oratio Synodalis, 
which he was prevented by illness from delivering to the 
Convocation in 1761. " Et h^c eadem velim sibi in 
memoriam revocent, qui Liturgiam item recenseri refor- 
marique flagitant. Ornatior quidem, accuratior, plenior, 
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brevior, el potest eu fieri, el ilvbel : seil modesta trac- 
tatione, sed traiiquillia hominum animis; noti temerariis, 
qualia vidimus et videmus, ausis; non inter media 
dissidia, mutua&que suspiciones." Some of the faults 
imputed to our public service, are, as Dr. Balguy says, 
" of such a nature, as to admit of no alteration. In 
these instances we must renounce our faith, before we 
can consent to reform our worship ; to reform it, I mean, 
in the only way which can stop the complaints of its 
adversaries." Difcourses, Vol. I. p. 103, With respect 
to the discipline of our church, one of the most desirable 
changes is, the abolition of all peculiar jurisdictions. In 
delivering my Charge, I mentioned a parish in my diocese, 
which is exempt from all jurisdiction, as an example of 
the evils which flow from such exemptions. I think it 
right to observe, that my remark had no reference to the 
clergyman of that parish, but to the dilapidated state of 
the church, and to the difficulties thrown in the way of 
all improvement by the patron. 
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Mr. Knox remarks, in a letter to Bishop Jebb, 
{Cnrresp. Vol. IT. p. 1^81), " Man is so much an animal, 
as to ensure that he will, in general, think of nothing 
which does not, as it were, oblige him to think about it. 
Religion does not then, in its own nature, oblige us, as 
hunger or thirst obliges ; and therefore it must be made 
attractive, as the higher degrees of civilization are made 
attractive, by adequate exhibition, striking on the sen- 
sitive faculty. What a wonderful engine, in this depart- 
ment, is the thing called fashion! But the machinery 
is vast : public buildings, equipages, substantial comforts. 
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well-dressed persons, all have tlieir share in raising the 
tone of civil character. Can Religion advance, then, 
without being similarly, I should say analogously, 
brought into view?" He then quotes a passage from 
Fleury's Mceurs des Chretiens : " Les saints 6vSques 
des premiers si^cles, etoient des Grecs et des Romains, 
souvent grands philosophes, et toujours bien instruits 
de toute sorte de biens^ance. lis s^avoient que I'ordre, 
la grandeur, el la nettete des objets exterieurs, excitent 
naturellement des pens^es nobles, puree, et bien reglees ; 
et que les affections suivent les pensees : mais qu'il est 
difhcile que V&me s'applique aux bonnes choses, tandis 
que le corps souffre, et que I'imagination est bless^e. 
lis croyoient la piete assez importante, pour I'aider en 
toutes mani^res," 

" That public respect which an establishment com- 
mands for the institutions of Christianity, confers upon 
the ministers of the gospel illustrious advantages for the 
effective discharge of their office. It is true, that if the 
world were what it ought to be, the excellency of their 
message would give to faithful ministers all the respecta- 
bility which they need. But then, were the world what 
it ought to be, their message would be superfluous ; and 
it must be evident to every sober man, that in the absence 
of miraculous interposition commanding reverence, it is 
most desirable that the people, among whom we labour, 
be predisposed in some other way to respect our official 
character." Church EstabUshmenls Defended, by the 
Rev. C. J. Brown. Glasgow, 1833. 
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A CHARGE. 



Retehend Brethren, 

Living as we do in a very extraordinary period 
of this world's history, events of the most stirring 
and momentous interest are following each other 
in rapid succession. Of these, some may aflFect 
us as members of civil society : others may affect 
our creditj our influence, and our usefulness, as 
ministers of the gospel of Christ. Our more 
immediate concern, however, is not so much with 
the political aspect of the times, as with the bear- 
ing which some recent occurrences have upon the 
discharge of our ecclesiastical functions. 

In adverting to the events of a public nature, 
which have taken place since I last had the privilege 
of addressing you, —the most prominent and the 
most deeply interesting to us is, the general and 
simultaneous movement which has been made by 
the dissenters against the Established Church, and 
in avowed opposition to its connexion with the 
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state. As an open enemy is less to be dreaded than 
a covert and insidious foe, we have reason to thank 
them for having annouoced their wishes and inten- 
tions without disguise or circumlocution. We 
have reason to thank them for having thrown off 
the mask, and for having taught us what will be the 
value of any redress of imaginary grievances, or 
of the concession of any subordinate claims, so 
long as the grand ulterior object is withheld.* It 
is scarcely necessary for me to observe, that this 
is nothing short of the entire severance of the 
church from the state. The means to which they 
have resorted for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose, have been in perfect harmony with the end in 
view. They have enlisted under their banners the 
abettors of every heresy, to which the abused and 
perverted right of private judgment has, in these 
times, given birth ; and, in the prosecution of their 
unholy warfare, have had recourse to weapons, 
from the use of which, the consistent Christian 
would instantaneously recoil. 

* If the concurrent statements of the public papers be deseir- 
ing of credit, Enrt Grey himself seems to have become a con- 
vert to tliia opinion. In an interview which his lordship has re- 
cently had with a deputation of dissenters from Glasgow, his 
lordship is reportett to have said, " thtit when he saw dissenterH 
takio!; up such grounds," (viz. aiming at (he overthrow of all 
Church Establishments,) " he was almost led to feel as if be 
should ahandon all etfurls io despair. They were now doing the 
very thing which those who opposed the concessions he had ad- 
vocated, said they would do." 



If, indeed, men, whose minds are blinded by pre- 
judice, and whose passions are excited by every 
kind of misrepresentation, were capable of being 
wrought upon by the voice of reason and the force 
of argument, the dissenters would long ago have 
relinquished their sacrilegious designs. The union 
between Church and State has been successfully 
vindicated, and its beneficial influence upon society 
at large, fully demonstrated by writers of the most 
eminent talents, learning, and piety. In reply to 
the arguments alleged in defence of this union, the 
enemies of establishments have been able to brinff 
forward only two passages of Scripture;* neither 
of which is, in the least degree, applicable to the 
point at issue. These passages have been so often 
cited, and the inferences deduced from them so 
often refuted, that I might incur the imputation of 
plagiarism, were I now to make any remarks with 
reference to tliem, or endeavour to show their utter 
irrelevancy. Since, therefore, the subject of eccle- 
siastical establishments has already undergone such 
ample discussion, I purpose, upon the present oc- 
casion, not to pursue a defensive line of argument, 
but to see how far the system of dissent itself will 
bear examination by the touchstone of Scrpture. 

In the following brief survey of the general prin- 
ciples of di.ssfcnt, I should wish to avoid all acerbity 
of recrimination. The remarks which I am about 
to make, I should wish to be characterised by a spi- 
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rit ofcaiiflour, moderation, and Cliristian charity : 
at the same time, I cannot consent to incur tlie woe 
denounced upon tiiose that call evil good, and 
good evil ; that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness ; that pnt bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter. My appeal will be to the law 
and to the testimony/; and, instead of believing 
ei:erj/ spirit, my aim will be to tri/ the spirits whe- 
ther they are of God: because many fahe pro- 
phets are gone out into the world. 

The first topic to which I would advert is, the 
autliority of a permanent and stated ministry. 

The terms by which the ministerial office is de- 
signated in the New Testament, evidently imply 
a delegated power, that is, a power derived from 
iiim from whom it primarily emanates, and exer- 
cised for the good of those for whose benefit it is 
conferred. Who is it that commissions an am- 
bassador to negociate a treaty of peace, and deli- 
vers to him his proper credentials, but the king, by 
whom he is dispatched ? Who is it that selects, 
from the number of his most faithful dependents, a 
steward to give to each of his servants their por- 
tion of meat in due seasoji, but the chief head and 
ruler of the household ? Who is it that nominates 
an overseer to superintend the labours of the infe- 
rior members of the family, to stimulate the indo- 
lent, to rebuke the refractory, to encourage the in- 
dustrious, but the same person? Who is it that 
appoints a shepherd to lend his sheep, to protect 



tliem from the ravenous beast, to retjover tliose 
which go astray, to guide them to their allotted 
pasture, but the owner and proprietor of the Sock ? 
The king, or nation, to whom the ambassador is 
sent, have no voice in his appointment ; the house- 
hold do not select the steward or overseer; the 
flock do not choose the shepherd. The applica- 
tion is obvious; and it cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of St. Paul : How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in him of v)hom they 
have not heard f and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher f and how shall they preach, ex- 
cept they be sent ? 

But out of this last question another of great 
importance arises, viz: — who are the persons in- 
vested with a legitimate mission? A member of 
the Church of England will have no difficulty in 
replying to this inquiry by a reference to the twen- 
ty-third Article.* 

A dissenter, however, may be expected to dis- 
allow the authority of this as well as of the rest of 
our Articles, whatever weight they may have with 



* " It is npt lawful for any man to talce upon him llie office of 
public preaching, or ministering Ihe sacraments in the congrega- 
tion, before he be lawfully called and sent to execute the same. 
And those we ought to judge lawfully culled and sent, which he 
choaen and called to this work, by men who have public autho- 
rity given unto them ia the congregation, to call anil send minis- 
ters into the Ixird'a vineyard." 



churchmeiij and to ask — Wliere is your testimony 
from Scripture ? To this it may be briefly answer- 
ed, that accumulated proofs have been deduced 
from the internal evidence of the New Testament, 
as well as from the external evidence of ecclesias- 
tical history, that the apostles were, (as tlieir desig- 
nation implies,) sent by the immediate personal ap- 
pointment of their divine Master ;* that they trans- 
mitted to others the ordinary functions of the mi- 
nistry which they had received from him ; that tliese 
again conveyed tlie same authority to their succes- 
sors ; and tliat, thus the power which is now exer- 
cised by the bishops of the Church of England, of 
calling and sending " ministers into the Lord's 
vineyard," has been derived from its original de- 
positaries. In one of the concluding interviews 



* The i'ollowing is the teBtiinony of Clemeng Romanus, one of 
the apostolic t'alhera. " The apostles have preached to ua I'rora 
our Lord Jeaus Christ ; Jesus Christ from God. Christ therefore 
was seut hj God ; uud the aposOea by Christ. But both were 
orderly sent according to the will of God. For having received 
their comniand, and being thoroughly assured by the resur- 
rection nf our Lord Jesus Christ, and convinced bj the word of 
God, with the fulness of the Holy Spirit, thej went forth, pro- 
claiming that the kingdom of God was at hand. And thos 
preaching through couutriea Hnd cities, they appointed the first 
fruits (of their conversions) to be bishops and ministers over such 
as should afterwards believe, having first prot'ed them by the 
Spirit." A translation of tlie epistles of Clement of nciine, 
Polycarp, and Ig^naiius ; and of the apologies of Justin Martyr 
and 'I'crtulliiin. — Bij the Hev. Temple C/ievallier, page 41, 



which our blessed Saviour had with his disciples 
during the interval between the time of his resur- 
rection and that of his ascension, he declared to 
them, As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
yoit ; and St. Paul, in uiriting to Timothy, says^ 
The things that tkou hast heard of tne, among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who shall be able to teach others also. 

That the order of men, who, in the language of 
the article, *' have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation to call and send minis- 
ters into the Lords vineyard," is the episcopal or- 
der, has been so often proved, that it would be su- 
perfluous in me to repeat arguments which cannot 
but be familiar to those whom I am now address- 
ing. My object, indeed, is not so much to vindi- 
cate the already well established claims of episco- 
pacy, as to show that the general system of dissent, 
as it relates to the authority of the teachers of reli- 
gion, the subordination of their flocks, and chris- 
tian union, is opposed to the distinct intimations of 
the divine will, concerning these subjects, which 
may be collected from the New Testament. 

In the nuiJierous passages which bear directly 
or indirectly upon the question of a christian mi- 
nistry, we may discern the clear and unequivocal 
traces of authority — of authority which cannot be 
safely rejected. 

When our blessed Saviour delivered to his 
apostles their credentials, he ratified their proceed- 



ings with this solemn sanction : He that receiueth 
you, receiveth me ; and he that receiveth me, re- 
ceiveth him thai sent trie. And again, when he ap- 
pointed other seventh/ also, he subjoined a similar 
warning ; He that heareth yon, keareth me ; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that de- 
tpiselh me, despiseth him that sent me.* In the 



* The epistles of Ignatins, of whom Dr. Paley, in his work on 
" The Evidences of Chrintianity," observes, that he was bisliop 
of Autiocli within forty years after the Ascension, and that he 
liad lived anil conversed witli the apostles, contain many passages, 
I in which the episcopal authority is spoken of in terms somewhat 
I startling to modern ears. The following paragraph, as well aa 
I many others, alludes to the three orders of the ministry; at the 
le time, it inculcates subordination, exhorts to unity, and dis- 
f yuades from division. " For, although some would have deceived 
me according to the Uesh, but the Spirit is not deceived, being 
from God. For it knows both whence it comes and whither it 
goes, and reproves the secrets (of the heart.) 1 cried whiUt I was 
among you ; I spake with a loud voice. Give ear to the bishop 
and to the presbytery, and to the deacons. And some suppose 
that I spake this, as knowing before the separation of some i but 
he is my witness, for whose sake I am in bonds, that 1 know no- 
thing from any man. But tbe Spirit spake, saying on this wise : 
< nothing without the bivliop; keep your bodies as the temples 
' of God ; love unity ; flee divisions ; be the followers of Christ, as 
r he was of the Father." — Ciievaltier's Trtaislalion nf the Epistles 
of Clement i>f Rome, &c. page 116. 

Milner, in bis History of the Church, makes the fallowing ob- 
Rervations on the epistles ol* [gnatius : " Nothing lies more on his 
heart in all his epistles, than to recommend the most perfect union 
of the members of the church, aud to rcprobHte schisms and dis- 
tensions. He represents tlie Christiaus as all united to Jesus 



impressive and affecting charge wliicli St. Paul 
delivered at Miietus to the elders of the Ephesiau 
church, we may recognize the evidences of the 
same spiritual authority. When taking his final 
leave of theni, never more to meet in this world, he 
delivered tlie following admonition : Take heed, 
therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God ivhich he hath 
purchased with his own blood. So, also, when, 
in his first epistle to Timothy, he is enumerating 
the appropriate characteristics of a christian bishop, 
a prudent and judicious government of his own 
house is specified as a requisite qualification for 
taking care of the church of God; while, even in 

Christ, all partaking of the Game Bjiiritual lil'e. To separate 
from tlie church, and to lose tliat subordiiiation in trhich they 
titood to their pastors, was to teai' in pieces the body of Christ, 
imd to expose themselves to the seductions of those wlio 
would draw them from the Faith and hope of the gospel. In mo- 
dern times, this language is judged not very consonant to the 
spirit of liberty, on which we are so apt to felicitate ourselves ; 
and 1 am persuaded, that the strong manner in which submission 
to the bishop is inculcated, has been the most weighty argument 
with several persons to encourage themselves in doubts of the 
authenticity of these pieces. But to doubt the genuineness of 
these epistles on this account, is to be the slaves of prejudice. 
Usher, and after him Vossius, have sufBcieiitJy distinguished the 
genuine from the false and the interpolated ; and the testimony of 
antiquity, and the agreement of the epistles, asthuspuritied, with 
the (juotations of the ancients, runder them superior to all excep- 
tion." — MiUtt-r'a Hislory of the t'htuxh of Christ, vol. i. p. 156. 



the subordinate office of a deacon, tbe same quali- 
fication is not deemed superfluous. But how, it 
may be asked, can the power of ruling or governing 
co-exist with tbe system generally, if not univer- 
sally, pursued in dissenting congregations How 
can the minister, who is dependent upon the ca- 
prices of his people, and liable to be casliiered by 
them, wlienevcr liis reproofs or his opinions give 
offence, maintain tlie dignity of his office, and fulfil 
the terms of his spiritual commission ? How can 
he warn t/iem that are unruly, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine f How 
can he venture to deal with a heretic in the manner 
which St. Paul prescribes ? In short, bow can be 
exercise that salutary influence and controul, which, 
as the same apostle declares, were conferred for 
tbe purposes of edification? The practical ten- 
dency of dissent in these respects is so far from 
being in unison with tbe dictates of scripture, that 
ministerial authority can never be adequately 
maintained upon dissenting principles. 

A.S all the relative duties have tlieir correlatives, 
if an awful responsibility rest upon tbe teachers of 
religion — if the overseers of the flock be required 
to watch for souls, as they that must give an 
account ; it is manifest that respect for their office, 
deference to their judgment, and obedience to tlieir 
instructions, should be evinced by those who con- 
stitute their spiritual charge. Hence the divine 
Autijor of Cliristianity enjoined attention to tbe 
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lessons inculcated by the scribes and Pharisees, 
because they sat in the seat of JVI oses, even though 
he denounced them as hypocrites and a generation 
of vipers. Hence St. Paul, in addressing the 
Thessalonians, says : We beseech you, brethren, 
to know them which labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and 
to esteem them very highly in love for tkeirwork's 
sake. Hence also, wlien writing to the Hebrews, 
he addresses thein in the last chapter of his epistle 
in these words of similar import : Remember them 
which have the rule over you, who have spoke?i to 
you the word of God ; and again, in the same 
chapter, Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves. Now, upon the dissenting- 
scheme, all these duties seem to be reversed, and 
the relative position of ministers and people ap- 
pears to be completely changed ; so that they bear 
rule, who ought to be governed, and they are go- 
verned, who ought to bear rule. Thus an inextri- 
cable confusion is introduced into those moral 
duties which result from the important relation 
that subsists between a pastor and his flock. Upon 
this ground, therefore, I cannot but regard the pre- 
vailing system of dissenters as unscriptural and 
unsound. 

Let us now bring the principles and practices of 
dissenters to the test of the written word with re- 
ference to another very essential point — and that 
is, the duty of union upon christian principles. 



If we had not some acquaiulance with the ob- 
liquity of the human uiideriitaDding and the cor- 
ruption of the human heart, we miglit be amazed 
at the little importance which is attached, by a large 
portion of the christian community, to the nume- 
rous passagesscattered throughout the volume of the 
New Testament, inculcating the duty of charity, or 
brotlierly love, and enforcing the necessity of agree- 
ment, in mind and judgment, as the only solid basis 
for the full and unrestrained development of this ex- 
alted affection. Instead of endeavouring to main- 
tain the miity of the Spirit in the. bond of peace, 
by every concession short of a sacrifice of principle 
and an unjustifiable compromise of the truth ; in 
the pride of self-importance, and with an overweau- 
ing confidence in their own private opinion, men 
are found separating from the church upon any fri- 
volous plea, and again, perhaps, leaving the sect, 
which they may have joined, for reasons equally 
groundless. Thus the bond of christian union is 
rent asunder, and endless disseutions are perpe- 
tuated, to the great detriment of the cause of re- | 
ligion, and to the interruption of that harmony i 
which ought ever to subsist between the followers , 
of the same Lord and master. 

But is not this at variauce witli the practice of 
the primitive church, before its peace had been in- 
terrupted by a sectarian spirit ? How delightful 
was " the communion of saints," when tkey con- 
tinued sledfasihj in the apostles' doctrine and 



fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in 
prayer ! * 

Is it not at variance with that sublime petition 
wliich is recorded in the seventeenth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel? Could he in whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom 
were centered all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, be mistaken in his estimate of the im- 
portance of christian union, when he poured forth 
the following exquisitely beautiful supplication, — 
Neil her pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which should beliet^e on me through their word; 
that they all may be one ; as Ihou, Father, art hi 
me, and 1 in thee; that they also may he one in us ; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me f Can there be any unity amongst Chris- 
tians, so close, so intimate, so indivisible, as the 
hypostatical union which exists between the three 
persons of the sacred Trinity, who constitute the 
supreme mysterious Godhead ? Or can there be any 
motive for maintaining this union, so cogent, so 



■ lu terms which may be regarded as the coonterpart of those 
which are employed by St. Luke, Ignatius, writing to tlie Eplie- 
siana, saja, " Ye all iadividually come together in coniniow 
in one faith, and in one Jesiis Christ, who was of the race of 
David, according to the ilesh ; the Son of man and the Son of 
God ; obeying the bishop and the presbyterj, with an eatire af- 
fection, breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immorta- 
lity; our antidote, that we should not die, but live for ever in 
Jesus ChT\6i."—CheKaUier'ii Ti-rmslation of the Epir.tles of Cle- 
ment of Rome, Sac., page S5. 



powerful, so irresistible, as the tendency which it 
has to silence the unbeliever by confirming the 
truth of our Saviour's diviue mission ? 

If there be any one duty which is the subject of 
more reiterated exhortation, than another, under 
the christian dispensation, it is that of love. What 
Baith our blessed Lord? A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another ; as 1 have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. What saith 
the great apostle of the Gentiles? Love is thefuU 
fiUinq of the law ; charity never faileth ; the end 
of the commandment is charity. Time would fail 
to cite the numerous passages to the same effect, 
which might be adduced both from his writings and 
from those of bis fellow-apostles. Should it be 
inquired in what way compliance with this duty 
may be facilitated, and a spirit of chanty fostered, 
the answer would be obvious. These ends would 
be most effectually attained, by promoting unity of 
sentiment, by cultivating similarity of views upon re- 
ligious subjects, and by joining in a participation of 
the same religious ordinances. Hence it is that 
Christians are so repeatedly enjoined to be of one 
mind, and that St. Paul pleads so earnestly upon 
this point with the Corinthians. Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no division among you ; but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment. 



What then must be the consequence of that end- 
less diversity of opinion, which dissent inevitably 
produces ? Must not these multifarious discrepan- 
cies tend to alienate the affections of Christians 
from each other, and to destroy that peace and con- 
cord which ought to be maintained by those who 
are called upon fo be like-minded one toward 
another, according to Christ Jesus, that they may 
with one mind and otie mouth glorify God? And 
such are the effects actually produced ; for rival 
and conflicting sects often view each other with a 
degree of mutual distrust, jealousy, and aversion, 
which can only be surpassed by the hatred which 
they bear to the national church from which they 
have separated. That such feelings are not con- 
sistent either with the letter or the spirit of the 
word of God, must be readily conceded. 

It has, indeed, often been contended, with some 
plausibility of argument, that minor differences re- 
lating to the forms of religion and modes of wor- 
ship, ought not to estrange Christians from each 
other, and that when men are agreed upon the es- 
sential and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
it is of little or no moment, whether they difler 
upon subordinate points. But such reasoning 
is more specious than solid. The matter of fact 
cannot be disputed, that such differences do pro- 
duce estrangement : and such estrangement is con- 
trary to the spirit of the gospel. Besides, it is a 
much more delicate question than is usually ima- 



gined, to determine what mny relatively be consi- 
dered as subordinate points. Admitting, for tlie 
sake of argument, that forms ofcliurcli governnieDt 
might be regarded as such, still that fearful decla- 
ration must occur to our thoughts, ffhosoever 
shall break one of these least commandments 
aw', shall teach men so, shall be called least in 
the ki?Jffdo?n of heaven. But is it really a question 
of secondary importance, whether we endeavour to 
maintain that unity of judgment, harmony of doc- 
trine, and uniformity of worship, which appear to 
have so beneficial an influence in preserving the 
peace and concord of the christian community 1 
No man can entertain such a sentiment, who sur- 
veys that striking picture of the church of Christ, 
which is delineated by St, Paul, in the four last 
verses of the second cliapter of his epistle to the 
Ephesians, and in the sixteen first verses of the 
fourth chapter of the same epistle.* 

From these considerations I am led to infer that 
the general system of dissent, by multiplying differ- 
ences of opinion, tends to alienate the minds of 
Christians from each other, to fortify the infidel in 
his unbelief, and to counteract the object of that 
sublime petition to which I have already alluded.-j- 

But tliere is yet another ground upon which dis- 
sent in general appears to be indefensible, and 
that is, because the very act of separation, or the con- 
tinuing in a state of separation, from a scriptural 

• See Appendix A. f See Appendix B. 



and apostolical ell urcli, constitutes tliesiii'ofscliism,* 
I am aware tliat tliia sin is regarded with uiucli in- 
difference in the present day. Bui what is the chaff 
to the wheat, saith the Lord. Is not my word like 
as afire ? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces ? The unbelief ot' man 
cannot ma^f the word of God of none effect ; and 
the perverseness of man, however it may misinter- 
pret, cannot abrogate the divine law ! The same 
authority which has commanded us to he kindly 
affectioned o?ie to another with brotherly love, to 
be of the same mind one towards another, to fol- 
low after the things vthich make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may ed^y another, has also 
enjoined us to mark titem which cause divisions, 
and offences, contrary to the doctrine which we 
have learned, and to avoid them, assigning this as 
a reason ; for they that are such, serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own be^ly, (i.. e. pur- 
sue their own selfish and sinister deiigns,) and 
by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts 
of the simple. There is, indeed, such perfect con- 
sistency in the moral precepts, as well as in the 
fundamental doctrines of revelation, that iu refer- 
ence to the subject under consideration, it is difficult 
to say, whether unity is more emphatically incul- 
cated by the dehortations from division, or divi- 
sion is more peremptorily prohibited by the exhor- 
tations to unity. In this, as in numberless otlicr 
* See Appendix C. 



cases, tlie positive and the negative precepts of tlie 
Bible, reeiprocally illustrate, confirm, and enforce 
each other. 

Were I, however, called upon to point out the 
passage in the New Testament, which represented 
the evils of division, whether in civil or religious 
matters, in the most appalling ligbt, I should have 
no hesitation in fixing upon one which occurs in 
the fifth chapter of St. Paul's epistle to the Gala- 
tians. The apostle there contrasts the works of the 
flesh wilb the fruits of the Spirit. Amongst the 
works of the flesh, he enumerates not only the gross 
transgressions which every rightly-constituted mind 
vfould brand with reprobation, but those emula- 
tins, divisions and heresies to which, in the esti- 
mation of many, so little criminality is attached. 
For it is eminently deserving of attention, that St. 
Paul makes use of the same term (Si^oarairfui) * in 
this passage, as he does in Rom. xvi. and that, as 



• Le^h io his " Critica Sacra." which waa dedicated to the 
" WestmiuBter Assembly of Divines," translates Stxo'rraitiai by 
the word " dissensio." The word alpcait, which immediately 
follows, he translates " secta." Upon the latter word, the learn- 
ed Diodati, in hie " Annotations on the Bible," makes the fol 
lowing pertinent remarks, — " Sects, as well as idolatries and false 
worships (where of the apostle hath spoken in tlie beginning of the 
verse, are true effects of the flesh, viz. of tlie natural corruption 
of man by sin, as well in the darkness of the understanding as 
in the perverseness of the will, &\ed upon its own opinions, 
lover of singularities and vain glories, rebellious against the 
truth, failing in charity, and endeavour of peace and concord in 
he church." — Diodnti's Annotations, I'l! loco. 



there lie affirms that they who cause clivisious act in 
subserviency to their own carnal principles, — so 
here he places divisions in the same gradation of 
guilt with adultery, fornicationj idolatry, luurders, 
and drunkenness. And with respect to one, as 
well as to the other, he solemnly declares that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. 

Can it, then, be thought a matter of indifference 
whether men propagate heresies, encourage secta- 
rian principles, and foster a spirit of dissension and 
disunion both in Church and State? Can separa- 
tion from a church, which founds its doctrines and 
its polity, its ministrations and its sacraments, upon 
the platform of primitive Christianity, be justified 
by any plea short of its imposing unscriptural 
terms of communion — a plea, the invalidity of 
which has been admitted by some of the most emi- 
nent nonconformists ? • Can the general principles 
and practices of dissenters, in promoting this sepa- 
ration, be reconciled with those passages of Scrip- 
ture which have been adduced, and with many 
others of a similar nature? 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. Let it not 
be inferred from wliiit has been said, that I would in- 
volve all disseuters indiscriminately in one sweeping- 
sentence of condemnation. There are many, doubt- 
less, who are dissenters from necessity rather than 
from deliberate conviction. In consequence of tlie 
* See Appendix D 
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lamentable disproportioD between tbe cbiircbesof the 
Establishment and the immense masses of popula- 
tion which are congregated in the manufacturing 
districts, as well as in and near the metropolis, 
tens and liundreds of thousands would live and die 
strangers to the sound of the gospel, and precluded 
from the participation of all religious ordinances, if 
they did not find zealous ministers of difl'erent de- 
nominations to whom they might attach themselves, 
and from whose ministrations they might derive 
the knowledge and consolations of religion. Al- 
though the age of miracles has ceased, yet 1 cannot 
but think that the spirit of the observation address- 
ed by our blessed Saviour to his disciples, when 
they had interdicted some one from casting out 
devils, because he had not, like them, received an 
immediate commission from their divine master to 
work miracles in his name, may be applied to those 
who, ill the destitution of a regular ministry, un- 
dertake the pastoral office, and by parity of reasouj 
to their respective Hocks, And John answered 
him, saving. Master, we saw one casting out de- 
vils in thy name, and hefolloweth not ?is : andwe 
forbad him because hefolloweth not us. But Jesus 
said, forbid him not : for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is 
on our part. — (Compare also Phil. i. 15 — 17.) 

Far be it from me, indeed, to affirm, that, even 
where inadequacy of accommodation in the church 



cannot be alleged as a reason for separation, no 
otiier justifiable plea can be assigned. Since no 
Protestant will take upon him to assert that the 
church of which he is a member is infallible, he 
must, in consistency with his own principles, admit 
that some latitude of opinion may exist as to the law- 
fulness of those terms of communion which any par- 
ticular church may prescribe ; and, consequently, 
he cannot deny that there may be such a thing as 
conscientious dissent. As far as the cases of indi- 
viduals are concerned, it is not for us to pronounce 
judgment upon them : to their own master they must 
stand or fall. How far invincible ignorance, or the 
bias of education and early prepossessions, may ex- 
tenuate, if not vindicate dissent, can be determined 
only at that unerring tribunal, where ail the deci- 
sions of fallible men will be rectified, and where a 
distinction will be made between blameless error, 
and error involving guilt. At the same time it is to 
be apprehended that errors of the understanding 
are much less frequently devoid of siu, than is com- 
monly imagined. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
affirm, that error involuntary, in the full sense of 
the term, is of rare occurrence. It is then only es- 
sentially involuntary, when all the means for its 
avoidance have been diligently and faithfully em- 
ployed without success. What these are, it does 
not fall within my present design to inquire ; but 
there is much reason to fear that the instances are 
comparatively few amongst those who are its vie- 



tims, wliere the dsc of the requisite means lias been 
combined with that rectitude of principle, integrity 
of heart, and docility of understandiag, which are 
necessary for the attainment and perception of the 
truth. 

It would be happy for those who set up their 
own crude notions of church government in oppo- 
sition to the concurrent evidence of ecclesiastical 
liistory, and to the decisions of the wise, the pious, 
and the learned of every age, if they were sensible 
of the deep criminality of voluntary error, when it 
prompts a course of couduct at variance with the 
letter, no less than with the spirit of the cliristian 
religion. It would be well for them, if they con- 
sidered the possibility of their being entirely mis- 
taken as to the validity of those objections which 
they have been led to entertain against that parti- 
cular form of ecclesiastical polity from which they 
dissent. It would be well for them if, on the other 
hand, they considered the utter impossibility of 
their being mistaken with regard to the duty of cul- 
tivating unity, which is expressly enjoined, or of 
avoiding division, which is expressly forbidden. 
Unless the separatists of the present day can de- 
monstrate from the Scriptures that the Church of 
England prescribes unlawful terms of communion, 
as clearly as the illustrious founders of the Refor- 
mation proved that the Church of Rome did so, 
they ought to reflect whether they may not be in- 
curring the joint guilt of violating the one and pro- 
moting the other. 



But this is not all : ttiey have, in their collective 
capacity, protested against the interference of the 
civil magistrate with the concerns of religion. 
They have protested against the union of church 
and state, and avowed their determination to rest 
satisfied with nothing short of the dissolution of 
that union. Has it never occurred to their minds 
that they may possibly lie mistaken as to the prin- 
ciples upon which this protest and this resolution 
are founded? Have the sentiments entertained 
concerning this subject by the most eminent di- 
vines, both at home and abroad, both conform- 
ists and nonconformists, for the space of three cen- 
turies, been the results of prejudice and the fig- 
ments of intolerance? Has it been reserved for the 
men of this generation to bring to light truths 
identified with the vital interests of religion, and 
connected with the fundamental principles of legis- 
lation, of which scarcely a statesman or a theologian 
had caught a glimpse from the first promulgation of 
Christianity to the present day ? Surely a strong 
presumption exists against the correctness of views 
which seem to have nothing but their novelty to re- 
commend tbem, which are in this country repu- 
diated by an immense majority of the best-informed 
and (may I not be allowed, without any violation 
of charity, to add) of the best disposed part of tiie 
community, and which, with the exception of one 
single commonwealth of a very modern date, 
where, if any credit is to be given to well-authen- 
ticated testimony, the experiment has been tried. 
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and tias failed; — witb this single exception, are at 
variance witli the entire civil and religious history 
of the whole humau race. If, then, tlie opinions 
which our modern dissentients have espoused rela- 
tive to this subject, be (as it has been repeatedly 
proved by the most incontrovertible arguments that 
they are) erroneous in theory, and mischievous in 
practice, — if the ruling powers in every rightly or- 
ganized government be under the highest moral 
obligation to uphold the christian religion gene- 
rally, and to incorporate with the state and endow 
that specific form ofChristianity which seems upon 
the whole best adapted to the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of the people, ^and if such incorpora- 
tion and endowment be found from experience pro- 
ductive of the most substantial benefits to the 
community at large,— how aggravated must be 
the guilt of those who would disturb such a bene- 
ficial arrangement, and who would, either by per- 
suasion or intimidation, induce the legislature to 
desert a cause which has the strongest possible 
claim to its most vigorous and decided support ? 
How is the criminality of such conduct enhanced, 
if the means to which recourse is had for the attain- 
ment of this end be as unjustiliable as the end 
itself? What can any one, who possesses the 
slightest particle of moral sensibility, allege in ex- 
tenuation of the calumnies which have been heaped 
with unsated malevolence upon the clergy of the 
Established Church, in order to bring the institution 
itself into disrepute ? What can we say in defence 



of the artful appeals wlii^Ii are unceasingly made 
to the cupidity, and to all the baser and more sordid 
pa'^sious of the human heart ? To those who are 
actively engaged in the turmoils of this unholy 
contention, may with great truth be applied the 
words of the apostle St. Jude : These be they 
who separate themselves, sensual, having not the 
Spirit. Their very designation of dissenters 
shows that they are living in a state of separation 
from that clmrclt, to the doctrines or disci|)line 
or worship of which they object. If they be ac- 
tuated by factious, ambitious, or covetous motives, 
there can be no doubt that they are sensual — 
'l'uT(iKoi — natural men, i. e, men under the dominant 
influence of the carnal mind. At the same time, 
the hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
which tlieir proceedings have a necessary tendency 
to engender, afford too sure an indication that they 
are destitute of the renewing and sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit. 

Having dilated somewhat at large upon the ge- 
neral principles of dissenters, aud their present 
conduct with reference to the Established Church, 
and having endeavoured to show the contrariety of 
both to the gospel of Christ, I must be very brief 
in my animadversions upon the specific grievances 
to whicl), by a very extensive movement, they have 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the public 
I cannot, however, pass 
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As a question of civil polity, it must be conceded 
tliat some general system of registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, would, abstractedly con- 
sidered, be a desirable object. But how such a 
system could be accommodated to the diversified 
opinions and practices of the multifarious sects 
into which the seceders from the establishment are 
divided, witlioutanyiufringemeut of the claims and 
privileges of the church and its ministers, witliout 
any desecration of the ordinances of religion, and 
without any encroachment on the rights of con- 
science, is a question of a most complicated nature, 
and one that appears to be involved in iuextricabfe 
difficulties. No scheme ought to be tolerated for 
an instant that has a tendency to supersede or set 
aside the sacrament of baptism, or even to dimi- 
nish the reverence which is due to that solemn 
rite. No legislative enactment ought to be passed, 
which might have the effect of weakening the mar- 
riage tie, by divesting it of those religious sanc- 
tions with which it is now ratified and confirmed. 
And with regard to tlie claim of dissenting ministers 
to officiate in our burying- grounds at the interment 
of any member of their respective congregations, it 
has been justly observed, that they might with as 
much reasonableness and pro|)riety lay claim to the 
use of our churches. — The one, no less than the 
other, is the freehold of the incumbent. The one 
has been set apart by the same ecclesiastical 
authority as the other, for the celebration of the 
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rites of sepulture according to tbe prescribed for- 
Diularies of the Established Churcii. What claims^ 
therefore, can they who dissent from these formu- 
laries, have to practise their own peculiar modes 
of intertneDt in places which have been so appro- 
priated ? Upon what principle can such an at- 
tempt to invade the imprescriptible rights of the 
church be vindicated ? 

Upon the question of church-rates, I have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing a decided opinion. It is 
well known that these rates constitute a charge 
upon land or houses, as the case may be, for the 
siistentation and reparation of the fabric of the 
church, as well as for other incidental expenses 
connected with its services, which rests upon 
the valid and unimpeachable title of immemorial 
usage. If this land, or these houses, should, in 
the unceasing fluctuations of property, pass into 
the hands of dissenters, there is no more reason 
why they should be exempt from this charge than 
from that of poor-rates, or rates for the coun- 
ty. Any such partial exemption would be a rob- 
bery of others by transferring to them a burden 
which did not belong to them, that is, to which 
their property had not previously been subject. 
To plead conscience in behalf of such an exemp- 
tion, will scarcely admit of a charitable construc- 
tion. We are commanded to render to all {heir 
dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
tvkomcusto7n. There can be no doubt that the 



primitive Christians scrupulously obeyed this i 
juncfion ; tliere can be as little doubt of their being 
fully aware that some portion of the tribute and 
customs thus levied was devoted to purposes alto- 
gether alien to the christian religion; yet we do . 
not hear of their pleading " conscience," as a 
reason for withholding their legal dues. If any 
part of the sums thus raised were applied by their 
civil rulers to the purpose of upholding an odious 
and corrupt system of idolatry and superstition, 
they well knew that the guilt attached, not to 
themselves, but to their governors. Can Chris- , 
tiaus, therefore, of the present day be justified in ' 
demurring at the payment of contributions towards 
the support, not of pagan rites and heathen abo- 
minations, but of achurch, the doctrines of which 
are admitted by orthodox dissenters themselves to 
be pure and scriptural, however they may be dis- 
posed to cavil at its discipline and worship? 

Objections equally insurmountable do I feel to 
the introduction of " false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism," into our universities, by the unrestricted 
admission of dissenters to all degrees except those 
of divinity. The arguments which have been ad- 
duced against this measure are so well known in 
consequence of the discussions which have already 
taken place with reference to it, that 1 will not 
weary your patience, upon which I have already 
trespassed loo long, with their repetition. It is to 
be hoped that the legislature will never be induced 



to iuvade the chartered riglits of these leariifd 
bodies, or to violate those fundaaiental principles of 
their incorporatiou, vchicli give them a legitimate 
claim to the designation of " seminaries of sound 
learning and religious education," For my own 
part, I would remonstrate against any such en- 
croachment upon the privileges of the Universities, 
as a flagrant act of injustice ; and I would conjure 
those who duly appreciate the value and impor- 
tance of the two Universities as the main stays and 
bulwarks of the Established Church, and who per- 
ceive that the vital interests of the latter are indis- 
solubly connected with the system of religious in- 
struction which is pursued in the former, to oppose 
it by all legal and constitutional means. Were I, 
indeed, as fully persuaded that such a concession 
would satisfy the wishes of the dissenters, and dis- 
arm them of any further hostility to the Church, as 
I am convinced that these results would not follow, I 
should still feel it my duty to oppose their being ad- 
mitted to graduate in our Universities, upon the prin- 
ciple that we are not to do evil that good may come. 
The evil, according to my judgment, would consist 
in sanctioning and giving currency to the popular, 
but eminently pernicious and unscriptural, dogma of 
modern liberalism — that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence what creed a man embraces or what mode of 
worship he adopts, provided he be sincere— a dog- 
ma which would make no difference between Saul 
of Tarsus and Paul the aposUe, and which would 
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place tlie martyr and his sanguinary persecutor, 
tlie heatlieii idolater aud the spiritual worshipper, 
in the same scale of moral excellencs. If, as I verily 
believe to be the case, tlie Established Church be a 
truly apostolical Church — a pillar aud ground of 
the trulh, maintaining it against the inroads of infi- 
delity, heresy, sectarianism, and superstition ; if a 
regular outward, as well as inward, call be gene- 
rally necessary to give validity to the ministration 
of the word and sacraments; if unity of judgment 
and afl'ection be an object worthy of assiduous cul- 
tivation ; and if, on the other hand, schism or divi- 
sion be an evil most earnestly to be deprecated ; 
then would I protest against a measure which would 
tend to undermine the foundation of the Protestant 
Establishment, to confound the distinction between 
the intrusive and the duly accredited minister of the 
gospel, to set aside an uniform system of religious 
worship and instruction, and to nmltiply religious 
dissentions to an indefinite extent. 

In the interesting account which the biographer 
of Hooker has given us of the last moments of that 
•' most learned, most humble, holy man," we find 
that after having appeared for a short time in a 
state of deep abstraction, the friend who attended 
him on his dying bed expressed a wish to be in- 
formed of the subject which had occupied his 
thoughts. His answer was truly characteristic of 
the author of such a work as the " Ecclesiastical 
Polity." He replied, " thathe was meditating the 



immber and nature of ani^^els, and tlieir blessed obe- 
dience and order, without wliicli peace could not 
be in heaven,— and oh I that it might be so on 
eartli !" 

In this prayer we must all concur. But alas! 
there is little prospect of this blessing being realized 
so long as men who may aptly be described in the 
language of St. Jnde as murmurers, complainers, 
ivalking after their own bests, instead of being sa- 
tisfied with complete toleration and a free admis- 
sion to all offices of trust and emolument in the 
state, not only demand an absolute equality with 
those who are members of the Established Church, 
but distinctly avow that they shall be satisfied with 
nothing short of its entire demolition. The ten- 
dency of such designs on the one hand, combined 
with the urgent necessity of firmly resisting them 
on the other, must be to excite feelings of mutual 
irritation, and to disturb the peace and harmony 
of civil society. Efforts of a similar nature have 
already desolated this conntry with the horrors of 
civil war, and with all its train of attendant evils !* 
We may, therefore, truly say —This wisdom de- 
scendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. For where envying and strife is, titers 
is confusioyi, and every evil work. 

In the momentous struggle upon which we have 
been forced to enter, we have the indescribable sa- 

* See Appendix F. 




tiafaction of reflecting that we liave not been the 
af):gressors. No attempt lias been made or contem- 
plated on our part to curtail or invade the rights 
and privileges of dissenters; and, consequently, 
their attempts to invade those, which appertain to 
us, are altogether gratuitous and unprovoked. To 
whatever extremities, therefore, tlie contest may 
proceed, all the responsibility of its commencement, 
and of the evils in which it may finally issue, rests 
exclusively with our opponents. Our cause is the 
cause of truth, of justice, of sound principle, and 
of pure religion. Let us then maintain it with un- 
compromising firmness; but, at at the same time, 
in a christian spirit. Above all, let us, in the faith- 
ful and conscientious discharge of every duty, cast 
ourselves and that pure and reformed part of the 
christian church, of which we are ministers, upon 
the protection of that God who is not the author of 
confusion but of peace— who has commanded Chris- 
tians to submit themselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake; and who, in the case of 
those that perished in the gainsayimj of Core, has 
left an awful monument of the righteous retribution 
which finally awaits the fomenters of schism and 
rebellion. 
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Note A, page 16. 



Clement of Rome, in the following extract from his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, has inculcated peace and con- 
cord amongst Chrislians, by directing their attention, in 
the most touching and eloquent manner, to the order and 
harmony which the Almighty Creator has established 
throughout the univerae: — ^" The heavens peaceably re- 
volving by his appointment, are subject unto bira. Day and 
night perform the course appointed by him, in no wi^e in- 
terrupting one another. By this ordinance the sun and 
moon, and all the companies of stars, roll in harmony 
without any deviation, within the bounds allotted to them. 
In obedience to his will, the pregnant earth yields her fruit 
plentifully in due season to man and beast, and to all crea- 
tures that are therein; not hesitating or changing any 
thing which was decreed by him. The unsearchable secrets 
of the abyss, and the untold judgments of the lower world, 
are restrained by the same commands. The hollow depth 
of the vast sea, gathered together into its several collections 
by his word, passes not its allotted bounds; but as he 
commanded so doih it. For he said, liilherlo shall t/iou 
come, and the waves shall be brohenwithin thee. The ocean, 
impassable to mankind, and the worlds which are beyond 



it, are governed by the same commandB of their Master. 
Spring and simimer, and autumn and winter, give place 
peaceably to one another. The ninds, in their stations, 
perform their service without interruption, each in his ap- 
pointed season. The ever-flowing fountains, ministering 
both to pleasure and to health, without ceasing, put forth 
their breasts to support the life of man. Nay, the smallest 
of living creatures maintain their intercourse in concord and 
peace ; all these hath the great Creator and Lord of all 
things ordained to be at peace and concord ; for he is good 
to all; but above measure to us, who flee to his mercy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and 
majesty, for ever and ever. Amen." — (ChevaHier's transla- 
tion of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 8tc. p. 21) 

Ignatius also, in his Epistle tu the Fhiladelphians, thus 
exhorts them: — "Give diligence, therefore, to partake all 
of the same Eucharist. For there is but one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup in the unity of his blood : 
one altar, as there is also one bishop, together with the 
presbytery and the deacons, my fellow- servants. That so, 
whatsoever ye do, ye may do it according to the will of 
God."— P. 1 14. 

They who are disposed to attach little or no importance 
to uniformity of religious worship, or to the duty of main- 
taining communion with theChurch of England, would do 
well to study with attention a sermon of Dr. Lightfoot's, 
on John x. 22, 23 — Atid it was at Jerusalem, the feast 
of the dedication, and it was winter. Aiid Jesus walked in 
the temple in A'o/omoM's porch. From these words the 
learned author undertakes to demonstrate the following 
proposition, viz. ; " That our Saviour held in communion 
with the church of the Jews, in which he lived, in the pub- 
lic exercise of religion ; and, I might add, in conformity to 
the common custom of the nation in civil converse. An 



observation," he proceeds to say, " that the text plainly 
affordeth, those considerations laid to it, that I have men- 
tioned. For, look upon this feast as a thing of religion 
and religious ohsei'vation ; he is present at it as holding 
communion with the church in the public exercise of reli- 
gion : or look upon it only as a civil commernoration, and 
of a civil institution ; he is present at it, because he kept 
in conformity with the cominoD customs of the nation in 
civil converse. 

" I begin with the former: and we are upon a subject 
very seasonable in these times of our great divisions and 
separations. And I know no point that may more usefully 
and profitably be studied and looked into towards the re- 
conciling our great separations than this — if so be the ex- 
ample of our Savionr be of authority and value with us." — 
(Lightfoot's Works, vol. vi. p. 214. Edited by Rev. J. R. 
Pitman.) 



Note B, page 16. 

Not only do the divisions which prevail in the christian 
world at large harden the scoffer, and confirm the scepticism 
of the infidel ; but the schisms and dissensions of Protes- 
tants have contributed in an eminent degree to enlarge the 
dominions of the man of sin, the son of perdition, and to 
promote the more general dissemination of the errors of 
popery. The testimony of Baxter — a testimony to which 
dissenters cannot reasonably object, is very strong to this 
point. It is adduced by Bishop Stillingfleet, in the pre- 
face to his work on the " Unreasonableness of Separation." 
The following is the passage quoted by this learned pre- 
late: — " Two ways, especially, popery will grow out of our 
divisions. 
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" 1. By the odium and scorn ofourdisagreemeDts^tncon- 
neUncy. and multiplied sects ; they will persuade people 
that we must come from unity to them, or else run mad, 
and crumble into dust and individuals. Thousands have 
been drawn to popery or confirmed in it by this argument 
already ; and I am persuaded, that all the arguments else 
in Bellarmine, and all other books that ever were written, 
have not done so much to make Papists in England, as the 
multitude of sects among ourselves. Yea, sound profes- 
Bors of religious strictness, of great esteem for godhness, 
have turned Papists themselves, when they were giddy and 
vearied with turnings; and when they had run from sect 
to sect, and found no consistency in any. 

" 2. Either the Papists, by increasing the divisions, would 
make them be accounted seditious, rebellious, dangerous to 
the public peace ; or else, when so many parties are c 
strained to beg and wait for liberty, the Papists may not be 
shut out alone, but have toleration with the rest. And 
shall they use our hands to do their work and pull their 
freedom out of the fiic ? We have already unspeakably 
served them, both in this, and in abating the odium of the 
1 gunpowder plot and thei r other treasons, insurrections, a 
[■ Spanish invasion." — (Preface to the " Unreasonableness of 
iparation," page xxviii.) 
I have in my possession a publication printed at Dublin 
in the year 1682, with the following curious title-page,< — 
« Foxes and Firebrands ; or a Specimen of the Danger and 
Harmony of Popery and Separation ; wherein is proved 
from undeniable matter of fact and reason, that separation 
from ihe church of England is, in the judgment of Papists, 
and by sad experience, found the most compendious way 
to introduce Popery and to ruin the Protestant religion. 
The secoud edition, in two parts " The author concludes 
the first part with the following, amongst other, inferences 



which are peculiarly deserving of attention at ihc present 
crisis. 

" First, That the Pope and Papists have, ever since the 
Protestant re For mat ion, endeavoured to raise up sects and 
differences ofopinion amongst Protestants, by sending their 
disguised emissaries among the zealous and well-meatiing 
people, to seduce them into separation and schism, 

" Secondly, That they look upon these practices as most 
effectual means to bring the people back to the Romish re- 
ligion, and to introduce Popery among us, 

" Fifthly, That obstinate dissenters are, before God, and 
according to the judgment of the strongest reason, buitt 
upon plain matter of undeniable fact, guilty of all the real 
danger of Popery prevailing again in these nations, by the 
ruin of the Protestant religion. 

" Seventhly, That therefore it is the joint interest both of 
prince and people of these nations, to support and defend 
the Church of England, as now by law established; those 
of her communion being, by a tract of experience of equal 
date with the Reformation, found to be, both in principles 
and practice, the most peaceable and loyal subjects, and 
soundest Protestiints of unshaken allegiance and unble- 
mished loyalty, the ablest champions against Popery, and 
the church being the only bulwark of the Protestant reli- 
gion, as is but too evident by the constant endeavours of 
the Papists, both by their own power and the assistance of 
dissenters, to undermine and overthrow it."' — (Foxes and 
Firebrands, &c. page 69.) 



Note C, page 17. 

Before I introduce to the reader's notice a few miscellane- 
ous quotations on the subject of schism, 1 will retjuest 
his attention to the following important and instructive 
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extracts frocn one ot two aermotis of Hooker's on part of the 

Epistle of St. Jude, wliich perhaps are not bo well known 
as his great work, the " Ecclesiastical Polity." In the 
conclusion of this extract the reader cannot fail to observe 
the accuracy and precision with which this, "judicious" 
writer contradistinguishes heresy, Bchism and apostacy 
from each other, and defines the nature of schism. 

■' For your better understanding what this severing and 
separating of themselves doth mean, we must know that 
the multitude of them which truly believe, (howsoever 
they be dispersed far and wide each from other,) is all one 
bodi/, whereof the head is Christ ; one building, whereof he 
is corner-stone, in whom they, as the members of the body, 
being knit, and, as the stones of the building being 
coupled, grow up to a man of perfect stature, and rise to a 
holy temple in the Lord. That which linketh Christ to us, 
is his mere mercy and love towards us. That which tieth 
us to him, is our faith in the promised salvation revealed 
in the word of truth. That which uniteth and joineth us 
amongst oureelves, in such sort that we are now as if we 
bad but one heart and one soul, is our love. Who be in- 
wardly in heart the lively members of this body, and the 
polished stones of this building, coupled and joined to 
Christ, as flesh of his flesh and bones of his bones, by the 
mutual bond of his unspeakable love towards them, and 
their unfeigned faith in him, thus linked and fastened, 
each to other by a spiritual, sincere, and hearty affection of 
love, without any manner of simulation ; who be Jews 
within, aud what their names be, none can tell, save he 
whose eyes do behold the secret disposition of all men's 
hearts. We whose eyes are too dim to behold the inward 
man, must leave the secret judgment of every servant to 
Lord, accounting and using all men as brethren 
both near and dear unto us, supposing Christ to love them 



tenderly, so aa they keep the professLon of the Gospel, and 
join in the outward communion of saints : whereof the one 
doth warrantize their faith, the other tlieir love, till they 
fall away and forsake either the one or the other, or both ; 
and then it is no injury to term them as they are. When 
they separate themselves, they are avTOKaraKpirol, not 
judged by us, but by their own doings. Men do separate 
themselves either by heresy, schism, or apostacy. If 
they lose the bond of faith which then they are supposed 
to do when they frowardly oppugn any principal point of 
christian doctrine, tliis is to separate themselves by heresy. 
If they break the bond of nnity whereby the body of the 
church is coupled and knit in one, as they do which wil- 
fully forsake all external communion with saints in holy 
exercises purely and orderly established in the church, this 
is to separate themselves by schism. If they willingly cast 
off, and utterly forsake both profession of Christ and com- 
munion with Christians, taking their leave of alt religion, 
this is to separate themselves by plain apostacy." — 
(Hooker's Works, page 546, fol. ed.) 

Bishop Still in gfleet, in his work on the" Unreasonable- 
ness of Separation," gives the following extracts relating to 
this subject — onefromthe writings of Irenseua, the other from 
those of Chrysostora. " Irenaeus saith, that Christ will 
come tojudge those who make schisms in the church, and 
rather regard their own advantage, than the church's 
unity ; who for slight causes, or for any, make nothing of 
cutting asunder the great and glorious body of Christ, 
and do what in them lies to destroy it. They speak for 
peace, but they mean war; they strain at a gtiat and 
swallow cameU. The benefit they hope to bring to the 
church, cannot make amends for the mischief of their 
schism." — "Nothing provokes God more," saith Chrysos torn, 
" than to divide bis church : nay, the blood of martyrdom 



will not wash off the guilt of it. The mischief the church 
receives by it, is greater than it receives from open 
enemies : for the one makes it more glorious, the other ex- 
poses it to shame among its enemies, when it is set upon 
by its own children. This 1 speak to those who make 
no great matter of schism ; and indiB'ereiitly go to the 
meetings of those who divide the church. If their doc- 
trine be contrary to ours, for that reason they ought to 
abstain; if not, they ought to do it so much the rather. 
Do not you know what Corah, Dathan, and Ahiram suf- 
fered ? And not they only, but those that were with them ? 
Eut you say they have the same faith, and they are very 
orthodox; — why then do they separate? One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism. If they do well, we do ill ; if we do 
well, they do ilK If they have the same doctrines, the 
same sacraments; for what cause do they set up another 
church in opposition to oura? .... I speak these 
things that no man might say, he did not know it to he such 
a sin. I tell you and testify this to you, that separation 
from the church, or dividing of it, is no less a sin than 
falling into heresy." — (Bishop Stillingfleet, on the Unrea- 
sonableness of Separation, page2]2.) 

But I know of no writer who speaks in stronger terms 
of reprohation of the sin of schism than Baxter in his 
Christian Directory, as he is quoted in the same work. 
He says that " schism is a sin against so many, and clear 
and vehement words of the Holy Ghost, that it is utterly 
jrithout excuse ; whoredoms, and treason, and perjury, are 
notoftener forbidden in the gospel than this: that it is 
contrary to the very design of Christ in our redemption, 
which was to reconcile us all to God, and to unite and cen- 
tre us all in him ; that it is contrary to the design of the 
Spirit of grace, and to the very nature of Christianity it- 
self : that it is a sin against the nearest bonds of our 
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highest relations tu each other ; that it is either a dividing 
Christ or robbing him of a great part of his inheritance : 
and neither of these is a little sin : that it is accompanied 
with self-ignorance and pride, and great unthankfulness to 
God : that church-dividers are the most succcessfui ser- 
vants of the devil, being enemies to Christ in his family 
and livery: and that they serve the devil more effectually 
than open enemies : that schism ia a sin which contra- 
dictcth all God's ordinances and means of grace, which 
are purposely to procure and maintain the unity of his 
church."— Bishop Stillingfleet's reference in the margin is 
to the " Christian Directory," page 741. — (Unreasonable- 
ness of Separation, page 205.) 

In what light echisni was regarded by the ancient church 
will appear not only from the testimonies of Irenoeus and 
Chrysostom given above, but also from the following ex- 
tracts from ttie learned and elaborate work of Bingham, 
on the " Antiquities of the Christian Church." — " 1 have 
already showed that a like discrimination," (vix. similar to 
that between different degrees of heresy,) " was made be- 
tween schismatics of different kinds, and that the censures 
of the church were inflicted on them only in propor- 
tion to the quality of their offence, observing the different 
nature and various degrees of their separation or schism. 
Some only absented from church for a short time, suppose 
two or three Lord's days successively, without any justifia- 
ble reasons for it. And it was thought sufficient to cor- 
rect such by a moderate punishment of as many weeks' 
suspension ; others attended some part of the service, sup- 
pose the sermon, and the psalmody, and the first prayers 
for the catechumens; but then withdrew, as if they had 
been penitents, when the service of the faithful or the 
Communion office came on, and the Eucharist was to be 
offered and received by all, that were not for some fault ex- 
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eluded from it. And these, as greater criminal?, were de- 
uied the privilege of making any oblations, and excluded 
for some time from all other holy offices of the church. A 
third 6ort of separatists, which are most properly called 
schismatics, were such as withdrew totally and universally 
from the communion of the church ; pretending that her 
communion was polluted and profane, by the mixture of bId- 
ners ; or finding out other such reasons to charge Iter with 
Binful terras of communion, and justify their own separa- 
tion by many the like pretences, of which the history of 
the Novatians and Donatists affords many instances. Now, 
against these, the church commonly proceeded more se- 
verely, using the highest censure of excommunication or 
anathema, as against more profest and formal schismatics, 
and the destroyers of that inviolable unity and peace which 
ought to be most sacredly preserved in the body of Christ." 
— (Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian church, book 
xvi. chap, vi.sec. 22.) 

Such being the practice of the early Christian church, 
the Rev. Joseph Milner, in his account of Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, who hved {be it observed) before Chris- 
tianity was incorporated with the state, is led to make the 
following judicions reflections, " Before the time of this 
able and active prelate, no instance had happened of any 
separation from the church, except in the case of damna- 
ble heresies. Slight and tolerable inconveniences had not 
yet been thought sufficient reasons to justify such violent 
measures ; and it must be owned, if really good men in all 
ages had possessed the same conscientious dread of the sin 
of schism, it would have fared much better with vital 
Christianity ; and further, those separations which must 
of necessity be made, when false worship and false doc- 
trine are prevalent, would have been treated with more re- 
spect in the world." And again, two or three pages fur- 
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ther on, the same pious antlior observes — " I cannot but 
think that, in modern times, much evil might have been 
prevented in the church of ChrisI, if many excellent men, 
who have suffered their minds to be harassed by needless 
and frivolous scruples, had possessed more tenderness of 
conscience in regard to the question of schism and separa- 
tion," — (Milner's History of the Church of Christ, vol. !. 
pp. 379.3S2.) 

Allusion having been made to the writings of Cyprian, I 
cannot conclude this article of the Appendix with any quo- 
tation more appropriate than the following, extracted from 
a work not only of great intrinsic merit, but also one, the 
value of which is, I apprehend, much enhanced by its ex- 
treme scarceness. 

" All that now remains is, to call upon our dissenting 
brelbren, by all the considerations of love and kindness to 
themselves, of tenderness for the honour of religion, the 
edification of their brethren, and the peace, security, and 
welfare of the Church and State wherein they live, that 
they would duly and impartially weigh and consider things, 
put a stop to the separation wherein they are engaged, 
return to, and hold communication with us, and keep the 
miiti/ qflhe Spiril in the bond of peace. Let them bethink 
themselves what a mighty evil schism is, and will be so 
found before God at the last day, and whether any thing 
can be meet to be put in the balance with the peace and 
unity of the church, and those vastly important conse- 
quences that depend upon it. Let us consider a httle, 
what a deep sense the best and most pious Christians that 
ever were, had of it. ' It is better to suffer any thing than 
that the church of God should be rent asunder ; it ia every 
whit as glorious, and, in my opinion, a far greater martyr- 
dom, to die for not dividing the church, than for refusing 
to sacrifice to idols,' says Dionysius, the good Bishop of 
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Alexandria, in his letter to NoTalian. And Cypriaa speaks 
very severe things to this purpose; *That a persoD going 
from the church to gchismatics, though iit that capacity 
he should die for Christ, yet can he not receive the crown 
of martyrdom.' And how oft elsewhere doth he tell us, 
' That such an one hath no part in thr- law of God, or the 
faith of Christ, or in life and salvation ; that without this 
unity and charity, a man eaintot enter the kiiigdotn of 
heaven ; and that although he should dehver himself up to 
the flames, or cast bis body to wdd beasts, yet this would 
not be the ctown of his faith, but the punishment of bis 
falsehood, uot the glorious exit of a religious courage, but 
the issue of despair ; such a one may be killed, but be can- 
not be crowned. He rends ibe unity of the church, de- 
stroys the faith, disturbs the peace, dissolves charity, and 
profanes the holy sacrament.' And were it necessary, I 
could show, that the ancient fathers say the same thing. 
And can we now be such degenerate ChrisLians, (if we can 
be said to be Christians al all,) as to make nothing of 
schism and separation? Are not the p;Iory of God, the 
peace of tlie church, and the good of souls, things as con- 
aiderable, as necessary and indispensable now, as tbey were 
of old ? I beseech you, brethren, return from whence you 
are fallen, and let us all with one shoulder, set ourselves to 
support that church with whose ruin we are all likely to 
sink and fall. Let us lay aside envying and strife, confii- 
siun and eveiy evil work, and let us Jo/low after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.''— (A. collection of cases and other discourses lately 
writtea to recover Dissenters to the communion of the 
Church of England, page 510.) U may not be amiss in 
this place to inform the reader, who may not happen to be 
acquainted with the work from which I have just quoted, 
and shall have occasion to quote again, that the following 



archbishops and bishops were among the contributors to it; 

Dr. Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Tennison, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Sharpe, Archbishop of York. 
Dr. Patrick, Bishop of Ely. 
Dr. Grove, Bishop of Chichester. 
Dr. Williams, Bishop of Chichester. 
Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester. 

Note D, page 19. 



In the collection of cases above referred to, there la one 
under this title, "The Case of Lay Communion with the 
Church of England considered." In this treatise the au- 
thor shows what was the opinion entertained of the 
Church of England, by the most eminent Nonconform- 
ists. He brings forward evidence from the writings of 
many of them to prove, amongst other things, that the 
doctrine of the church is sound and scriptural — that its 
worship is conducive to edification — that its ministry is 
substantially the same as that which Christ hath establish- 
ed, and that all the defects inherent in it, do not annul the 
office. He also further shows, that both the old and new 
Nonconformists, in general, held it to be unlawful totally 
to separate from it. And he winds up the whole with the 
apposite introduction of additional passages from Iheir 
writings. " Thus," he observes in conclusion, " I have 
considered the most material points, in which the lay-mem- 
bers of the Church of England are concerned, and showed 
that the lawfulness of the things enjoined upon such, is 
declared and justified by the suffrage and judgment of as 
eminent Nonconformists as have lived in the several ages 
since that unhappy controversy was first set on foot 



among ns. And now what remains, but that, every one 
concerned set himself seriously and impartially to consi- 
der it ? And it becomes such so to do when they go against 
the stream of the most experienced of their own party, 
who might pretend to undersland the case as well, if not 
better, than any that were conversant in it. It becomes 
such, 'when they bring that under the condemnation of false 
worship, which the Lord, the author of all truth, doth 
allow in his service. When they forsake the prayers of the 
congregation, and depart from the table of the Lord, and 
break off society and communion with the churches of 
Christ, when they expose religion to contempt, and the 
truth of God to reproach, by the rents and divisions in Ihe 
church ;' as Mr. Ball doth represent it. 

" It becomes them, ' when our division gratifieth the 
Papists, and greatly hazardeth the Protestant religion, and 
by it we may lose all which the several parties contend 
about;' as Mr. Baxter hath proved. 

" it becomes them, when the Church of England is the 
bulwark of the Protestant religion amongst ns at home, 
and that, according to the noted saying of Mr. Egerton, 
' The withdrawing totally from it, would more effectually 
introduce Popery than all the works of Bellarmine.' 

" It becomes them, when this is the bulwark of it 
abroad, and * all the reformed churches in the world have 
a venture in this bottom, which if compared to a fleet, the 
Church of England must be acknowledged to be the admi- 
ral. And if it go ill with this church, so as it miscarry, 
there is none of the churches of Christ, this day under 
heaven, but are like to feel it;' as Mr. Brindley discourses. 

" Lastly, it becomes them, when divisions and separa- 
tions draw down the displeasure of God, and lay us open 
to his judgments. Therefore Dr. Bryan, after he hath 
largely insisted upon the argument, and the present case 
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amongst us, doth thus apply tiimeetf; ' O that 1 could 
prevail with you to lay sadly to heart the greatness of the 

sin of division, and grievoiisnesa of the punishment threat- 
ened against it, and that hath been executed for it ; and 
that the leaders and eiicouragers of private Christians to 
make this sinful separation, would read ofl, and meditate 
upon, St. Jude's Epistle, to v. 20 ; and that the multitudes 
that are willing to be led by them, would follow the pre- 
scription of the means here to preserve or recover them- 
selves from this seduction, v. 20, 21 ; and that both would 
leave off their revdirig the government ecclesiastical, and 
the ministers that conform, and submissively behave them- 
selves by the exdrapleof Michael!!'"— (Collection of Cases, 
&C. page 86.) 



Note E. 
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The following extracts from the " Sylloge Confeasionum 
sub tempua relormandfe Ecclesiae Edilarum," will place in 
a most clear and satisfactory light, the opinions which 
were entertained by the most eminent divines in foreign 
countries concerning the duties of the civil magistrate with 
respect to religion. 

" Magistratus omuls generis ab ipso Deo est institutus ad 
generis humani pacem ac tranquillitatem,ita, ut primum in 
mundo locum obtineat. Si hie sit adversarius ecclesia, et 
impedire et obturhare potest plurimum. Si autem sit ami- 
cus, adeoque membrum Ecclesia;, utilissimum et excelleu- 
tissimum membrum est Ecclesise, quod ei perniidtum pro- 
desse denique peroptime juvare potest. 

■' Ejus officium pra:ipuum est, pacem et tranquillilatem 
publicam procurare et conservare. Quod san^ nunquam 
fecerit feliciua quam cum fuerit ver^ timens Dei et religio- 
sns, qui videlicet, ad exemplum sanctiasiraorum regnm 
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principuoique populi Domini, veritatis preedicatioiiem, et 
fidem sinceram proinoverit, mendaciaet superstitionem om- 
nem cum omni impietate et idolotatria exciderit, Ecclesiam- 
quB Dei defenderit. Equidem docetnua religionis curam, 
imprimis pertinere ad magistratum sanctum." — {Sylloge 
Confesaionum, Confessio Helvetica, page 102.) 

" Quanquam autem multi in imperils negligunt gloriam 
Dei, tamen hsec prseeipua cura esse debebat, audire et am- 
plecti veram doctrinam de Filio Dei, et Ecclesias fovere, eicut 
Paal, inquit • Et nunc reges intelligite, erndimiiii quijudi- \ 
catis lerram. Item: Aperite porlas, priiicipes,'vestras : id 
eat, Aperlle Iraperia evangeiio, et prgebete hospltium Filio 
Dei. Et Esaiie xlix- El reges eriml nulritores tut et re- 
gince: ideal, respublica^ sint nutrices Eccleaiie, prsebeant 
hospltla Ecclesila et piis studlia. Ipsi quoque reges et 
princlpea aint membra Ecclesiae, et doctrlnam recte intelli- 
gunt, non adjuvent eos qui falsam doctrlnam stabiliunt, et 
iojustam sa3vitlam exercent, sed slnt memorea htijua dicti : 
Glorificantes me glorificabo : et Daniel regem Babyloni- 
cnm hortatur ad agnitionem irie Dei, et ad clementiam er- 
ga exulantem Eccleaiam, cum alt : red'ime peccata tua cum 
justilia et dementia erga pai/peres. et erit sanatio delicto- 
Tum liioram: et cum aint inter prascipua Kccleaise membra, 
videant ut j udicia iu Ecclesifi rectt; exerceantur : sicut Con- 
fitantinus, Theodosius, Arcadius, Marcianusj Carolus Mag- 
nus, et multi pii reges curaverutit recta exerceri j udicia Ec- 
cleaiEe." — (Sylloge Confesaionum, ConlesBloSaxonlca, page 
270.) 

" Credlmua Deum Opt, Max. ob generis humani corrup- 
tetam atque dcpravationem, regea, principes et maglstratus 
constituisse : velleque ut mundus hie iegibus ac certa poli- 
tla gubernetur, ad coeicenda hominura ?ilia, et ut omnia 
inter hominea recto ordine gerantur. Idclrco magistratus 
ipsoa gladio armavit, ut maloa quidem plectans poenis, pro- 



bos vero tueantur. Horum porro est non modo de civili poHtia 
conservanda esse solicitos, verum etiam dare operani ut ea- 
crum ministerium coiiservetur,omnis idololatria et aduUeri- 
nus Dei cultus e medio tollatur, regnura Antichristi dirualur, 
Christi vero regnum propagetur. Denique horum est effi- 
cere, ut sacrum evangelii verbum undique prasdicetur, ut 
singuli pure Deum colere et venerari ex prtescripto verbi 
ipsiu3 liber^ possiot." — (Sylloge Confesaionumj Confessio 
Belgica, page317.) 

As Isaiah xlix. 23, is adduced in the Saxon confession of 
faith, to show that states and their governors are bound to 
take the church under their fostering care, and as the em- 
perors Constantine and Theodosius, with others, are pro- 
duced as instances of pious rulers, who thought it their 
duty to take cognizance of its affairs ; I will take this op- 
portunity of showing how exactly that eminent Christian 
and sound practical commentator, Matthew Henry, coin- 
cided in his application of this important passage with 
the illustrious founders of the Reformation, In his exposi- 
tion of the passage in question, he observes : " This pro- 
mise was in part fulfilled to the Jews after their return out 
of captivity. Divers of the kings of Persia were very ten- 
der of their interests, countenanced and encouraged them, 
as Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. Esther the queen was a 
nursing-mother to the Jews that remained in their capti- 
vity, putting her life in her hands to snatch the child out of 
the flames. The Christian church, after a long captivity, 
was happy in some such kings and queens as Constantine 
and his mother Helena, and afterwards Theodosius and 
others, that nursed the church with all possible care and 
tenderness. Whenever the sceptre of government is put 
into the hands of religious princes, then this promise is 
fulRlled. The church in this world is in an infant state, and 
it is in the power of princes and magislra tes to do it a great 



deal of service. (" Permultum prodesse," " peroptim^ jii- 
vare." Confessio Helvetica, ut supra.) It is happy when 
they do so, when their power is a praise to them that do 
well." — (Matthew Henry, in loco.) 

There is a passage in a sermon published in the miscel- 
laneous writings of this excellent man, which is of much 
too great importance to be omitted in this place. It is of 
importance, not only as affording an additional illustration 
of the sentiments of the foreign reformers, but more espe- 
cially as enabling the reader to perceive the contrast be- 
tween the pious nonconformist in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and the factious dissenter of the nine- 
teenth century. " Let us much more give God praise, for 
the national establishment of our religion, with that of our 
peace and civil liberty. That our Canaan is not only a land 
flowing with milk and honey, but (which is a much greater 
advantage) that it is IininaiiiieCi land, Isa. viii. 8 ; that 
the Christian religion, that choice and noble vine, which 
was so early planted in our land, is still growing and 
flourishing in it, in despite of all the attempts of the powers 
of darkness to root it out ; that it is refined from the errors 
and corruptions which tlie church of Rome had (with the 
help of ignorance and tyranny) introduced, and that the 
Reformation was in our land a national act; that Chris- 
tianity, thus purified, is supported and defended by good 
and wholesome laws, and is twisted in with the very con- 
stitution of our government. It is a maxim \a our law bookn, 
that the law of Ood is the law of the land ; that the Holy 
Scripture is of sovereign authority; that if any statute be 
made directly against the law of God, it is void ; and that 
every thing that Is for the support of religion shall be fa- 
voured. ' Sunima ratio est qnse pro religione facit — that 
construction is to be preferred, which supports religion ;" 
Lud (which 1 would observe as a justification of the civil 
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|)iiiiisliii!i.'Lil of sabUilli prol'a nation) it h u constant rule of 
our law — ' Dies Dominicus est dies noii juriiJicus, — Sunday 
is not a day in law,' — that the law is so far from counte- 
nancingj that it nullifies and invalidates all writs, pro- 
cesses, andjudicial acts upon the Lord's day. And if the 
administration of right and justice consents to give way to 
the solemnity of the Lord's day, shall a common petty trade, 
or a viiin idle sport, intrude or intrench upon these sacred 
hours, and not be animadverted upon ? 

"The banks and bulwarks which the civilgovernmenthath 
raised against the threatening force of atheism, deism, pro- 
faneness, and irretigion on the one band, and of popery 
and idolatry on the other, though ihey should not make us 
secure, and, as it were, in no danger from them, yet they 
should make us thankful, that God has not only set up his 
tabernacle among us, but hath set such a guard upon it, 
as we hope will preserve it to the generations to come, that 
the English nation may never be otherwise than a Chris- 
tian Protestant nation. The encouragement which govern- 
ment gives to religion is also a great support to it, and ought 
to be matter of rejoicing to all good men: that the civil 
powers speak comfortably to them that teach the good know- 
ledge of the Lord, (SChron. xxx.22,) and take the ministry 
and the administration of ordinances under their protection 
and patronage. God has not dealt so with other nations — 
with other churches. True Christianity, we may safely say 
it, has not such a nursing father of any crowned head in the 
world, as it has in our land. The mercy is more sensibly 
great, because it is long since our religion, and all tlie de- 
fences of it, with all its supports, were at the brink of ruin ; 
and, like Isaac upon the altar, lay ready to be sacrificed to 
the malice of our popish enemies ; and bad the ship then 
sunk, our cabin could not have been preserved,"— (The Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of the Rev.Matthew Henry, page 862.) 





When ibew just and admirable sentimeats irere deliTer- 
ed ftoiathe pulpit, how little did the [Hieachei uitkdpate 
that the time would come, when a large majority of those 
who ace reputed oftbodoi disseaters, would form a mon- 
•troiu and unnatural coalition with infidels, Sociniana, and 
Papists, for the purpose of demolishing these " banks and 
bolwarks," the existence of which he considered as a sub- 
ject of gratitude to God, and the removal of which he would 
hare regarded as causiag this nation to cease from being 
" a Chrislian Protestant nation!" 



Note F, pageZ\. 

The effects which followed the abolition of the prelacy 
and the overthrow of the episcopal church in the time of 
Charles I,, may be seen frotn the three following distinct 
and independent testimonies. The evidence arising from 
them is the most unimpeachable that can be im^ned ; not 
only because it is derived from unconnected sources, but 
also because it was furnished by parties who were them- 
eelves actively concerned in producing these changes. 

I, As I am not in possession of a copy of Edward's 
" Gangrajna," I must be indebted to that valuable work 
from which I have already quoted largely, viz. the " Col- 
lection of Cases," 8tc., for the first testimony which I shall 
submit to the consideration of the reader. 

The treatise in which I find extracts from the "Gan- 
grnna," is entitled an " Exhortation to Conformity." It 
was written by the learned Dr. William Cave, of St, John's 
College, Cambridge. The writer prefaces his extracts with 
a brief account of the author oftlie " Gangrsena," in which 
, he sayit, that '" he was an eminent minister of the Presbyte- 
rian party, one who, as he tells the parliament, had out of 
choice and judgment from the very beginning, embarked 
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himself with wife, children, and estate, and all that was dear 
to him, in the same ship with them, to sink and perish, or 
to come safe to land with them, and that in the most doubt- 
ful and difficult times, he had been most zealous for them, 
preaching, praying, stirring up the people to stand for them, 
(jid had both gone out in person and lent money to them," 
Jt cannot, therefore, but be admitted that he waa a com- 
petent witness. 

One or two of the quotations given, contain an account 
of such horrid impieties and blasphemies as I am un- 
willing to transcribe into these pages. Passing over these, 
I will insert the following, in which the author of the 
*' Gangraena" says, " He was confident that for this many 
hundred years there had not been a party that hath pre- 
tended to so much holiness, strictness, power of godliness, 
tenderness of conscience, above all other men, as this party 
hath done, that hath been guilty of so grent sins, horrible 
wickedness, provoking abominations, as they are." And 
again : " I am persuaded, if seven years ago, the hiahopa 
and their chaplains had but predched, printed, licensed, 
dispersed up and down in city and country openly, a quar- 
ter of these errors, heresies, blasphemies, which have been 
all these ways vented by the sectaries, the people would 
have risen up and stoned them, and pulled down their 
houses, and forced them to forbear such doctrines." — (Col- 
lection of Cases, &.c. pp. 502, 503.) 

2. The second testimony which I shall adduce is that of 
the Westminster assembly of divines. They put forth a 
very able work in confutation of the errors of [be Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists — et hoc genus owiwe— relative to the 
Christian ministry, under the title of " The Divine Right 
of the Gospel Ministry." This work was •' subscribed in 
the name and by the appointment of the Assembly, Nov. 2, 
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1653 ;" amoDgst olbers, by ihe learned and laborious 
author of the " Synopsis Criticorum." 

In the " Epistte to the Reader," after alluding to the 
" inexpressible mischiefs that the divisions of brethren had 
brought upon this nation," they proceed to enumerate 
" six sorts and ranks of men," whose opinions they would 
have occasion to controvert. Amongst these are, " such as 
say, that it is lawful for any men that suppose theniselveB 
gifted, {though neither ordained nor approved by able 
men,) to assume unto themselves a power to preach the 
word, and administerthe sacraments." "This opinion," say 
they, " we judge to be the highway to all disorder and con- 
fusion, an inlet to errors and heresies, and a door opened 
for priests and Jesuits to broach their popish and antichris- 
tian doctrine." 

In a subsequent part of the same " Epistle," they make 
use of the following remarkable language: "We crave 
leave to profess to the world, that it will never (as we 
humbly conceive) be well with England till there be an 
union endeavoured and effected between all those that are 
orthodox in doctrine, though differing among themselves 
in some circumstances about church-government. And tlie 
Lord hath strangely made way for this long-desired union, 
by the bitter, woeful, and unutterable fruits of our divi- 
sions, which have almost destroyed not only the minis- 
try, but even the very heart and life of religion and godli- 



In the " Preface" to their work, they observe that the 
" devil in all ages hath laboured by his wicked instruments 
to discountenance, disparage, and overthrow the ministry 
as knowing that it is a spiritual engine in the hand of the 
Lord of Hosts to batter down his strong-holds, and design- 
ed for this very purpose, to bring people from the power of 



Satan unto the kingdom of Jesus Christ." And they re- 
mark, that " the greatest design that Julian the Apostate 
had for the overthrowing the Christian religion, was by 
destroyino; of learning, and taking away the means of sub- 
sistence from the ministry." 

They afterwards cite the celebrated Apologue of Demos- 
thenes. " Alexander desired to makepeace with the Athe- 
nians, upon condition that tbey would deliver eight of their 
chief men into his hands; Demosthenes, to dissuade the 
Athenians from delivering them up, tells them a fable of 
the wolves and the sheep. The wolves desired to make 
peace with the sheep, upon condition they would deliver 
up their dogs to be destroyed, which they had no sooner 
done, but the wolves presently devoured the sheep. Even 
so, when once not only the persoas of ministers are dis- 
graced, and their maintenance taken way, but when the 
very calling and office of the ministry is despised, and the 
liberty given to every man that will, to preach, then will 
the wolves devour the sheep of Christ, then will errors, 
heresies, blasphemy, atheism, popery, come in like a mighty 
flood, then will ruin and desolation come in like an armed 
man upon that nation where this is practised without re- 
medy." 

In the conclusion of the third chapter of the work itself, 
the authors make a very spirited and energetic appeal to 
their opponents in the form of seven distinct queries; of 
these I will here introduce the first and the sixth, as being 
peculiarly applicable to the present times. 

1. " Is it not the great work of Antichrist to destroy 
our ministers — to smite the shepherd, that the flock may be 
scattered ? Certainly, if the Lord in his wrath should suf- 
fer you so far to prevail as to suppress learning, trample 
upon the universities, and ruin the ministers, that there 
should be no learned men to detect popish impostures, and 
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refel their errors, that neither Bhield nor spear should be 
left amoDg thousands in Israel ; you would in this more ad- 
vance Antichrist, than if you were his sworn vassals, even 
an army of friars and Jesuits, deceiving, and being de- 
ceived, 

6. " If your principles about an universal liberty be 
true, why are you so untrue to your own principles ? You 
can well endure men that deny the immortality of the soul, 
the verity of Scriptures, the Deity of Christ, the Godhead 
of the Holy Ghost, and those that defend any thing what- 
soever is contrary to sound doctrine. These you can tole- 
rate, defend, hug in your bosom ; and if any one speak 
against any of the broachera of these errors, you cry out. 
Persecution ! Persecution .' yet at the same time, you perse- 
cute (to your uttermost) all ministers who take themselves 
bound in conscience to defend the ministry. You do and 
can tolerate the most profane and heretical ; but these mi- 
nisters' consciences you cannot tolerate. Are you not par- 
tial in yourselves, and become judges of evil thoughts, 
whilst you justify that in yourselves as a duty, which you 
condemn in others as an abominable iniquity? Why are 
your professed principles so uneven, and you so contra- 
dictory to your own principles? — Be not like the Jews 
who please not God, and are contrary to all men." — (The 
Divine Kight of the Gospel Ministry, pp. 62. 65.) 

3. The third testimony which I shall adduce, and with 
which I shall conclude the whole, is the confessions of the 
Anabaptists themselves. They are contained in an address 
which was transmitted by the Anabaptists to king Charles 
the Second, not long before the death of Ohver Crom- 
well. The reader will find the whole of this extraordi- 
nary document in the fifteenth book of Lord Clarendon's 
History of the Rebelhon. The following are short ex- 
tracts from it. " We must confess we have been wander- 



ing, deviating, roving up and down this way and that way 
through all the dangerous, uncouth, and untrodden paths 
of Fanatic and enthuGiastic notions, till now at last, buttoo 
late, we find ourselves intricated and involved in so many 
windings, labyrinths and meanders of knavery, that no- 
thing but a divine clew of thread handed down to us from 
heaven, can be sufficient to exlricate us and restore us. We 
know not, we know not whether we have juster matter 
shame or sorrow administered to us, when we take a i 
fles view of our past actions, and consider into the commis- 
sion of what crimes, impieties, wickednesses, and unheard 
of villanit.s, we have been led, cheated, cozened and betray- 
ed, by that grand impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, that, 
detestable traitor, that prodigy of nature, that opprobrium 
of mankind, that landscape of iniquity, that sink of e 
and that compendium of baseness, who now calls himself < 
protector. What have we done, nay, what have we no) 
done, which either hellish policy was able to contrive, oi 
brutish power to execute ? We have trampled under fool 
all authorities ; we have laid violent hands on our own 

reign ; we have broken often-repeated oaths, vows, 

engagements, covenants, protestations; we have betrayed 
our trusts ; we have violated our faiths ; we have lifted up 

our bands to heaven deceitfully ; 

Will not the Holy One of Israel visit? Will not the 
Righteous One punish ? Will not he, who is the true and 
faithful One, be avenged for such things as these P Will he 
not ; nay has he not already come forth as a swift witness 
against us? Has he not whet his sword P Has he not bent his 
bow ? Has he not prepared his quiver ? Has he not begun 
already to shoot his arrows at us ? Who is so blind as not 
to see that the hand of the Almighty is upon us, and that 
hia anger waxes hotter and hotter against us ? — How have 
our hopes been blasted P How have our expectations been 



disappointed ? How have our ends been frustrated ? All 
those pleasant gourds, under which we were sometimes so- 
lacing and caressing ourselves, how are they perished in a 
moment? Hpw are they withered in a night? How are 
they vanished and come to nothing? Righteous is the 
Lord, and righteous arc all his judgments. We have sown 
the wind, and we have reaped the whirlwind. We have 
sown faction, and we have reaped confusion. We have 
sown folly, and we have reaped deceit. When we looked 
for liberty, behold slavery! When we expected righteous- 
ness, behold oppressions ! When we sought for justice, be- 
hold a cry — ^a great and lamentable cry throughout the 
whole nation !" — (The History of the Rebellion, ficc. vol. 
iii. part ii. pp. 629. 630. 8vo. edition.) 
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vide tbat tUe Ministers of Religion shall be 
rendered independent of the capricious exercise 
of vohinlarv bounty. Wliile the people, far 
from joinin]^ in the cry for the destruction of 
the Established Church, have shewn a dispo- 
sition to come forward with declarations of 
attachment to its doctrines and its ordinances, 
and of their deep sense of the benefits which 
it has conferred upon society. Disappointed 
in their expectations, our adversaries have de- 
ferred the execution of their schemes to a more 
convenient season ; and have contented them- 
selves, for the present, with placing on record 
their inextinguishable hostility to all Religious 
Establishments. 



I am assured, my Reverend Brethren, that 
I only express a feeling which you all share 
with me, when 1 say that I have seen, at once 
with grief and surprise, the sentiments avowed 
in many of the public declarations of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Communities of this king- 
dom: — with grief, because it must be painftil to 
every conscientious member of the Established 
Church, to find that by a numerous portion of 
the community it is regarded with determined 
enmity; with, surprise, because on looking 
back to the conduct adopted by its Ministers, 
more especially in recent times, towards those 
who are separated from it, I can find nothing 



to account for the existence ol' this hostile 
spirit. Seeing, however, that it exists, I am 
thankful that it has heen avowed. Had not 
our opponents thus openly declared their 
intentions, we might have indulged in a false 
security, and taken no steps to avert the 
impending danger. We are now apprised of 
its full extent; we are apprised that our only 
choice is between tame submission and firm and 
imcompromising resistance. In vain do we offer 
terms of peace to those mIio proclaim aloud 
that the evils arising from the union of the 
Church -with the State are of a character so 
malignant as to be susceptible of no mitigation ; 
and that the dissolution of the union is the only 
cure. The time for attempting to conciliate by 
concession has passed ; the attempt will avail 
us nothing ; it will be regarded as the effect of 
fear, or of a base desire to retain for a brief 
space the temporalities of the Establishment ; 
instead of averting, it will accelerate our 
destruction, and will render us contemptible in 
our fall. We must therefore prepare for the 
contest ; and in preparing for it derive comfort 
from the reflection that it is not sought by iis. 
but forced upon us ; that we are not assailing 
others, but acting in self-defence ; and strug- 
gling for the preservation of Institutions which 
we are pledged by the most solemn engagements 
to maintain in their essential integrity. 
A 2 
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While, houercr, I renounce as rain and illu- 
sury the hope of softening by concession the 
hostility of the enemies of the Established 
Church, I am prepared to co-operate cordially 
in the removal of any real grievance to which 
the Dissenters of this kingdom may be subject ; 
for this I conceive to be not a concession, but 
an act of justice. They" have themselves fur- 
nished the following list of the practical grie- 
vances of which they demand the immediate 
redress. They complain of the liability of Dis- 
senters to the payment of Church-rates and 
other Hcclesiastical demands : 

Of the want of a legal registration of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, without submitting to 
religious riles to which they conscientiously 
object : 

Of the compulsory conformity to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Established Church in the 
celebration of Marriage : 

Of the exclusion of Protestant Dissentera 
from the privileges of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge : and 

Of the denial to Dissenters of the right of 
burial by their own ministers, according to 
their own forms, in parochial cemeteries. 

■ Sec the Brief Statement of the case of Protestant Dia- 
senten, signed on behalf of the Committee of Dissenters of 
the Three Denomiaations, by Robert Wioter, Secretary, and 
dated Januiiry 4th, 1834. 
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Let us take these grievances in their order. 
Tlie first involves the very principle of a Na- 
tional Establishment of Religion. They who 
complain of it tell us that it is contrary to equity 
that men should be constrained to support ei 
Church from which they have withdrawn, and 
from which they derive no benefit. This asser- 
tion takes for granted the very point in dispute : 
it assumes that a Church Establishment is either 
mischievous or useless ; and that the Civil 
Magistrate ought not to interfere in providing 
for the religious instruction of the people. We, 
on the contrary, contend that, as the inculcation 
of religious motives is the most effectual mode 
of improving the moral character, and conse- 
quently of securing the happiness of the com- 
munity, the magistrate neglects his bounden 
duty, if he does not to the utmost of his power 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the practical 
influence of religion. This object he effects 
by providing for the support of the ministers of 
religion ; and for the erection and maintenance 
of edifices in which the people may assemble 
for the purpose of social worship. 

We admit, without reserve, that a Church 
Establishment is only a mean to an end ; that 
end being the religious instruction of the people. 
If then it can be shewn that the end is not 
obtained by an Establishment, or that it will 



bf more eflectually obtained by coosigning tlie 
iutereittii of religion to the spontaneous zeal and 
voluntary Tmunty of the community, let it be 
shewn. — We shrink not from discussion : we 
wish the question to be siAed to the bottom. 
We complain not of our adversaries for endea- 
vouring to bring over the public to their view 
of the subject, so long as they confine their 
endeavouFB to fair argument and an honest 
appeal to facts. But we do complain of them 
when they resort to exaggeration and calunWiy ; 
when they represent, as inherent in the very 
nature of the system, defects which time has 
iiitrotluced into this, as into every other institu- 
tion administered by man ; defects which we 
ourselves deeply lament, and feel a sincere 
anxiety to correct. Let our adversaries, I 
repeat it, satisfy the public, if they can, by fair 
arf^nuicnt. that the interests of religion will be 
best promoted by annihilating the Establish- 
ment ; but until they have done so, let them 
not way, that it is contrary to equity to require 
from them a compliance with the condition on 
which men enjoy the advantages of living in 
civil society- — the condition of submitting their 
private judgment to that of tlie majority, legi- 
tiumlely expressed. 



1 piir|)osely abstain from entering into any 
discussion of tlie comparative merits of endowed 
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and voluntary Churches. The distinction 
scarcely applies in the present instance. Tlie 
endowments of the Church of England, if traced 
to their source, would be found for the most 
part to be derived from the voluntary liberality 
of individuals ; and of the Dissenting Commu- 
nities there is, I believe, scarcely one which 
does not possess endowments derived from a 
similar source. If, however, the distinction 
does apply, it does not affect the question 
immediately at issue. Our opponents, while 
they declare their conscientious objection to the 
alliance of any Ecclesiastical system with the civil 
pou'er, assure us that they do not mean at the 
present moment to insist on the dissolution of 
the union between the Church and State. They 
are content to wait iintil the public mind is 
more thoroughly enlightened on the subject ; 
and will, in the mean while, be satisfied witli 
the removal of practical giievances. By this 
procedure, while they obtain credit for the 
moderation of their views, they pave the way 
for the success of the attack which they medi- 
tate in due season on the Establishment ; since 
under the plea of seeking the redress of prac- 
tical grievances, they demand concessions in 
which the very principle of a Church Establish- 
ment is involved. They complain of the liabi- 
lity of Dissenters to the payment of Church-rates, 
and other Ecclesiastical demands. Yet we know 



thut in ;igritultiiriil dUtriflft the DbsseiittT con- 
tributes nothing, or next to nothing, towards the 
maintenance of the Minister of the Established 
Church ; and that even in towns his contribution 
is trifling. The incomes of the Clergy are de- 
rived for the most part from land or tithes. If the 
Established Church should be annihilated to- 
morrow, and the property attached to it declared 
national, the Dissenter, who now pays tithe or 
rent to the Clergyman, would still have to pay 
the same sum at least to the public collector. — It 
is chiefly, therefore, of the payment of Church 
rates that the Dissenter can complain as a 
practical grievance ; and the sum which he 
contributes, even in this shape, is so small, that 
the importance of their abolition to him must 
consist, not in the removal of the practical grie- 
vance to which he is subject, but in the con- 
cession of the principle involved in their aboli- 
tion. If he can once obtain the admission that 
the property of all the subjects of the State, 
whatever their religious profession, is not liable 
to contribute towards the support of the Esta- 
blished Church, he knows that the principle of 
an Establishment can no longer be maintained. 
The Ministers of the Crown, in forming their 
measure for the commutation of Church Rates, 
appear to have been sensible of the impos- 
sibility of escaping from this conclusion ; and 
to have felt that they could not, without incon- 



sistency, profess a determiiiiitioii to niaiulain 
the Established Church, and ut the same time 
exempt Dissenters, as Dissenters, from the pay- 
ment of Church Rates. 



It may be said that, if the Etclesiastimd 
Revenues, instead of being assigned exclusively 
to the Clergy of the Established Church, were 
distributed among the Ministers of the diflferent 
religious communities existing throughout the 
kingdom, the Dissenter would then be relieved 
from the burthen of contributing towards the 
support of his own Minister, and would thus 
get rid of a practical grievance. This argument 
may be fairly urged by those who wish us to 
adopt the system pursued in the States of New 
England, in which Christianity generally, not 
any particular form of Christianity, is estab- 
lished. But it cannot be con.'«istently urged by 
the adversaries with whom we have now to 
contend : — they begin with proclaiming their 
determination to reject every offer of assistance 
from the State ; and declare Hmr deliberate con- 
viction that all religious denominations should be 
left to their own resources and arrangements. 

To proceed in our list of grievances. — 
The Dissenters complain of the want of a legal 
registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
without submitting to religious rites to which 



tliei/ cuiiscicnliottsl^ object; imd especially of the 
coinpuUortf coiiformity to the riles and ceremo- 
nies of the Estahtished Church in the celebra- 
tion- of Marriage. If these are hardships on 
Dissenters, they are hardships in the i-emoval 
of which I shall most cordially co-operate ; for 
1 have been accustomed to regard them rather 
as hardships on the Clergy of the Established 
Church. Far from wishing to compel Dissent- 
ers to conform to the rites of the Established 
Church, I ratlier deem it a grievance to be 
compelled to administer any one of those rites 
to them. The State thinks it essential to the 
well-being of the community that clandestine 
marriages shall be prevented ; and that Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, shall be correctly regis- 
tered. In order to effect these objects it has 
employed the instrumentality of the Clergy of the 
Establislimeut, by requiring that all marriages 
shall be solemnized in the Church ; and that 
registers of all Baptisms, Marriages, and Buri- 
als, shall be kept by the Parochial Minister. 
We acquiesce in the decision of the Legislature ; 
but if any measure can be devised, by which 
the object of the State will be accomplished, 
and the Clergy at the same time relieved from 
the necessity of performing religious services for 
members of a different religious communion, 
far from objecting to such a measure, I shall 
hail it with satisfaction. 



The two remaining grievances of which tlie 
Dissenters complain, I shall dismiss ■witli a very 
brief notice. They complain that the right of 
Surial by their own Ministers, accordi7ig to their 
own forms, in parochial cemeteries, is denied to 
them. Of this complaint it will be sufficient to 
observe, that* some even of the most strenuous 
of their own advocates designate it as utterly 
destitute of reason and of justice. 

They complain that ihey are excluded frovi the 
privileges of the Universities oj' OjJ'ord and Cam- 
bridge. Before this grievance can be removed, 
it will be necessary, not only to annul the 
subscriptions required previously to admission 
to an academical degree, but also to expunge 
from the Statutes of the several Colleges in both 
Universities, those which require attendance on 



2 " We must, Lowever, in passing, remark, thai nothing 
can exceed the want of fairness and of comnioo reason, kIidwu 
by some among the Sectaries in discussing these questions. 
Thus, they claim the right of burial in the very Churchyards 
which they refuse tlie means of supporting. Let there be no 
rates, say they — let Churchmen keep up the Churchyard— 
bnt let us who pay nothing towards it have the privilege of 
burying our dead in it. Except among Irish landowners, 
and the accomplices or the dupes of Irish agitators, was ever 
ao glaring a want of fairness as in this pretension 1 Wo 
trust it is confiQed to a small body of the English Secta- 
ries." Edinburgh Review for January, 1834, No, 118, 
p. M6. 



llie seivicL's of the Estiiblished Churcli ; an at- 
tendance pronounced by the Dissenters to be an 
intolerable hardship. I say to expunge those 
Statutes ', for though it has been suggested 
that tlie object might effectually be accom- 
plished by a special exemption of Dissenting 
Students from attendance in the College Chapel, 
it is certain that such an exemption would 
speedily lead in practice to the same result as 
a total erasure of the Statutes. The Chapel 
doors would soon be closed, and even the forms 
of religion be banished from our Colleges. I 
may be told that the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge were for the most part Roman 
Catholic Foundations ; and that by the original 
Statutes the Members were required to say 
musses for the souls of the founders and others. 
Those Statutes were altered at the time of the 
Reformation by the Royal Visitors ; and the 
Statutes which now require attendance on the 
Services of the Established Church may in like 
manner be altered. Doubtless they may ; and 
when the consummation so fondly anticipated — 
the dissolution of the union between the Church 
and the State — shall take place, doubtless they 
will. But till then, let our adversaries shew 
the same consideration for the religious scruples 
of others which they claim so vehemently for 
their own. Let them not cnnipbiin of us for 
I insisting, in compliance with the directions of 



the {bunders, that tlie Students sliall assemble 
every morning and evening for the juivpoi^es of 
social worship ; or for using in the ccleliration 
of that worship the Services of the KstithliBhed 
Church. 

We will now turn from those who wi; 
destroy to those who wish to reform the Estab- 
lished Church. We live in a reforming age. 
We seem bent upon realizing the fable of anti- 
quity ; upon tearing every ancient institution 
to pieces, and casting the fragments into a 
magic cauldron, out of which it is to come forth 
renewed in youth and vigour. But though the 
age is prolific of reformers of every description, 
it most abounds in Church Reformers. Some 
propose changes in the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church; others in its constitution and dis- 
cipline ; others, and they compose the most 
numerous class, cry aloud for a new distribution 
of the Ecclesiastical Revenues. The limits 
which I must prescribe to myself M'ill allow me 
only briefly to notice some of the more import- 
ant points on which alterations have been sug- 
gested. 



Scarcely had the Articles and Liturgy of the 

Church been framed, before objections were 

I urged against them ; and modifications pro- 

[iposed with the view of satisfying the scruples 
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of the objectors. To reconcile the contending 
parties was the professed aim of the Conference 
held at Hampton Court in the reign of James 
the First; of that held at the Savoy early in 
the reign of Charles the Second ; and of the 
Commission isaued to certain Bishops and 
Divines shortly after the Revolution. In every 
instance the experiment failed. From the spirit 
in which the parties entered upon tlie confer- 
ences at Hampton Court and the Savoy, no good 
result was to be expected. The chief design of 
the former seemed to be to give the reigning 
Monarch an opportunity of displaying his theo- 
logical attainments ; and in conducting the 
latter, the itch of disputation was far more con- 
spicuous than the desire of peace. The conci- 
liatory attempt at the Revolution opened under 
more favorable auspices ; its promoters were 
good and pious men, who bewailed the unhappy 
divisions in the Church of Christ. They felt 
that the Articles and religious services of an 
Established Church ought to he framed on the 
principle of comprehension — of providing that 
none should be excluded from its pale on account 
of unimportant differences. They indulged the 
hope that by mutual concessions on minor 
points, without compromising any Article of 
Faith, or departing essentially from the Apos- 
tolic model in the external government of the 
Church, the majority of Protestants might be 
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united in one body. They were disappointed 
in their hope ; less perhaps on account of the 
irreconcilable nature of the difterences them- 
selves, than because the passions and interests of 
men were quickly mixed up in the discussion. 
Since the failure at the Revolution, no subse- 
quent attempt has been made to effect what is 
termed a Comprehension ; unless the latitudina- 
rian scheme of the Feathers' Tavern petitioners 
may be classed under that head. To make 
the attempt at the present moment would be 
manifestly fruitless ; every overture made by 
us can only be met by a contemptuous re- 
jection. For the question has now assumed 
a totally different character — The Dissenter 
now says to us : " You may consent to every 
change in your Articles, your Liturgy, your 
Ecclesiastical Regimen, which has ever been 
suggested ; you may give up every ceremony 
to which objection has ever been made. Still I 
shall remain as widely separated from you as 
ever. I object to your union with the State. 
So long as you continue to be an Established 
Church, there is pollution in your toucli." 
"We thank him for the frankness of his declara- 
tions ; they simplify the case ; they set at rest 
a question which has occupied and perplexed 
many pious minds ; the question respecting the 
practicability of a Comprehension. 



If then we nre to eiifjage ill a revision of the 
Articles and Formula vies of our Church, we 
must engage in it with the view of removing, 
not the scruples of Dissenters, which can only 
be removed by the destruction of the Establish- 
ment, but the conscientious scruples of Members 
of our own Communion. Thnt objections are 
entertained to various parts of our Services is 
apparent from the numerous schemes of alter- 
ation which have recently been put forth ; some 
by men whose ability and station and personal 
character give weight to every suggestion which 
proceeds from them. But unhappily, though 
all agree in finding much to amend, there is by 
no means a corresponding agreement respecting 
the particulars to be amended ; one even re- 
garding as an excellence that which another 
condemns as a defect. So long as this diversity 
of opinion continues to exist, it is useless to 
engage in a revision of our formularies of devo- 
tion. To satisfy contradictory scruples is mani- 
festly impossible: and even when they are not 
contradictory, there will be no end of revision, 
if we are to go on revising until the scruples of 
all objectors are removed. There are minds in 
which doubts appear to grow up as in their 
native soil t and though it has been well ob- 
served that a scrupulous mind is for the most 
part a pious and an honest mind, and conse- 
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quently to be treated with indulgence, yet as it 
is continually creating to itaelf new doubts, it 
can never be satisfied. The warmest advocates 
of the right of private judgment will admit 
that individuals in every society, whether civil 
or religious, must be content to submit their 
judgment to that of the majority. If they can- 
not do this, without doing violence to their 
conscience, they must quit the society. When 
a portion of the members, lay and clerical, of 
the Established Clmrch, respectable both in 
numbers and intelligence, shall agree in point- 
ing out certain particulars of our services which 
in their opinion require revision and correction, 
we may be assured that their representations 
will receive, as they ought to receive, respectful 
attention. But as far as I possess the oppor- 
' 'tunity of collecting the opinions of the members 

■ of our communion, the majority, far from urging, 
[ are inclined to deprecate any alteration of our 

■ Liturgy at the present moment. 

A wish has of late years been not unfre- 
quently expressed, that the Convocation should 
be roused from its present dormant state, and 
resume the active exercise of its functions ; nor 
can it be doubted that, according to the prin- 
iples of our Ecclesiastical polity, all projected 
alterations in the Articles and Liturgy must, in 



order to obtain validity, be submitted to the 
consideration and approbation of Convocation. 
If then that general agreement respecting both 
the points to be amended and the amendments 
to be made, which is in iny judgment a neces- 
sary preliminary to any attempt at revision, 
shall be found to exist, the Convocation must 
he assembled ; not as now for form, but for the 
despatch of business. Yet even in that case, 
I should anticipate little good from its meeting, 
unless the precedent set at the Revolution was 
followed, and a Commission issued, authorising 
certain discreet and learned men to digest and 
arrange the propositions to be submitted to its 
consideration. Without this previous arrange- 
ment, the Houses of Convocation would too 
probably be turned into an arena of Theolo- 
gical debate ; and would renew the unedifying 
scenes presented by Councils in ancient times, 
when the promotion of the interests of religious 
truth, the ostensible plea for calling them 
together, was too often forgotten in the love of 
personal display and the desire of obtaining 
a triumph over an opponent. 

These brief remarks must suffice with reference 
to the reforms which have been suggested in the 
Religious Services of the Church. We will 
proceed to the consideration of the plans sug- 
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gested by tliat more numerous class of reformers 
who wish to make a new distribution of the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues. 



In commencing the attack upon the Esta- 
blished Church, its adversaries displayed no 
small share of that wisdom in their generation 
which distinguishes the children of this world. 
They knew that envy and cupidity are passions 
to which an appeal is rarely made in vain ; to 
them, therefore, they appealed, by industriously 
circulating the most extravagant statements 
respecting the wealth of the Church. Nor did 
they display less wisdom in the selection of the 
time, than of the mode of attack. They com- 
menced it at a moment when, from various 
causes, of which the investigation would be 
foreign from the purpose of our present meeting, 
many classes of the community were in a 
greater or less degree struggling with difficulties 
and embarrassments ; and were consequently 
disposed to lend a willing ear to any scheme 
which held out the promise of relief. Hence the 
grossest exaggerations respecting the amount 
of the Ecclesiastical Revenues were swallowed 
with avidity ; men were led to believe that the 
overgrown wealth of the Church was one of the 
chief causes of their own distress, and were thus 
gradually accustomed to look upon the Church 
itself with jealous and unfriendly feelings. So 
B 2 
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entirely liad these exaggerated statements 
gained poi^see^sion of the public mind, that they 
were believed even by the Ministers of the 
Crown ; one of whom,^ in introducing the 
measure respecting the Temporalities of the 
Irish Branch of the Established Church, which 
has since become part of the Law of the Land, 
admitted that he had himself laboured under the 
general delusion ; and that greater exagger- 
ations existed upon this than upon any other 
political topic which had ever come under his 
[ consideration. 

The unfavorable feeling thus excited against 
the Church by exaggerated statements of its 
wealth, was increased by equally exaggerated 
representations of the inequality existing in 
the distribution of its revenues. While, it was 
said, the Dignitaries of the Church, the favored 
few, live in ease and luxury, the majority of 
the Parochial Clergy, the men on whom the 
religious instruction of the people really de- 
volves, receive only a scanty pittance, and 
wear away a painful existence amidst poverty 
and privations. The effect of the incessant 
repetition of these and similar statements was 
to create a general persuasion, even among 
those who were not unfriendly to the principle 



Speecli of Lord Altborp, February l-2tb, 1833. 
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of an Establishmenl, that the Establislicd 
Church in this country was too wealthy ; that 
its opulence was injurious to its spiritual cha- 
racter, and alienated from it the affections of 
the Laity; that, in a word, its efficacy, far from 
being impaired, would be increased by the 
application of part of its revenues to the pur- 
poses of the State, and by a new and more 
ecjuitable distribution of the remainder. 

These representations, or rather misrepre- 
sentations, of the amount of the revenues of the 
Church, were not suffered to pass altogether 
uncontradicted. Attempts were made from time 
to time by well-informed persons to disabuse 
the public mind; hut with little or no effect. 
It was therefore deemed advisable, in order to 
remove all doubt on the subject, that the amount 
of Ecclesiastical property should be ascertained 
from authority; and with this view. His Ma- 
jesty was pleased, in his capacity of temporal 
Head of the Church, to issue a Commission of 
Enquiry into the value of all the Ecclesiastical 
Benefices in England and Wales, The Returns, 
with very few exceptions, have now been re- 
ceived from all the Beneficed Clergy, and I will 
state to you the result of the Returns from this 
Diocese. The Average Income of 1248 Bene- 
fices, from which Returns* have been received, 

* Since this sentence was written, some additional returns havp 
been received; bat they scarcely affect the geurrsl averngc. 



is as nearly as possible £300 per annum. I 
speak now of the Average Gross Income. 1 
cannot accurately state the Net Income; be- 
cause the Clergy have not made the deductions 
from the Gross Income according to any uniform 
plan. The returns, as you are aware, were made 
upon an average of three years, ending De- 
cember 31, 1831. In consequence of the 
depression which has since taken place in the 
price of agricultural produce, I doubt not that, 
if the Returns had been made on the receipts 
of the three years ending on the 3 1st of last 
December, the average annual value would 
have fallen considerably below i^SOO. Out of 
the 1248 Benefices now mentioned, the Income 
of 206 is below £lOO a year; of 837 between 
£100 and £500; of 206 above £500 ; the Income 
of 21 being above £1000 a year. 



I have selected these facts, because they will 
assist us in forming a correct judgment res- 
pecting tlie practicability of certain measures ol 
Church Ueform to which the public attention 
has been more particularly directed. In the 
enumeration of the flagrant abuses of the ex- 
isting system, iVon-Kesidence holds a conspi- 
cuous place; and as Non-Residence is in the 
greatest number of instances occasioned by 
Plurality of Benefices, we are told that Pluralities 
ought altogether to be abolished. Let us con- 
sider, however, what would be the probable 



effect of their entire abolition in tlie Diocese of 
Lincoln, in which there are 206 Benefices, each 
in value below ^£ 100 per annum. The probable 
effect would be that one half at least of those 
Benefices would be left without a Minister. 
On most of them there is either no Parsonage 
House, or a house of so mean a description as 
to be inhabited by u labourer. The Incumbent, 
therefore, out of an Income below i!lOO a year, 
would have, not only to maintain himself and 
his family, but also to pay the rent of a house. 
Is this, I would ask, possible? Some of these 
Benefices might be accepted by Clergymen 
either possessed of private iortunes, or engaged 
in the work of tuition; the rest must either be 
left without a Minister, or be held by men who 
would be compelled to live in a continual 
struggle with the ills of poverty; in continual 
anxiety respecting the means of providing for 
the wants of the passing day. We might abolish 
Pluralities; but whether we should by so doing 
raise the estimation in which the Ministerial 
character is held, or obtain a more learned, a 
more zealous, a more efficient body of Ministers, 
is, or, to speak more accurately, is not doubtful. 



Before, then. Pluralities can be altogether 
abolished, or even limited in the manner which 
has recently been suggested, it is evident that the 
Incomes of tlie 20d Benefices of which I have 



been speaking must be augmented, and rendered 
adequate to the maintenance of a Minister ; 
nor, if we j udge from the numerous plans which 
have issued from the Press, can we be long at a 
loss for the means of accomplishing this de- 
sirable object. One of the plans proposed is to 
exact the real tenth of all Benetices above a 
certain value, according to the Returns made to 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. To this we are 
told that there can be no valid objection. It has 
even been made a ground of accusation against 
the wealthier Clergy that they continue to pay 
First Fruits and Tenths according to the old 
valuation, as if they were thereby defrauding 
their poorer Brethren. Let us enquire into the 
justice of this accusation. First Fruits and 
Tenths were originally a Papal exaction, 
devised for the purpose of conveying a large 
portion of the wealth of the diiferent countries 
of Europe into the Papal cotters. When Henry 
Vlll. dissolved the connexion between this 
Kingdom and the Bishop of Rome, he converted 
them to the uses of the Crown ; and they re- 
mained a part of its Revenue, until they were 
given by Queen Anne for the augmentation of 
small Livings. So long as the Clergy continued 
to tax themselves in Convocation, First Fruits 
and Tenths might fairly be regarded as a por- 
tion of their contribution towards the exigen- 
cies of the State. But when they lost that 
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privilege, if privilege it could be callcil, the 
tax ought to have ceased ; inasmuch as it 
fell upon them exclusively, in^ addition to the 
share which they bore, in common with the 
Laity, of the Subsidies levied by the authority 
of Parliament. The Legislature appears to 
have beeii'sensible of its unfairness. For in the 
Act, by which the First Fruits and Tenths are 
vested in the Governors of Queen Anne"s 
Bounty, it is expressly provided, that the Clergy 
shall be called upon to pay them, according to 
such rates and proportions only as the same 
have heretofore been usually rated and paid. 
Those Rates were according to the valuation 
made in the reign of Henry VIII. and the de- 
preciation which had subsequently taken place 
in the value of money, though it could not 
correct the unjust principle of the tax, had 
rendered it less oppressive in its operation. The 
inference which I draw from this brief account 

s When ihe Queen's message (signifying ber purpose to 
apply the First Fruits and Tenths to the increase of small 
Beoelices) was brought to the House of Commons, some of 
the Whigs, particularly Sir John Holland and Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, moved that the Clergy miglit be entirely freed from 
that tax, since they bore as heavy a share of otiier taxes ; and 
that another fund might he raJHcd of the same value out of 
which small Benefices miglit be augmented; but tbU nas 
violently opposed by Musgravc and other Tories, who said the 
Clergy ought to be kept still in a dependanceon the Crowo. — 
Burnet's History of hU Ovon Timet. Vol.^.p.lW.E^.Oxon. 
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of the origin of First Fruits and Tenths is, that 
if the richer Benefices are now to be taxed for 
the augmentation of the poorer, the measure 
cannot be justified on the ground that the Clergy 
are bound in equity to contribute a tenth part 
of their income according to the present value ; 
if justified at all, it must be justified on its own 
fitness and expediency. 



It has appeared that in the Diocese of Lincoln 
the incomes of two-thirds of the Parochial 
Benefices are between £|00 and £500 a year. 
On some of those Benefices it ia impossible, 
and on all it would in my opinion be oppressive, 
to lay a tax. A Living below £200 a year 
ought to be augmented, not diminished; and 
the possessor of a Living even of £500 a year, 
with a family, and without any private sources of 
income, if he administers as he ought to the 
temporal wants of his parishioners, has little or 
nothing to spare. The number of Benefices 
above £500 a year is within one the same as 
that of those below £100 : and the latter might 
be augmented out of the produce of a graduated 
tax on the former. But whence are we to 
obtain the fund for the erection of parsonage 
houses, which must be erected, before resi- 
dence, the great object sought through the 
abolition of Pluralities, can be secured ? For 
this fund we must look to some other source. 
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Let us now look at a taxation of Benefices in 
another point of view ; as it will affect existing 
rights of property. You require not to he 
informed that more than one half of the Paro- 
chial Benefices of England and Wales are in 
the gift of private patrons; and that Advowsons 
and Next Presentations are frequently hought 
and sold. Whether such purchases and sales 
ought ever to have been allowed, I shall not 
now enquire. They do take place, and are 
recognized hy Law. An Advowson is property. 
Let us then suppose the case of two Lay 
Patrons, one of whom possesses the advowson 
of a Living of ^1000 a year, the other of a 
Living below ^100; the effect of a Tax of ^10 
per cent laid upon the former for the augmen- 
tation of the latter would be to diminish the 
value of one Advowson and to increase that of 
the other ; in other words, to transfer so much 
property from one Patron to the other. It 
happens too that the Patrons of small Bene- 
fices, which are for the most part either Vicar- 
ages, Perpetual Curacies, or Donatives, are the 
persons least entitled to any augmentation of 
this portion of their property from an extra- 
neous source i since they are, in very many 
instances, also the Impropriators, and conse- 
quently in possession of those very Tithes, out 
of which the provision for the Parochial Mi- 
nister was originally made. 



IJut objcctioiuiblt: as a luxation of the richer 
Parochial Beuelices in order to augment the 
poorer may be deemed, on the ground of its 
interference with existing rights of property, it 
j)0ssesses this recommendation :— it does not 
interfere Avith the Incumbent in his character 
of an independent proprietor. The Church is 
not unfrequently called a Corporation; and the 
Revenues of the Clergy represented as a common 
fund, which the State may distribute amongst 
them at will. But no representation can be more 
erroneous. Each Incumbent is in the eye of the 
Law an independent proprietor during his In- 
cumbency; he holds his property, it is true, upon 
certain trusts and conditions, hut they do not 
affect hie right and title ; and if his rights are 
disputed, he has his legal remedy in common 
with every other possessor of property. Should 
the Parochial Minister be once deprived of this 
independent character, and the revenues of all 
the Parochial Benefices thrown into a mass, 
from which each Incumbent is to receive his 
allotted stipend, the day of the total extinction 
of the Establishment will not, in my opinion, 
be far distant. 



Hitherto, I liave spoken only of Parochial 
Benefices ; hut are there not, I may he asked, 
other sources from which the incomes of the 
poorer Clergy may be augmented? Can nothing 
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1)0 obtained t'roin the revenues of the Cnllicdnil 
Establishments ! I am aware, my Reverend 
Brethren, that the exorbitant wealth and the 
utter uselessness of those Establishments are 
themes on which Church Reformers are M'ont to 
exhaust all their powers of declamation. But 
when we attempt to carry plans of reform into 
execution, we must be guided, not by declama- 
tion, but by facts. What then are the facts in the 
case of the Cathedral of Lincoln? There are in the 
Chapter of Lincoln numerous sinecure prebends ; 
some, of which the value is little more than 
nominal; others, endowed with the great tithes of 
parishes, of which the Vicarages are in the gift of 
the several Prebendaries. With respect to llie 
latter, it has been suggested* from high authority, 
(and I entirely concur in the suggestion) that the 
Vicarages, as they become vacant, should be 
annexed permanently to the Prebends, and the 
Prebendaries thus be invested with the cure of 
souls. As, however, the great tithes, or the lands 
given in lieu of great tithes, which constitute the 
endowments of these Prebends, are for the most 
part let on leases for three lives, it is evident 
that a considerable time must elapse before they 
can be made available to the augmentation of 
the Vicarages. Witli respect to the Prebends 
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By the Bisiiop of Excturj in his Charge to the Clergy 
of his Dioceac, delivered in the year 1833. 
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of merely nomiaal value, they may be retained, 
to be cooferred as marks of honorable distinction 
on tboee of the Clergy who hare laboured suc- 
cessfully in defending the truths and promoting^ 
the interestsof Religion. Though the pecuniary 
cmolumentA derived from them may be small, 
to enlightened and generous minds they will ' 
not be without their value. 



The other dignities in the Cathedral of Lin- 
coln, though siuecnres in the strict acceptation 
of the word, (sine cura animarum) have duties 
annexed to them ; some of them, I mean the 
Archdeaconries, very important and laborious 
dutiei^, for which the possessors are most inade- 
quately remunerated. If then any change in 
the application of the Revenues of our Cathe- 
dral Establishments is contemplated, the case 
of the Archdeacons ought in the first instance 
to be considered; and, speaking with particular 
reference to the Cathedral of Lincoln, I have 
no hesitation in declaring my opinion, that the 
general interests of the Established Church will 
be more effectually consulted by providing ade- 
quate incomes for the Archdeacons, than by 
diverting the portion of the Cathedral revenues, 
now divided among the Residentiaries, to 
the augmentation of small Benefices. Such an 
arrangement will to me have this additional 
recommendation; it will not be a violation, but 



rather a restoration of the ancient Constitution 
of the Chapter. Earnestly, my Reverend Bre- 
thren, most earnestly, shall I ever deprecate any 
change having for its object the destruction of 
our Cathedral Institutions. I may expose 
myself to the charge of a superstitious vene- 
ration for antiquity ; but I must confess that 
I am not one of those who wish to obliterate 
every vestige of the olden time. The venerable 
Cathedral, and the peculiar manner in which 
Divine Service is celebrated within its walls, are 
links which connect us with past ages; they 
tend to confirm the historical evidence on 
which our belief in the truth of Christianity 
rests; and if for no other reason, yet for this, I 
must protest against every project for alienating 
the fiinds provided for the maintenance of our 
Cathedrals. 



Having spoken of the Parochial Benefices in 

the Diocese and of the Cathedral Establishment, 

I may be expected to say something respecting 

the Bishoprick. Before the second year of 

the reign of Edward VI., the Bishoprick was 

I endowed with Lands ; but in that year the 

L Protector Somerset compelled the Bishop to 

I surrender nearly the whole of his Estates, and 

r to take in exchange Impropriate Rectories. 

i which had fallen to the Crown at the dissolution 

^^^^ of the Monasteries. The immediate eflfect of 
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thi)« iirhttranr' proceeding was to redoce the in- 
cotiic of the Btshoprirk to less than one half of 
it* foniicr amount. Bat' the change in the na- 
ture of the property Mas even more injurious 
than the diminiilion of its value. Sol only was 
the income reduced ; but the reduced income , 
was in future to be derived from the Tithes J 
which ought to constitute the provision for the I 
Parochial Minister. The Bishop was placed i 
the most invidious position in which it was ) 
possible to place him; he was made, as it were, 
an accomplice in the robbery which had been 1 
committed on the Parochial Clergy, through the I 
mischievous system of Impropriations. The ] 
peculiar mode, in which Episcopal and Cathe- 
dral Property is for the most part leased out, - 
rendered it very difficult for an Ecclesiastical 
Impropriator to augment a dependent Vicarage, 
until an Act framed for the purpose of facili- 
tating such augmentations was carried through I 
Parliament by our present excellent Metro- 
politan, Of the facilities afforded by that Act I 

' Tliore is reason to suppose tLut, if (he Life of Henry t 
VIII. had been prolonged, llie reduction of the income ofl 
tlifl Bialioprick would bave been eOected, not by indirecl, bnt ^ 
by direct spoliation. For Burnet informs us that Henry, at 
the time of his tlealh, was about to create some new Peers : 
among others, to create the son of the Earl of Hertford, 
Earl of Wiltshire, and to endow the Earldom with £800 a ■ 
year in land, and £300 a year out nj the next Sishop'i lands 1 
th»t feU. 
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I have already availed myself, and shall continue 
to avail myself whenever an opportunity occurs. 
I am indeed persuaded that by means of similar 
enabling Statutes the augmentation of poor Be- 
nefices may be as effectually, and, if existing 
interests are to be respected, as rapidly accom- 
plished, as hy compulsory measures. 

But it is time, my Reverend Brethren, to 
bringthis Address to a close. The subjects on 
which I have dwelt are not those which my 
own inclination would have led me to select ; 
but the circumstances of the Church appeared 
to force them upon me. We meet on occasions 
like the present in order that I, however ill-qua- 
lified for the task, may speak, and that you 
may hear the word of exhortation ; that I may 
offer to you such suggestions as seem best calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of true Religion ; 
and that, while 1 remind you, I may myself be 
reminded of the awful responsibility which we 
contracted when we engaged in the work of the 
Ministry. These are the topics on which, in 
ordinary times, I should have addressed you. 
But I felt that in this day of trouble and of 
rebuke — in tiiis crisis, I speak with reference to 
the temporal fortunes of the Church, in this 
crisis of our fate — I felt that it was incumbent 
upon me to state to you my sentiments respecting 
the designs of the enemies of the Establishment 



for itj* overthrow ; as well as respecting the more 
prominent features of the various plans which 
have been suggested for its reform. In speaking 
of the latter, I have been compelled to follow 
the track chalked out by those who have pre- 
ceded me in the discussion ; and to confine 
myself almost exclusively, as they have done, 
to topics connected with the temporalities of the 
Church. 



That Reform is needed — that Reform ever 
will be needed in the Church, so long as it con- 
tinues in its probationary state on earth — ^is a 
consequence necessarily flowing from the im- 
perfection of human nature. But it is a Reform 
in which Legislative interference can effect 
little ; for it is one which, under the Divine 
Blessing, depends wholly on ourselves. It 
is a Reform which must be founded on en- 
larged views, and a lively sense of the obli- 
gations attaching to our sacred calling ; and 
on a stedfast determination, I will not say to 
realize, but to approach, as nearly as human 
infirmity will permit, to the image of Minis- 
terial excellence set before us in our Ordination 
Service. It is a Reform which, by increasing 
the internal purity, will contribute most effec- 
tually to the external security of the Established 
Church. Ihey of the contrary part will no 
htigcr have any evil thing to say of us, and thus. 
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will be deprived of their most formidable means 
of doing us injury. They who were once our 
friends, but whose affections have been partially 
estranged from us, will regret that they have 
given too easy credence to the bold assertions 
and exaggerated statements of our adversaries, 
and will again regard us with tbeir former 
kindly feelings. While they who have always 
adhered to us on principle, will cleave to us, if 
possible, with closer attachment, when they 
see that the Established Church is in purity 
of practice, as well as in Doctrine and in the 
form of its Polity, a faithful representative of 
that Primitive Church to which it traces its 
origin. Nay, more, my Reverend Brethren, 
by the Keform of which I am now speaking, 
and by that alone, can we hope to engage on 
our side that Power without whose aid all our 
efforts must be unavailing. If He, whose 
Ministers we are, sees that we are zealous in 
all things to fulfil the end of our Ministry, it 
may be that He will abate the fierceness of the 
controversy which He is now holding with us ; 
it may be that, as the heart of man is in His 
hand, He will even incline those who now revile 
us and seek our destruction, to peaceable and 
gentle counsels, and thus again enable His 
Church joyftiUy to serve Him in godly quietness. 

But whatever the Almighty Disposer of events 
may have determined in his secret counsels 



respecting the future, it is in the consciousness 
that we are advancing in this work of Self-Re- 
form that we must seek our surt'st supjiort aB<l 
consolation under our present trials; under 
the attacks incessantly made upon our cha- 
racters ; under the misrepresentatioa of our 
actions and our motives; under the insult and 
abuse heaped upon the Church of which we are 
Ministers. We dissemble not the painful nature 
of these 'trials ; insensibility to them would 
savour more of Stoical apathy than of Christian 
fortitude. But though we feel, we shall not 
sink under them; so long as we are sustained 
by that confidence, which a conscience void of 
oftence can alone impart; by the confidence that 
ive are suffering for well, not for evil doing; that, 
if our conversation in Christ is accused, it is' 
falsely accused; and that, hotvever grievous the 
chastening of tlie Lord may appear for the mo- 
ment, it will finally yield the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to those who are exercised by it. 

Our lot, my Reverend Brethren, has not been 
cast in tliose happier days when the Clergy of 
the Established Church, secure of not being 
called to tread the thorny paths of controversy, 
could devote their time and thouj^hts exclusively 
to the guidance of an affectionate flock in the 
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way which leads to salvation. The doctrine, ^^ 
the services, the Polity of the Church, are now ^| 



the daily objects of attack; and ill are we quali- 
fied for our office, if we are wot prepared at all 
times to enter on their defence. Let us only 
beware lest, in our zeal to defend them, we 
allow ourselves to be carried beyond the bounds 
of Christian Charity. Far be it from us to 
assume the tone of defiance ; or to resort to the 
language of angry recrimination. If forced to 
contend for the Faith delivered to our keeping, 
let us go forth to the contest armed, not with 
the weapons of carnal warfare, but with I*ure- 
ness, with Knowledge, with Long-Suffering, tcith 
Kindness, with the Word of Truth, tvith the 
Power of God. These were the weapons by 
which the Primitive Church withstood in the 
evil day, and triumphed over its Persecutors. 
These are the weapons by which we humbly 
trust that, under the Divine Blessing, the 
Church of England, notwithstanding the num- 
ber and violence of its enemies, will be enabled 
now to triumph. 
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CHARGE, 



MY REVEREND BKETHREN, 

Many and important arc the topics upon 
wliicli every bishop must be anxious to address 
his Clergy at a Primary Visitation. The state in 
which he finds his diocese j the iuformatioB 
which he seeks respecting it from the expe- 
rience and judgment of those who have laboured 
in it long and usefully ; the light in which he 
regards his own duty, and the duties of those 
of whom he is appointed the overseer ; the 
limits which he feels himself bound to assign 
to that discretion, with which the authority of 
the church, neither sufficiently defined nor ex- 
tensive, or with which the positive enactments 
of law invest him ; must forcibly press upon his 



attention. And surely these, with other matters 
of high concernment to the ministers of the 
church, to those who are candidates for the 
ministry, as well as to all who are to be bene- 
fitted by their respective ministration, supply 
abundant matter of reflection to the one, who is 
intrusted with the arduous and responsible office 
of superintendance, as to the many, who dili- 
gently and worthily perform the work of "mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and stewards of the Lord."* 
With an earnest desire to discharge this, with 
the other duties of my office, most beneficially 
to myself and others, it was my intention to 
have forborne any allusion to subjects, not imme- 
diately related to our joint and mutual obliga- 
tions. But, amidst many circumstances which 
distinguish the present a;ra as one of peculiar 
difficulty, as well aS anxiety, for the governors in 
Church and in State, one stands so unhappily 
prominent, that I feel myself called upon to lay 
before you ray sentiments concerning it. I 
mean that, which, as a practical question call- 
ing for immediate settlement, has started on a 
sudden into its present magnitude, and taken 
ufi almost by surprise ; namely, the claims put 
* OriUnation Service for Priests. 



forth by our Dissenting brethren. When I re- 
mark, that the subject has been put forth with 
something like an appearance of haste and im- 
portunity, I am not ignorant that, upon some- 
of the grounds alleged to be grievous and op 
pressive, uneasiness has often been expressed ; 
and attempts have been made, though without 
success, to mitigate if not remove them, I con- 
fess, however, that I was not prepared for the 
measured statement of five intolerable griev- 
ances, with the confident tone in which they 
demand immediate redress j because I could 
not forget, after how long a struggle, that which 
was considered the capital grievance of all, the 
Test Act, was entirely removed ; because I 
thought that Dissenters, as men of sense and 
feeling, would be able to appreciate the various 
difficulties in point of arrangement and execu- 
tion, which alone might impede the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes, even if no disinclination 
existed in any quarter. It could not surely be 
expected but weighty objectlonSj in point of 
principle, might be thought to exist against 
some of their demands, in addition to strong, 
and perhaps unreasonable, prejudices against 
others. They might moreover have recollected. 



that the friends who had aiiccesafully supported 
their claims when out of power, would not be 
less inclined, while they were more able, to 
remove any further complaint, which it might be 
reasonable for Dissenters to urge, and safe for 
otiiers to redress. From these causes, I was not 
prepared for such a peremptory demand for tlie 
abatement of grievances at their own time, and 
in their own way; still less did I exjject, that 
such a demand would, in many cases, be ac- 
companied by the expression of a wish to effect 
what is called, a separation of Church from 
State J — that is, if I comprehend their meaning 
aright, to destroy the Church Established alto- 
gether. The question then is of no little mo- 
ment, since it may involve the very existence 
of our venerable, and say what the gainsayers 
please, our Apostolical Church : — 



Neqii, 



•II levia nut liidicra peliiiilur 
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In taking up such a question as this for the 
subject of an Episcopal Charge, I should feel 
myself highly censurable, if I entered upon it 
in the spirit of a Polemic, still more, of a Poll- 







tician ; nay, if I did not endeavour to discuss it 
in a tone tlie most conciliatory that one body of 
Christian ministers can adopt towards those, who 
equally call themselves by the name of Christ, 
profess the same hope, and look to the same sal- 
vation. Yet I cannot but feel the extreme diffi- 
culty even of approaching such a delicate and 
complicated question ; for well am I aware that 
it is impossible completely to satisfy two parties, 
whose feelings and whose interests are consi- 
dered to be so much at variance. To some I 
shall appear disposed to concede too much ; to 
others, too little. Nevertheless, in the hope that, 
at such a peculiar conjuncture, some of the sug- 
gestions which I may venture to urge, may be 
productive of good j and that, in any case, ex- 
hortation to calmness in counsel, and charity In 
action, cannot possibly do harm j I shall not 
hesitate to plunge into this debateable matter j 
but, in doing so, shall trespass upon your time 
as briefly as tlie nature and multitude of sub- 
jects to be discussed will allow. 

You are doubtless aware, that the postulates 
of the Dissenters are in number five; and I 
cannot but observe, that five questions could 
hardly be devised, jjresenting a greater mass of 
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obstacle to overcome, whether in the shape of 
financial arrangement, or of an adjustment be- 
tween parties, not the most likely to come to a 
friendly understanding ; whether it regards the 
clear or the dubious claims of the Church, or 
the customs and privileges of our Universities. 
These questions are, 

1st. A general registration. 

2d. Tlie solemnization of marriage. 

3d. A claim to be buried by their ministers 
according to their own forms in the parochial 
cemeteries. 

4th. Admission to degrees in our univer- 



5th. Exemption from church rates. 

The first is evidently a matter of State policy, 
affecting all parties, and about which theChurch, 
so far from being desirous of interfering, would, 
I am persuaded, lend its best assistance to fa- 
cilitate any arrangement which might realize 
privileges or rights, so important to Dissenters, 
without infringing their own. Moreover a mea^ 
sure for settling this upon a sound footing has 
been brought before Parliament with every 
prospect of success. The last is also a ques- 
tion more peculiarly for the consideration of 
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the legislature ; and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have already brought forward a plan, 
in the hope that it may give satisfaction to 
all parties. As to the second head of griev- 
ance, while I would earnestly intreat the Dis- 
senters to refrain from unnecessary and extra- 
vagant claims, I acknowledge it to be highly 
desirable, that their conscientious feelings 
should be carefully considered. At the same 
time, a wise Government must perceive it to be 
its duty to throw every possible guard Around 
the sacred institution of marriage ; to protect 
the young and heedless from the dangers to 
which too great a facility of celebration would 
expose them, as well as the heads of families 
from the misery, into which the cunning of the 
designer, or the arts of the seducer, may 
plunge them, in the persons of their children. 
To afford the subjects of the State in general 
that protection in the great question of matri- 
mony, and not to gratify the wishes or consult 
the interests of the members of the Church, it 
was provided in the Marriage Act, that certain 
regulations should be adhered to, and the rite 
itself publicly celebrated. But if any expedient 
can be devised, which would satisfy the scruples 
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of the conscientious Dissenter, without under- 
mining that security which the general good of 
the community demands, I am persuaded no 
unfair opposition is to be apprehended on our 
part. And here I cannot but throw out a sug- 
gestion, about which I am by no means confi- 
dent; nor do I know how far it may be judged 
expedient, by those who are more experienced, 
and more able judges than myself; whether 
some of the objections, which have proved a 
serious stumbling-block to our brethren out of 
the church, might not be removed by the proper 
authorities undertaking a discreet and well- 
constdered revision of the Occasional Services. 
It is allowed by the most competent judges of 
our admirable liturgy, that those Services form 
the part of it which approaches tlie least to 
perfection : and I think, in every proposal 
which I have seen, tending to shew in what 
respect our public formularies may be im- 
proved, every one has pointed to the marriage 
and burial services, as calling for alterations; 
such as might satisfy the delicacy and piety 
of the members of the Church, while they 
might assist in abating objections, which, at 
present, indispose so many of the Dissenting 
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botly to conform to our ritUEil. If any siicli 
alteration were deemed advisable, it miglit 
reconcile some to the use of our service : and 
if the church bell were allowed to be tolled at 
the funerals of Dissenters, although buried in 
their own place of interment, and according 
to their own rites, it might dispose them to 
acquiesce more cheerfully in the exchision, of 
which they now complain, from our parochial 
cemeteries. 

The demand to be so interred* according to 
their own rites in our places of burial, would, if 
complied with, produce inconvenience to both 
parties j and interfere with that order and con- 
sistency of Divine service, which every religious 
sect asserts its right to maintain, and which 
surely cannot without injustice be denied to the 
members of the Establishment. Such a demand 
moreover cannot but appear unreasonable, when 
it comes from those, who protest against the 
^ ^ payment of any sum, however trifling, for pur- 
^^^1 poses, connected with the performance of Divine 
^^™^ service, or the repair of the sacred fabric, or the 
f preservation, or sanctity, of that ground, which is 

I consecrated according to onr rites and set apart 

I from profane uses. In urging this demand, 
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recourse is hail to tlie example of Ireland. But 
tliat unfortunate country ,^unfortunate, not be- 
cause it is mis-governed, but mis-guided ; not 
because it is not an object of deep and affec- 
tionate solicitude to its rulers, but because it is 
a prey to its own turbulent passions, or the 
selfish designs of its agitators j — -that country, I 
must observe, is so dissimilar from this, as to the 
state of religious belief and practice, that what 
may be applicable to her condition is not ne- 
cessarily to be quoted, as a precedent for our 
own. I may also remark, that the forms, ob- 
served by the Romish church, as well as the 
provisions in the Act which allows Catholics 
to be interred in the Protestant church-yards, 
render the case of Ireland less favourable to the 
claims of our Dissenters, than their statement 
would seem to admit. 

As to the claim of admission into our nni- 
versities, far more desirable is it, that it 
should be amicably settled between the par- 
ties immediately interested, than become a 
matter of legislative interference. Involved as 
the question is in extreme difficulty, yet I 
should be sorry to find the difficulty insuper- 
able. Perhaps indeed, after due consideration. 
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it might not be found impossible to frame pro- 
visions, by which those, who are not members 
of the Establishment, should obtain degrees in 
all the faculties, excepting theology : without 
detriment to the interests either of the esta- 
blished religion, or of the universities. In some 
respects both might be benefitted ; as a separate 
examination might be instituted for students in 
theology, which would prepare them much 
more suitably, than they are in general now 
prepared, for admission into holy orders. My 
notion is shortly this: and it is not one, which 
I have taken up as an expedient for getting rid 
of present difficulties, but which I have enter- 
tained after long and serious consideration. 
Instead of admission to the degree of A. B. in 
the January Term, it might take place in the 
June preceding. Then, such young men, as arc 
looking forward to lay professions and employ- 
ments, might betake themselves without loss of 
time to their destined occupations ; while such, 
as were intended for the ministry, should have a 
course of study laid down, to which they might 
apply themselves diligently till the ensuing 
spring or summer. They should then repair to 
their respective universities, and there undergo 
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an examination. Unless tliey acquit themselves 
to the satisfaction of their examiners, no coU 
lege testimonials for orders should be granted, 
nor shoiild they be permitted to appear as can- 
didates before any Bishop. Whether this, or 
any other arrangement, be judged expedient 
tbr the very desirable object of extending to 
Dissenters the facilities of obtaining knowledge, 
which are possessed by ourselves j it might per- 
haps appear more advisable, that such sugges- 
tions should be addressed to the universities, 
than to a meeting of parochial clergy. But the 
close connexion of the subject with the great 
questions now agitated, and the vital interests 
at stake, as well as the advantage, which 
would be derived from a purely professional 
examination in the university for holy orders, 
justify me in offering them to your atten- 
tive consideration j if tbey be not even ap- 
propriate to one of the main objects of our 
meeting. 

But we now come to the great grievance of 
ail ; — one, which is certainly proclaimed as 
such at a meeting of persons, appointed to act 
for many denominations of Dissenters; a!- 
thoLigh, I trust, it is neither felt nor intended 
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to be urged by many of tlie thinking and influ- 
encing part of that body. Nevertheless, it is 
stated too plainly to be misunderstood. Many 
of the petitions addressed to both houses of 
Parliament expressly imply the wish, if they 
do not contain a demand, for the absolute sepa- 
ration of Church from State: and a "Brief 
Statement of the Case of Protestant Dissenters," 
put forth by authority, after an explicit avowal 
of their reasons against any connexion whatso- 
ever between Church and State, prefixed to an 
enumeration of the five grievances already re- 
ferred to, concludes with this emphatic and 
intelligible declaration. " They feel that it 
would be a violation of their duty, did they not 
express their conscientious objection to the alli- 
ance of any Ecclesiastical Systems with the Civil 
Power; and tlieir conviction that all the Reli- 
gious Denominations should be left to their own 
resources and arrangements." It should be 
observed that, at the conclusion of this docu- 
ment, while they recommend that " the various 
classes of Dissenters should petition in support 
of their Claims," they also " suggest, that while, 
in their applications to Parliament, they firmly, 
but temperately, avow their principles, they 
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limit the prayer of tiieir petitions to the redress 
of practical grievances." 

A very ably written Pamphlet* on the same 
side, published with the concurrence, as it is 
stated, of a great portion of the Dissenters, 
urges the same point, and insists upon the same 
claim of separation, with a lengthened and ela- 
borate vindication of the justice and even 
necessity of conceding it. 

I think then that I cannot be mistaken (and 
most sorry should I be to make an erroneous 
statement) when I conclude that the object, at 
which many of these petitioners in reality aim, 
as the end of their exertions, is an entire sepa- 
ration of the Established Church from all de- 
pendence upon, or connexion with, the State — 
that there shall be no longer any religion esta- 
blished by law, — but that each of the sects, 
among which the Church now established is 
thenceforward to be numbered, must seek its 
own resources as well as it can. The language 
on this head is somewhat ambiguous; because 

" The Cose of the Dissenters, in a Letter addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor. A very satisfactory Reply to this Pamphlet, 
" By a Clergyman," also in a Letter to the Lord Chancellor, 
has been puhlished hy Hatchanl. 
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a distinction is hinted between private and 
public endowments, which I profess myself un- 
able to comprehend. For instance it is said : 
" The Episcopal church would still have her 
bishops, her priests, her deacons, her temples, 
her congregations, her formularies, and her 
private endowments. She would only be left, 
as the dissenting communities now are, to be 
guided by her own counsels, and to be sus- 
tained by her own resources." — p. SS. 

The language of the authorized declaration, 
as we have already seen, is, " that all religious 
denominations should be left to their own re- 
sources and arrangements." Now, as I said 
before, some ambiguity is lurking here. For 
while it is allowed that the Church may be left 
" to be guided by her own counsels, and to be 
sustained by her own resources j" which, so 
far as I understand the meaning of the terms, 
is all that the Church expects or can wish ; still 
it is implied that, like any other sect, it must 
henceforth be left to the voluntary bounty and 
piety of its members. I profess myself unable 
to comprehend in what sense, and for what rea- 
sons, a separation of Church from State is so 
strongly insisted upon, if the endowments, which 
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the Church enjoys, are to be left unmolested ; if 
it still is left to suhsist upon the resources which 
it now possesses. These, we contend, are not 
more than sufficient for the objects of a National 
Church ; although we are far from denying that 
they may, in some respects, be distributed so 
as to give greater efficiency to the spiritual la- 
bours of its ministers. But, let it be remem- 
bered, the endowments of the Church are not 
endowments derived from the State ; and if, 
from a hasty and partial view of the subject, 
any of our opponents have formed a notion that 
the State has granted us certain portions of pro- 
perty, to be resumed at its pleasure, as it may 
resume any temporary grant made by Parlia- 
ment; they have formed it very erroneously. 
The property which the Church possesses, and 
which, as I shall endeavour to shew, it employs 
beneficially for the public, is not the gift of the 
State. It was bestowed by pious individuals in 
ages long ago, for the purpose of teaching and 
maintaining the Christian religion. The pro- 
perty thus given has been confii-med and pro- 
tected by the State, in the same manner as all 
other property, whether descending by here- 
ditary right, or acquired by personal industry, 
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is guiiriled and protected. And I contend, 
that tiie public have no more right to alienate 
the property thus bequeathed to the Church, 
than it has to confiscate those other descrip- 
tions of propei'ty, so justly held sacred, and 
fenced about by the strictest provisions of the 
law. 

But it is contended, there ought to be no 
National Clmrcli ; no connexion whatsoever 
between any modification of the Christian reli- 
gion and the State. If we inquire into the 
grounds upon which the assertion is made, we 
shall find ; 1st. Such union, connexion, or de- 
pendence, is pronounced to be contrary to 
Scripture ; and next, it is said to be inju- 
rious to the rights of those who do not belong 
totheChurch,being fellow Christians and fellow 
subjects. 

It is unquestionably matter of great difficulty 
for us, who have been so long accustomed to 
believe that our Church is framed after the pure 
and primitive rule of the Apostles, to conceive, 
upon what grounds its connexion with the 
State, sucli as it is, can be pronounced uiiscrip- 
tiiral. For the sake of argument, I will not 
now maintain the high ground of an apostolical 
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coinmlssion and regular transmission ; but 
reply to the charge of its being contrary to 
Scripture, I shall content myself with urging, 
that the Levitical Institution among the Jews 
was not merely sanctioned, but ordained by the 
express command of the Almighty ; and thus 
an whole tribe was set apart from the common 
offices and occupations of life, and supported 
by a portion of the revenue of the whole com- 
munity. Surely this furnishes something more 
than mere analogy to shew, that an order of 
men, excluded from worldly, and devoted to 
sacred duties, may be maintained by some ap- 
propriation of the general fund, in order that 
their time, for the general benefit, may be given 
to holy things. Neither is this reasoning with- 
out support from the authority of St. Paul j 
who declares " that they, which preach the Gos- 
pel, shall live of the Gospel."* When I refer 
you to that well-known chapter in his first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, I would observe that, 
when the Infant Church was not only not sup- 
ported, but decidedly opposed, both by Jewish 
and Heathen powers, an apostle of Christ could 
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hardly express himself more strongly in favour 
of the principle for which I am now contend- 
ing; or apply with more distinctness the provi- 
sions of the Levitical law to the support of a 
Christian priesthood. And 1 must draw yonr 
attention particularly to the state of things then 
subsisting ; since it has been maintained, doubt- 
less with more pertinacity than acuteness, that, 
because the teachers of the Gospel were illi- 
terate then, so might we be illiterate now ; be- 
cause they were often destitute of the common 
comforts of life, so might we always continue 
now ; because they were supported by volun- 
tary contributions, (and I think the earnestness, 
with which St. Paul addresses his wealthy con- 
verts*, affords some reason for suspecting that - 
voluntary contributions were not even then sup- 
plied very cheerfully,) therefore the conclusion 
must be, in regard to ourselves, when the Gos- 
pel has been so long triumphant over Judaism 
and Heathenism, that the same state of things 
is necessary, and even desirable at tlie present 
day. 

Nevertheless ; as is very natural, texts of 
Holy Writ are cited in favour of such proposi- 
• 2 Cor. ix. 6. Gal. vi. fi, 7. 
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lions. " My kingdom is not of this world," 
said our Lord, when judicially arraigned before 
the Roman governor, for a design to subvert 
the authority of CEesar. '* Such an intention," 
for Uiis evidently is tiie meaning of the reply j 
" Such an intention is untruly imputed to me ; 
for if my followers give me the title of King, 
it is in a spiritual, not a secular, sense ; and 
only in accordance with the language of pro- 
phecy concerning me." Upon another occa- 
sion he remarked, " The kingdom of God 
Cometh not with observation."" But the oc- 
casion deserves to be noticed, before we can 
discover the propriety, or even meaning, of this 
answer. For an answer it was to a question of 
the Pharisees, -when the kingdom of God should 
come ; and it had reference to their practice of 
asking for a sign, or visible manifestation of the 
Divine presence and power. It is also an in- 
junction of our Lord, that we " render unto 
CiEsar the things which are Ca::sai-*s; and unto 
God the things which are God's." t Now we, 
members of the church, do hope that we make 
the proper distinction between our duty to man 



and our duty tu God ; neither do we hold that 



the kingdom of our Lord and Master is of tliia 
world, or that he revealed himself as the chosen 
Messiah by any demonstration of earthly pomp 
or grandeur. Nevertheless, we feel assured, 
that his kingdom on earth, or the prevalence 
of his Gospel must, under Divine Providence, 
be indebted to secondary means j to the zeal 
and talent and learning of man ; since the e^- 
traordinary influences of the Holy Spirit Iiave 
been withdrawn. We think, moreover, that its 
efficiency may be promoted, rather than im- 
paired, by such a supply of worldly advantages, 
as may enable its teachers to mix with all 
classes of their hearers ; to rival the attain- 
ments, and partake the society, of the higher, 
and to dispense seasonable aid to the wants and 
infirmities of the lower. 

But then it is urged j the mere existence 
of a Church, acknowledged and protected by 
the State, inflicts an injury upon that part of 
the nation, which holds opinions diflering from 
those of the Establishment. Now 1 would ask; 
in what respect, (with the exception of the 
grievances already mentioned, and which in 
many quarters, even of the Church, an honest 
solicitude hab been maiiitested to relieve,) is 
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the IKflienter a^rieved by the existence of a 
National Church? Are his opinions in any 
way controlled ? Has he not entire freedom 
to adopt what mode of worship he pleases, and 
to express his sentiments upon every question 
of Religion with the most perfect security? Is 
he debarred any civil right or privilege? De- 
nied admission to corporations, or professions, 
or to either House of Parliament ? Not any one 
of all these. The Dissenter is as free in all and 
every one of these respects as the Churchman ; 
the law makes no distinction between them ; or, 
where it does make a distinction, it imposes 
more restraint upon the Minister of the Estab- 
lished Church than upon the Minister of a Dis- 
senting congregation. I ask therefore, again, 
with the exception of such grounds of com- 
plaint, as I should be most happy to see removed 
in Q satisfactory manner, in what respects can 
the Dissenter call iiimself injured, or what pri- 
vilege can he not exercise as freely and as fully 
as a Churchman ? 

1 feel persuaded, that many respectable and 
conscientious men among this body of our fel- 
low subjects have taken up the notion of gene- 
nil grievance, without examining sufficiently 
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into its foundation ; and that tliey employ the 
terms, sepaFation from the Stale, without accu- 
rately weighing the nature and extent of ideas, 
which they may or may not involve. But, I 
trust, it may with no want of charity be pre- 
sumed, that some may have framed the expres- 
sion and strengthened the wish, whose specula- 
tions range over the form of civil society as 
well as that of religion \ who would gladly 
sink the artificial distinctions of both, and re- 
duce them to one republican level. 

If the Dissenters claim to have a Church of 
their own unconnected with the State, they 
surely can have no right to prevent the Church- 
men from connecting their Church with the 
State. But the Dissenters complain that they 
are compelled to support an Establishment, in 
whose opinions they cannot agree. Observe 
however, first, that Dissenters benefit as well as 
Churchmen by the improvement of the people 
in religious and moral instruction ; and next, 
that the will of the majority has always been 
held sufficient to entitle any community to tax 
its whole subjects — as well those, who disap- 
prove of the use the fund is raised for, as those 
who approve. Nor am I aware of any right 
the Dissenter can have to exemption from what- 
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ever burthens the Establishment may require to 
be imposed on tlie community, which would not 
go to exempt likewise every order of men from 
contributing to expenses in whicli they can have 
no share, or of which tliey positively disapprove : 
— and thus all, who conscientiously object to 
military operations, would be exempt from a 
large portion of taxes. 

When I referred to the levelling spirit, whicli 
has mixed itself up with the purel// religious 
opposition to the Establishment, I adverted to 
some declarations, which have met my eye, 
implying that the very existence of a Church 
with particular privileges is an insult to every 
Dissenter; and that nothing, for instance, can 
be more galling and invidious to them, than the 
presence of bishops in the House of Lords. 
Well am I aware, that a strong feeling lias of 
late been excited against the privilege, so long 
I enjoyed by the higher ministers of the Church ; 

■ chiefly, however, upon political, not religious, 

I grounds ; and therefore I am at a loss to under- 

B stand, why it should be drawn in to swell the 

H amount of grievances sustained by tlie Dissent- 

H ers. This is not a time for entering upon a full 

H examination of this, or indeed many other sub- 

m jects, upon which J have beea constrained to 
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touch: but I may be allowed to remark, that the 
privilege is often found to be burthensome as 
well as honorary ; that the manner in which 
they, or any other members of the Legislature, 
exercise their right of voting, ought not to be 
subjected to captious and uncharitable con- 
struction ; that the privilege in question is 
interwoven with the earliest periods of our 
constitution, and that bishops of old have 
fought the battles of civil, as well as religious, 
liberty. Even supposing, which 1 cannot allow, 
that a disposition to exercise this privilege 
injuriously existed, I must observe that, of 
all periods in our history, the present is the 
least favourable for such a purpose. Those, who 
are disposed to overrate the influence of spi- 
ritual lords, seem to forget that their number is 
stationary ; while that of the temporal is not 
merely variable, but continually on the in- 
crease. During more than half a century, the 
proportion in favour of the latter has been 
greatly augmented. From the Reformation till 
the commencement of Queen Anne's reign, 
the bench of bishops may have constituted one- 
sixth part of the whole body ; whereas now they 
scarcely amount to one-thirteenth. 
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May I be permitted to add that they, who 
are opposed to the order of Bishops altogether, 
are more consistent and more rational in their 
views, than those who would allow of Bishops 
for Ecclesiastical purposes, and exclude them 
from Parliament ? Their having seats there is 
a very important and effectual check upon their 
exercise of spiritual, as well as temporal, power. 
It subjects them to the same kind of respon- 
sibility, which Ministers of the Crown are under 
from having seats in the Legislature, where 
they are liable daily to be called to account for 
the exercise of their Ministerial functions. Such 
opportunities are still more necessary in the case 
of Prelates, whose tenure of office is for life. 

Although I have been compelled, my Reve- 
rend Brethren, to treat this and otiier topicsof im- 
portance very briefly, yet am I fearful that I have 
already trespassed too much upon your atten- 
tion. I tlierefore hasten to lay before you some 
of the grounds, upon which I am confident of 
your warm concurrence in the feeling, that the 
Church Established in this realm demands the 
cordial and unremitting support even of every 
member of the State. 

Its form and discipline are framed after tiie 
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primitive and apostolical model ; its services 
breathe the same spirit, and preserve the same 
doctrine} it supplies an incentive to the youth 
of the country to employ themselves in the cul- 
tivation of sacred literature, in conjunction 
with the study of the purest remains of profane 
antiquity. It conveys the means, and imparts 
the taste, for acquiring scientific knowledge. 
Yet the average amount of funds, which pro- 
duce these incentives and rewards of learning, 
would not, if equally distributed, yield an in- 
come of 280/. to each minister of a parish ; an 
amount of remuneration, be it observed, not 
much exceeding that of the Scottish clergy. 
Our National Church disperses tliroughout the 
country, and fixes in residence, sucli as are 
possessed of the qualifications just described ; 
while the duties and custom of their ministry 
render them, more than any other class, acces- 
sible to the houses, and alive to the necessities 
I and distresses of the poor. They are at once 
instructors of the ignorant, guardians of the 
unprotected, succourers of the distressed. They 
operate as a check upon the light-heartedness 
of the higher orders ; while they restrain the 
turbulence of the lower. They are welcome 
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guests to the former j while they are treated 
friends by the latter. Thus sharing and diffus- 
ing the blessings of Christianity and civilization, 
they seem to prove the wisdom of that distribu- 
tion, which allots a certain property in the State 
to hereditary succession; while it reserves a 
smaller, but pcrmanentfy-settled portion for 
men of learning and piety, who claim, receive, 
and administer Jt, as the means of common 
good. 

Such is the theory of our Church Establish- 
ment. That its practice in all respects does 
not conform to this theoretical description, I 
may admit and lament, although I cannot feel 
surprised. The irregidar arrangement of re- 
venue, so allotted, does not always apportion the 
amount of remuneration to that of labour. In- 
adequate endowments in some parishes have 
either supplied no houses, or suffered such as 
were existing to grow into decay. The infir- 
mities of men, too, cannot but intrude into a 
profession, where they are at once soonest ob- 
served and least excused. This, however, I 
must be permitted to say ; although, among the 
great body of the clergy, over whom I have the 
honour to preside, some very few instances may 
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have occurred of forgetfuliiess as to tlieir sacred 
oliligations, yet are there numerous, as well as 
briglit examples of learning and piety and un- 
remitted attention to their pastoral duties. 

After all, tiiis is the best defence, upon which, 
by the aid of God's grace, we have to rely 
against the misconceptions of all, who envy our 
advantages or undervalue our services. By a 
steady discharge of our own various duties; by 
diligence in teaching ; by temper in expostula- 
tion ; by kindness to those who need; by for- 
bearance to such as oppose ; in fine, by good 
example in our families, in our parishes, in our 
neighbourhoods, we shall afford the strongest 
arguments in favour of our National Church. 
If your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, the blessing of 
Heaven will be upon it ; good men will love it, 
and those of a contrary disposition will at least 
respect, if they cannot be brought to uphold it. 

And here, my Reverend Brethren, I must 
bring ray observations to a close. The difficulty 
and importance of the subjects, which have oc- 
cupied our attention, must plead my excuse for 
detaining you so long. I trust that. In placing 
them before you, you have seen me anxious to 
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address you, as in a matter of common concern- 
ment ; by no means assuming a tone of authority 
or dictation ; but rather inviting you 

Con siller e in medium, et rebus succtirrerejestis. 

My sole feeling has been the wish to do good ; 
to restrain impatience; to allay prejudice; — so 
that " all, who profess and call themselves 
Christians," if they be not " led into the way of 
truth," yet may learn to " bold " their respective 
modes of " faith, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life." In all sincerity of heart, 
therefore, and warmth of brotherly kindness, I 
intreat all, who now hear me, or with whom my 
opinion and wishes can have weight, seriously 
to consider that, in urging their several claims 
upon Religious grounds, they profess themselves 
servants of the same God, disciples of the same 
Saviour; and followers of that apostle, who, in 
the spirit of his Divine Master, thus exhorted 
the Philippians ; " Be ye like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 
Let nothing," he added, '* be done through 
strife or vain-glory ; but in lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than them- 
sdves. " * 

• Philipp. ii. 2, 3. 
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" Januaby Tkhi 



■' p. 15, 



It was observed by same high ly-respec ted friends, whu 
were present at the delivery of the Charge, that the plan 
might suit Cambridge, but not Oxford; because, ut the latter 
University, it is customary to admit Students at all periods 
of the academical year. To me, I confess, it has ahvays ap- 
peared desirable that the time of admission to the Univel'sity, 
and consequently to the first degree, should be the same for 
all ; because it ensures more complete regularity in pursuing 
any given course of Lectures ; and also enables Examiners to 
decide more accurately upon the relative merits of those, who 
are admitted to any honours. However, if the principle of 
the plan here suggested be thought free from objection, little 
difficulty would exist about the details; and of those the 
Universities themselves are surely the fittest judges. 



Note o 



" Rbfohmation,' 



At the DisBoIutioa of Monasteries by Henry VIII., the 
Spiritual Lords consisted of 21 Archbishops and Bishops, 
26 Mitred Abbots, and 2 Priors. Blackstone was perhaps 
incorrect, in stating this to be nearly eqiial to the number of 
Temporal Peers. (Commentajies, edited by Coleridge, Vol. I. 
p. 155.) However, Lord Coke, in the 1st page of his -Jth 
Institute, tells us their number, wkcit he is then writing, was 
106; the Spiritual being then, as now for England and 
Wales, 26. See note by Professor Christian on the above 
passage in Blackstone. 
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i CLERGY WITHIN THE PECULIAR JURISDICTION 



DEANERY OF SARUM. 



My Reverend Brethren, 



The delay in complyii 



nih ' 



tfor 



r request t 

the publication of the following Charge, has been 
occasioned by the suspension of the Bill for abo- 
lishing peculiar jurisdictions, to which the first 
part of it refers. It was generally expected that 
it would ere this have been again introduced into 
Parliament; but as the session is now far ad- 
vanced, I am unwilling any longer to defer in- 
Bcribing to you the address which you so kindly 
received. Though the measure in question has 
been postponed, there is every reason to believe 
that it will be renewed. The observations which 
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1 thought it right to make upon it can scarcely, 
therefore, be deemed unseasonable. 

In the mean time, every subject connected with 
our church establishment has derived fresh in- 
terest and importance. A second Bill for the 
commutation of tithe has been submitted to the 
House of Commons, divested of one material 
objection noticed in the following Charge, with 
respect to that which was introduced last year; 
and several other measures deeply affecting our 
ecclesiastical polity, are in different stages of 
progress in Parliament. Upon these, as being 
at present imperfect and incomplete, I shall not 
offer any remark. I would only observe that 
what I took occasion to advance upon similar 
topics a few months since, has been strongly 
confirmed by subsequent events. The intention 
is now openly and strenuously avowed, of endea- 
vouring to effect a separation between the church 
and state; or, in other words, of overthrowing 
t he established religion of the empire. This 
design is so inconsistent with the principles of 
divine revelation, and so opposed to the dictates 
of sound wisdom, and the uniform results of ex- 



perieiice, that it can scarcely, I think, succeed. 
The position so confidently assumed by our ene- 
mies is, I am persuaded, utterly untenable, and 
will, I trust, ere long, be abandoned. 

I would only take this occasion earnestly to 
reiterate my exhortation and my prayer, that in 
this crisis of the existence and welfare of the 
established church, we may prove ourselves not 
unworthy of the privileges and the responsibility 
with which the providence of God has invested 
us; anxious, above all, for the purity and efficiency 
of the sacred community to which we belong, as 
the instrument of maintaining and diffusing the 
genuine religion of the gospel, and thus of pro- 
moting the temporal and eternal happiness of 
mankind. 



With sincere esteem and regard, 

I remain, 

My Reverend Brethren, 

Your faithful and affectionate brother, 

H. PEARSON. 

Deanery, Salisbury, 
j)/(/y30. 1834. 



A CHARGE. 



My Reverend Brethren, 

The changes which have, within the last two 
or three years, been in contemplation with respect 
to some parts of our ecclesiastical polity, rendered 
it doubtful whether I should again have occasion 
to address you at another Visitation. You are, 
perhaps, aware, that the commissioners appointed 
by his Majesty to inquire into the practice and 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in England 
and Wales, in their Report published last year, 
among many other alterations, proposed the entire 
abolition of all peculiar jurisdictions, and that a 
bill was introduced into Parliament by the Lord 
Chancellor, for this purpose. The grounds of the 
measure thus recommended are stated to be, 
that such peculiars have long been considered 
as interfering with the beneficial exercise of the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese in which 



they are locally situated — that with respect to their 
juriBdiclion, justice cannot be administered effi- 
ciently, and with satisfaction to the public, from 
the want of able and experienced judges and other 
officers — and that, with regard to testamentary 
cases, in addition to these and other objections, 
there are not, it is alleged, to be found safe 
places of custody for depositing wills in the re- 
gistries; and that, in consequence, besides the 
increased trouble and expense of making searches 
in many different places, the most important titles 
to real and personal estates may be endangered. 

With respect to the abolition of all local eccle- 
siastical courts, and the transfer of the whole 
jurisdiction, particularly as to the probate and 
registry of wills, to the metropolitan courts, T 
deem it unnecessary to trouble you with many 
observations. At a period when the necessity of 
establishing local courts of jurisdiction for de- 
termining suits at common law, in order more 
effectually to provide for the prompt and easy 
administration of justice, has been strongly urged 
by the highest legal authority, it may appear 
somewhat remarkable, that it should be thus 
proposed to remove such local jurisdictions in 
ecclesiastical concerns, and to concentrate them, 
with respect to the province of Canterbury, in 
London. Many and serious inconveniences have, 
doubtless, arisen, from the multiplicity of such 
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local jurisdictions; but it may be questioned, 
whetber these might not be remedied without 
resorting to a plan, tbe consequences of which 
must, in tbe judgment of many well-informed and 
experienced persons, prove a source of considerable 
trouble and hardship to the community at large. 
Whatever may be the deficiency as to tbe quali- 
fications of local ecclesiastical officers in some 
districts, (and the general want of extensive prac- 
tice and adequate remuneration, wilt naturally 
tend to this defect,) it is only justice to observe, 
that in the chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury, 
and official of this peculiar jurisdiction, we have 
long possessed a judge whose ability, accuracy, 
and despatch in the transaction of the business of 
his courts, have been universally acknowledged. 
It is, indeed, remaikable, that very few appeals 
have been made from his decisions; and that, 
with one exception, his judgments have been in- 
variably affirmed. 

It may be equally true, that in some of the 
minor peculiars no sufficient security exists for 
the safe custody of wills, and that much per- 
plexity is occasioned, by their number and variety, 
in searches for documentary evidence, often of 
much importance. Here again, there can be no 
just ground of complaint, with respect to either 
of these points, against the registry of this peculiar 
jurisdiction. In proof of this assertion, it is suf- 



ficient to refer to the depository of wills and otliei- 
official papers in the cathedral church of Salis- 
bury, where ample provision may be seen both 
for their safe preservation and for ready access to 
the records there collected, from the earliest pe- 
riod of the church to the present time.' 

I will not, however, detain yon with any further 
remarks on this branch of the subject, partly be- 
cause for want of the evidence collected by his 
Majesty's commissioners, I cannot be competent ' 
to form a decided opinion respecting it; and 
partly, because it remains to be fully discussed 
in Parliament, where all due consideration will, 
no doubt, be given to any well-grounded objec- 
tions against the plan proposed. 

While I have thought it right thus briefly to 
advert to the intended changes in ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction as to one or two points in which the 
expediency of such a measure may seem doubtful , 
I feel it to be equally my duty to state unreservedly 
my entire acquiescence in the proposed transfer of 
that superintendence and authority which I have 
myself exercised, to the Bishops of the three 



1 A striking instance of the accuracy of this statement, was 
afforded upon the trial of an important cause a few years since ; 
where the succession to a coasiderable estate was determined 
by the production of the cusLomary bond upon a. marriage li- 
cence, which was found in its proper place, in the peculiar 
registry of llie Dean ofSamm. 
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dioceses to which the numerous prebends and pa- 
rishes now subject to my peculiar jurisdiction 
locally belong. There can be little doubt, what- 
ever may have been the case with others, that the 
extensive spiritual jurisdiction annexed to the 
deanery of Salisbury, originated in the intention 
to relieve the Bishop from a portion of his charge, 
when that diocese included the district of which 
the ancient church of Sherborne is the seat and 
' centre. At that period, and for several centuries 
after its creation, the authority of the Dean in- 
cluded the right of issuing letters dimissory for 
the conferring of holy orders on candidates no- 
minated by incumbents within his peculiar juris- 
diction, the licensing of curates, the residence 
of the clergy, and, in general, all that appertains 
to episcopal authority, with the exception of such 
acts of ordination and confirmation, and the con- 
secration of churches and places for burial, as 
can only be performed by the episcopal order. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years the ob- 
jections which have long been felt with respect 
to peculiar jurisdictions, as interfering with the 
due exertion of the episcopal authority, have been 
strongly and repeatedly urged ;' and various legis- 
lative enactments have, in consequence, materially 
limited and abridged the power of the peculiar 

' Particularly by the late Bishop Randolph, in several 
Charges ro the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford. 
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ordinary. To some of tliese I took occasion to 
refer in my primary charge. These were prin- 
cipally the transfer of the licensing of curates to 
the bishop of the diocese, and the consequent re- 
fusal to admit the letters dimissory of the dean 
for the ordination of candidates within his juris- 
diction, and the regulation and control of clerical 
residence. Besides these limitations of his pecu- 
liar privileges, various other restrictions have 
from time to time been introduced into acts of 
parliament respecting ecclesiastical objects; so 
that it seems now to have become a standing rule 
in all bills of this nature, to commit to the Bishop 
of the diocese the exercise of all those powers 
which would otherwise have devolved upon the 
ordinary of the peculiar jurisdiction. The conse- 
quence of such restrictions and transfers of spi- 
ritual authority has necessarily been to interrupt 
and diminisli the effective and beneficial influence 
of the peculiar ordinary. He is thus rendered, in 
a great measure, a stranger to many of the clergy 
who, as curates, are engaged either wholly or 
partially in performing the duty of different pa- 
rishes under his jurisdiction ; he is uninformed as 
to many important particulars relative to the 
spiritual and temporal condition of those parishes, 
all parliamentary returns being directed to be 
made exclusively to the Bishop of the diocese; 
and what is more than all, he is precluded from 



correcting irregularities which will occasionally 
arise, and which, in consequence, sometimes re- 
main unnoticed. The Bishop, in the meantime, 
notwithstanding the general authority with which 
he has of late been invested over peculiar juris- 
dictions, is naturally disposed to consider them 
as only partially under his superintendence ; and 
thus the division of power which has, I think, in 
modern times, unhappily prevailed, lias proved 
injurious rather than beneficial to those districts 
into which it has been introduced. There cannot 
be a doubt that peculiar jurisdictions should 
either have been permitted to remain in the en- 
joyment of their ancient privileges and powers, or 
should be altogether extinguished, and merged in 
the sole and supreme episcopal authority. 

This is, perhaps, the wisest course which can 
now be pursued ; and though in some instances it 
may be thought that tlie duties of the diocesan 
are already too laborious and extensive, and that 
instead of being increased, it would be well to 
diminish them; yet, as 1 have before observed, 
unless the individuals to whom any share of them 
is delegated, be invested with adequate authority, 

tthey must still be imperfectly and ineifectively 
fulfilled. 
Such being my impression as to the abstract 
nature and the actual state of peculiar jurisdic- 
tions, you will not be surprised that I should offer 



no remonstrance 'or opposition to the intended 
abolition of my own ecclesiastical authority; and 
that, however contrary to the general principle of 
respecting vested interests, of every kind, I shall 
readily bow to the decision of Parliament upon 
this subject. 

I trust, my reverend brethren, that with respect 
to my own exercise of the jurisdiction entrusted 
to me, I may be allowed to appeal to you as to 
my endeavours to fulhl the duties which have 
devolved upon me during the ten years that I 
have had the honour to hold this deanery, so far 
as the powers now remaining to the peculiar 
ordinary have extended. Destitute as I have 
necessarily been of much important information, 
and of much salutary autliority, my great object 
has been to direct the minds of those placed 
under my superintendence, to the sacred and 
responsible character of the christian ministry, 
the qualifications required for the due discharge 
of its solemn and important duties, the grand 
topics of ministerial instruction, and the leading 
objects of the pastoral care, the principles and 
motives by which we should be actuated, the 
diflSculties and trials of our ministerial course, 
and the supports and encouragements by which 
we may hope to be assisted and prospered in our 
labours. These, you may perhaps remember, 
formed the principal subjects of the charges which 



I felt it to be my duty to address to you upon the 
three former occasions of my visitation. 

My reason for urging these points npon your 
attention, rather than others which might have 
been in various ways useful and interesting, was 
an earnest desire to supply, in some humble 
measure, the want both of episcopal weight and 
influence, and of episcopal power, with reference 
more especially to those branches of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and authority which were unavoidably 
beyond my control. My conviction has always 
been, that if a christian minister, whatever may 
be his situation or circumstances, be thoroughly 
alive to the nature and responsibility of his office, 
deeply impressed with the love of Christ, and of 
the souls of men, and " well-instructed unto the 
kingdom of God," by competent learning-, more 
particularly by a sound and enlarged acquaintance 
with the holy Scriptures, by habits of reading, 
meditation, and prayer, and by corresponding 
and consistent practice, he will be, as it were, 
" a law unto himself;" his sense of duty, and his 
delight in it, his desire to approve himself in the 
sight both of God and man, and his anxiety to 
"save himself and those that hear him,*' will not 
only restrain him from positive delinquency, and 
secure him from gross negligence, but prompt him 
to fidelity and diligence ; will not only prevent him 
from being contented wilh the mere routine of 
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duty, and a character in whicli, if there be nothing 
to blame, there is little to approve, but excite him 
to that fervour of spirit, aod that zeal and af- 
fection in the service of Christ and the salvation 
of souls, which will render him " a burning and 
a shining light," exemplary and beneficial to all 
around him. 

Whereas, if, on the other hand, a clergyman 
be destitute of these primary and vital principles 
of the ministerial character, however well in- 
formed he may be as to matters of science and of 
secular learning, and however blameless as to the 
bare performance of ecclesiastical duty, and re- 
spectable in private life, no superintending power 
in the church, though armed with the plenitude 
of episcopal authority, can remedy such a funda- 
mental defect, or do more than constrain hira to 
obey the letter of the law— to be regular, but as 
to all the more spiritual and effectual purposes of 
the christian ministry, " little worth." The one 
will be found, according to apostolic injunctions 
giving attendance " to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine ; meditating on these things, giving 
himself wholly to them, that his profiting may 
appear unto all;" preaching the word, " being in- 
stant in season and out of season," feeding not 
only the sheep, but the lambs of his flock, 
" warning every man, and teaching every man in 
all wisdom, that he may present every man per- 



feet in Christ Jesus ;" watcliing in all things, 
" doing the work of an evangelist, making full 
proof of his ministry :"^ — the other will be com- 
paratively cold and lifeless, formal, uninterested, 
ineffective ; barely fulfilling, and never exceeding, 
the prescribed measure of duty, indifferent alike 
to the failure or success of his exertions ; minis- 
tering, perhaps, charitably to the temporal wants 
of his flock, but neither feeling their spiritual ne- 
cessities and dangers, nor labouring for their 
eternal welfare. The one, in short, will be found 
occupied in his Master's vineyard, labouring in 
the work of instruction and conversion, " winning 
souls" to Christ, and " gathering fruit unto life 
eternal ;" the other will be doing little more than 
an external and temporary service, aiming at no- 
thing, and effecting nothing which either glorifies 
God, or tends to the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of mankind. 

There are, undoubtedly, many shades of dif- 
ference between the energetic and vigilant pastor, 
and the negligent and ineflicient minister; and 
far be it from rae unnecessarily to wound the 
feelings, or to discourage the exertions of any 
sincere servant of Christ, who may be labouring 
according to the best of his knowledge and ability 
in the feeding the flock entrusted to his care. 
Yet I would earnestly entreat those whom it is 
once more my duty and my privilege to ad- 



raonish, to examine themselves very seriously and 
impartially as to their views, motives, and con- 
duct, and to " take iieed to the ministry which 
they have received of the Lord, that they fulfil 
it." Are the great principles upon which it is 
founded clearly apprehended and seriously acknow- 
ledged ? Are its momentous obligations deeply 
felt, and sincerely, though imperfectly, fulfilled ? 
Are our cares and studies, agreeably to our ordina- 
tion vows, principally drawn and directed towards 
ministerial objects and ministerial duties ? Do 
we, " by manifestation of the truth, commend our- 
selves to every roan's conscience in the sight of 
God ?" Do parochial engagements chiefly oc- 
cupy our attention — the education of the young, 
the consolation of the sick and afflicted, the relief, 
according to our ability, of the poor and needy ; 
the instruction and the benefit of all ? And do 
the fruits of our ministerial labours in some mea- 
sure appear ? Is there a general impression 
among our parishioners, that we are sincere and 
earnest in the sacred cause? Can we appeal to 
one and another who have derived spiritual be- 
nefit from our ministrations ? Are there some 
who, as we humbly trust, will be our "joy and 
crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus ;" 
and have we so faithfully and fully declared 
" the whole counsel of God,'* and so taught and 
exemplified the true and life-giving word of the 
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gospel, as to be " pure from the blood of all 
men," so tbat none of those committed to our care 
shall " perish for lack of knowledg;e," or be justi- 
fied hereafter in attributing their loss of final 
salvation to our want of wisdom, fidelity, or 
love? These are doubtless solemn and searching 
questions, to some of which few of us, perhaps, 
could give a perfectly satisfactory reply. There 
is no one, I trust, among us who deems them un- 
necessary, or who will refuse to give them a calm 
and deliberate consideration. Let us never forget, 
my brethren, that it is vain, and far worse than 
vain, to neglect or slumber over our ministerial 
duties ; that the hour is hastening on when we 
must give an account of our stewardship to the 
great Lord and head of his church ; and that at 
our hands he will require the souls committed to 
our care. God grant that it may be " with joy 
and not with grief!" 

I adverted upon a former occasion to the great 
importance of affording, wherever it is practica- 
ble, an expository sermon, or catechetical lecture, 
in addition to evening prayer. Wherever cir- 
cumstances do not admit of this service, or even 
where they do, I would strongly recommend what 
those who have adopted it have found to be ex- 
tremely useful : I mean an occasional cottage 
reading, or week-day lecture. In parishes of 
considerable extent, and where many of the peo- 
c 2 



pie live at a distance from the chuicli, tlie prac- 
tice of meeting a few, particularly the aged, the 
sickly, or the infirm, and of simply reading and 
expounding a chapter in the Bible, accompanied 
with prayer, generally proves highly acceptable 
and beneficial ; and if only a small congregation 
can be occasionally assembled at church for the 
same purpose, it cannot he doubted that much 
good will result from it. Independently of the op- 
portunity aiForded by such occasional services of 
imparting instruction of a more familiar and ele- 
mentary nature, than can usually be introduced 
into stated discourses on the Sunday, they possess 
the singular advantage of being voluntai'y, and 
consequently of impressing the minds of the peo- 
ple, both with a deeper sense of the importance 
of what is thus urged upon their attention " out 
of season," and with a stronger conviction of our 
own sincerity and earnestness in the great work of 
their salvation. 

The same observation applies to occasional lec- 
tures in preparation for the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, to parochial visits, with a view to 
ascertain the moral and religious, as well as tem- 
poral, condition of the poorer classes, and to the 
examination and instruction of the young for the 
rite of confirmation. In all these cases, the most 
favourable opportunities present themselves to the 
faithful pastor, of approving bis wisdom, fide- 
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lity, and love to liis fiock, and of promoting in 
the most efl'ectua! and acceptable manner their 
present and everlasting interests. 

In connexion with catechetical or other occasi- 
onal instruction, I would suggest the importance 
of urging upon the attention of your congregation 
the duty of reverencing sacred things and sacred 
places, and of conducting themselves with pro- 
priety in the house of God. It is the reproach 
of Protestants in general to be insensible to this 
point ; to have no due sense of the divine pre- 
sence, and to betray an entire Indifference to their 
posture and behaviour during divine service ; 
sitting with apparent unconcern, during the most 
solemn portion of the prayers, as if they were 
wholly uninterested in the addresses of the mi- 
nister to the Throne of Grace. There may, no 
doubt, exist a scrupulous attention to the forms 
of devotion, while the spirit may be entirely 
wanting; but the most comprehensive charity 
cannot give credit to the professed worshipper, 
who does not take the pains, by his gestures and 
demeanour, even to appear to pray. TJiis too 
general evil might be materially corrected by the 
kind and seasonable admonitions of the parochial 
minister, particularly to the young, who might thus 
be gradually trained to a more devotional habit, 
and to a greater external appearance of solemnity 
at public worship; even if it should not, as in 



many instances it probably would, lead to the 
awakening of the conscience, and the impressing 
of the heart with that grand christian principle, 
that " God is a spirit," and that they who hope 
to worship him with acceptance and profit, "must 
worship hira in spirit and in truth." 

There is another point with reference to the 
religious welfare of the younger part of our flocks, 
to which I beg to call your attention. Since the 
very general establishment of schools for the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor, much valuable 
information and instruction is conveyed to them, 
and a foundation is laid for their moral and re- 
ligious improvement, which, so far as my own 
observation and experience have extended, have 
been productive of the happiest and most im- 
portant efl'ects. This, however, has been princi- 
pally owing, not so much to the degree in which 
their faculties have been exercised, and their 
understandings stored with mere knowledge, as 
by the care which has been taken by the clergy, 
and other pious and benevolent persons, to in- 
culcate the principles and precepts of the gospel 
upon their minds, to implant the fear of God and 
the love of Christ in their hearts, and to instruct 
and encourage them in habits of piety, moral 
obedience, and prayer. The complaints which 
are too frequently heard as to the failure, or even 
the injurious tendency of the general education of 



the poor, are occasioned not by a method of moral 
and religious culture, such as I have just describ* 
ed, but by the neglect of it; and the remedy is to 
be found, not in discoui'aging, or attempting to 
check the progress of national education, which 
is as impracticable as it would be unchristian and 
dangerous; but in exerting our best endeavours, 
in every place with which we are connected, to 
conduct it upon christian principles and to 
christian purposes — upon the principles, in 
short, and with the views of the church of which 
-we are ministers. 

But even where, by means of national or sun- 
day schools, the children of the poor have been 
taught the first elements of christian knowledge, 
and have been accustomed to reverence the sab- 
bath, and to frequent the worship of God, they 
are, in general, removed from that salutary dis- 
cipline at so early an age, that they soon forget 
the lessons of wisdom and piety which they have 
been taught, and too often " follow the multitude 
to do evil." Over these " lambs of the flock," 
the vigilant pastor will be anxious to keep a 
watchful eye; to remind and occasionally to ad- 
' monish them; to lead them to the " green pas- 
tures" and " beside the still waters," which flow 
from the word and the ordinances of God. He 
will more especially endeavour to persuade those 
who have taken upon themselves their baptismal 
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TOWS, to go forward in their christiaD course, and 
" with full purpose of heart to cleave unto the 
Lord," by a deliberate and solemn dedication of 
themselves at his sacramental table. It Is thus 
that many of the flock who would otherwise 
wander from the fold, and become an easy prey 
to that great spiritual enemy, who like a " roar- 
ing lion goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour," might he preserved from destruction, and 
be nourished unto life everlasting. 



When, nine years since, I had first the honour 
of addressing the clergy of this deanery,' I observ- 
ed, that an impulse had been given from various 
causes, by which the public mind was roused to 
attention and inquiry in every direction ; and 
in none with greater keenness and ardour than 
towards every thing which concerned the church 
— ^that we were surrounded by numerous and 
formidable enemies ; and that danger to the very- 
existence of the establishment, from the union of 
80 many different opponents, was far from vi- 
sionary. 

How remarkably and how rapidly the appre- 
hensions which I then expressed have been since 
confirmed, and how painfully the anticipations 
which they implied have, in some respects, been 
realized, I need scarcely remind you. Various 
• Fiimary C'barge, p. 23. 



events which have occurred during the last few 
years, and especially the civil and political 
changes which have been introduced into the con- 
stitution of our country, have placed the church 
of the United Kingdom in a very different position 
from that which she once occupied, have augment- 
ed to a fearful degree the power of her professed 
adversaries, and proportionably diminished lier 
external means of preservation and defence. Sen- 
timents are avowed, and plans proposed, inconsis- 
tent, as I conceive, with the principles of the 
British constitution, subversive no less of private 
than of public rights, and threatening the destruc- 
tion of all our institutions, both in church and state. 



The demand for Church Reform, which, origi- 
nating in the sister island, has extended to this 
part of the United Kingdom, d lifers in its cha- 
racter, according to the different views of those 
who urge it. Of those who are loudest in their 
clamour upon this subject, the obvious, and in 
many instances, the avowed design is the entire 
destruction of our ecclesiastical establishment — 
the confiscation of its possessions, and its separa- 
tion from the support and protection of the state- 
Others, who do not carry their hostility to so 
great an extent, profess only to require an abridg- 
ment of its temporalities, and a new-modelling of 
its present framework ; while a third class limit 
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their wishes to a more equal distribution of its 
revenues, and a reform of its alleged defects and 
abuses. 

To the first of these opponents of the church, 
at least to such of them as are not either unbe- 
lievers in divine revelation, or practically iodif- 
ferent to it, it may be sufficient to reply, that 
Christianity being manifestly conducive to the 
best and highest interests of mankind, to their 
present as vtell as to their everlasting welfare, it 
is clearly one of the first duties of every chris- 
tian legislature to provide for its establishment, 
and to protect and support its ministers. In point 
of fact, the endowments of our own church did 
not, in general, originate with the state, but, for 
the most part, in the spontaneous munificence of 
pious and charitable founders. The title to such 
revenues is as unquestionable, and, to say the 
least, as ancient as that by which any other pro- 
perty is possessed ; in most cases, indeed, it is far 
more so. To alienate it, therefore, and to apply 
it to any other purposes than those to which it 
was originally dedicated, is clearly irreconcilable 
with those fundamental principles by which the 
rights and privileges of the community at large 
are preserved and secured. Not to insist, how- 
ever, on the title of the church to the property 
with which it has been endowed, to what ob- 
jects, it may be asked, could its revenues be di- 
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verted, which would be capable of diffusing such 
great and various blessings among the people of 
this country, as those of which the church has 
for ages been the dispenser ? 

It is too much the characteristic of mankind to 
be insensible to moral and religious privileges, 
and forgetful of advantages long continued and 
habitually enjoyed. It would otherwise require 
but little observation and reflection to perceive the 
incalculable importance and value of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment. 

The distribution of several thousands of well 
educated men, trained and solemnly dedicated to 
the service of God and the care of souls, settled 
in parishes, for the most part of moderate extent, 
throughout the kingdom, and in general qualified 
and disposed to fulfil their sacred duties with fide- 
lity and ability, cannot but be productive of the 
most beneficial effects upon all classes of the 
community. Is it nothing to have a " form of 
sound words," in which all may statedly join, in 
offering up "supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks for all men, for kings and 
for all that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and ho- 
nesty," and in which we may at the same time 
implore for ourselves all spiritual and temporal 
mercies, brought as it were to our very doors? 
Is it nothing that in these consecrated place 
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of parochial worship, the word of God should be 
read and expounded, his prdviHeoce and gr^ce 
continually recognized, his authontf upheld, his 
mercy in Jesus Christ exhibited, the duties of 
repentance and faith, and the necessity of a holy 
and religious life enforced, the sacraments duly 
administered, and " the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life" displayed ? Is it nothing that in 
almost every district, a resident clergyman, raised 
by his education and rank above the great body 
of his parishioners, should be stationed, who. 
in addition to the comparatively inferior, but va- 
luable advantage of spending his income among 
them, (often derived more from private resources 
than from church revenue,) is constantly at hand 
to visit the sick and afflicted, to relieve the dis- 
tressed, to superintend the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor, as well as other local charities, 
to be the adviser, comforter, and example of all 
around him? If in every case the whole of this 
gratifying picture is not realized, it cannot be de- 
nied that in the great majority of instances il is, 
and that in many it is far exceeded. And is it, I 
would ask, " a light thing," that such an order of 
men, so qualified, and so dispersed, should be 
planted among us ; or are the benefits which I 
have just enumerated, of so little value, or so easily 
secured, that any would grudge the cmolumenls 
which they may receive, or risk the loss or the 



diminution of them, by alienating or abridging 
the funds by wliich so beneficial and so beautiful 
a system is sustained ? 

That this would be the consequence of sub- 
verting the present establishment of the Church 
of England, can scarcely be questioned. In towns, 
and in the more wealthy and populous parts of 
the country, something like a provision might be 
raised by voluntary contributions for the mainte- 
nance of religious worship ; but in the poorer and 
more thinly- inhabited districts, and in places re- 
mote from the seats of trade and commerce, diffi- 
cult of access and destitute of local patronage, 
(and how numerous are such parishes !) the spi- 
ritual wants of the inhabitants would be neg- 
lected, or scantily supplied; while the unifor- 
mity of worship and instruction, and the safe- 
guard of sound doctrine, upon which the useful- 
ness of an establishment so much depends, would 
be altogether destroyed ; and the character, both 
of the ministers and the people, would be inevi- 
tably deteriorated and debased. 

If it be said, that these arguments apply only 
to the extreme case of utterly overturning the Es- 
tablished Church, I would observe, that any ma- 
terial abridgment of its revenues, exaggerated as 
the returns to the ecclesiastical commission will 
prove them to have been, would far more than 
proportionably lessen its salutary influence, both 
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by necessarily lowering the standard of clerical 
education and attainments, and by deterring t 
higher classes of society from training their chil- 
dren to the sacred ministry — a circumstance 
which, however it may be misrepresented or dis- 
regarded, could not but be followed by the most 
injurious consequences. 

In a wealthy and highly civilized country like 
this, it is of the utmost importance that religion 
should find those to represent and accredit it, in 
the most elevated, as well as among the inferior 
classes; while it is certain, from fact and expe- 
rience, that the ample emoluments of the church 
have been the means of exciting and of rewarding 
exertions in the cause of revealed truth, which 
would not otherwise have been called forth, and 
which, but for such endowments, cannot reason- 
ably be expected. 

With respect to the inequality in the distribu- 
tion of ecclesiastical preferments, and in many 
cases the insufficiency of their value, it is, no 
doubt, greater than it ought to be. For the rea- 
sons which have been just stated, and for others 
which it is unnecessary to mention, it would by 
no means be desirable to reduce them precisely 
to the same level; some considerable variety in 
the scale of emolument being not only unavoida- 
ble but advantageous, in the clerical, as in every 
other profession. The insufficiency complained 
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of, with respect to many of the smaller bene- 
fices, is principally owing to the alienation of 
so large a portion of church property at the 
Reformation to the laity, of which the venerable 
structure in which we are now assembled' is a 
painful example and memorial. Exertions, it 
is well known, have long been made, chiefly by 
the contributions of churchmen, aided by par- 
liamentary grants, for increasing the incomes 
of small livings; and these will be gradually as- 
sisted by means of the act lately introduced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for facilitating such 
augmentations by the possessors of prebendal and 
other preferments. To render this measure in 
some cases compulsory, instead of being, as at 
present, only voluntary, would, doubtless, be 
very desirable, — while the example would, it is 
hoped, be followed, by the lay-impropriators 
of tithe-property ; many of whom, let it be re- 
membered, deriving it by grants from the crown, 
have for ages enjoyed it without the small- 
est return of ecclesiastical service. The ge- 
neral prohibition of pluralities, except in cer- 
tain cases of contiguous and inadequate bene- 
fices, would go far to correct and remove the 
defects and abuses which are the subject of such 

* The ancient cliureh of Sherborne, long since reduced to a 
acanty vicarage, and deprived of tlie ample revenues which once 
supported its noble fabric. 



loud and bitter complaints on tiie part of those 
who are imperfectly acquainted with ecclesias- 
tical atlkirs, but which are, in fact, of compa- 
ratively small amount and importance. The 
single abuse so long and so unhappily continued 
and tolerated by the legislature in tbe admmis- 
tration of the poor laws, is probably productive 
of more evil, political and moral, than all that 
has ever been alleged against the character and 
condition of the clergy. It may, indeed, be 
safely affirmed, the clergy of the United Kingdom 
are more calumniated and oppressed than any 
other body of men whatsoever ; and it is only due 
to them to assert that they endure this unmerited 
treatment with a meekness and forbearance wor- 
thy of the high and holy principles of the re- 
ligion which they profess. But it is utterly un- 
worthy of this great nation, to act thus towards 
those who have ever been the supporters and 
defenders of its best and truest interests, both 
civil and religious. 

Upon the subject of tithe, which has been 
made the vehicle of so much unjust clamour 
against the clergy, a bill was brought forward 
by our revered Primate, but suspended in its pro- 
gress, for facilitating compositions for certain terras 
of years, which was intended to obviate the only 
plausible, though, I think, unfounded, objection 
against that ancient provision for the churcli, of its 
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tendeacy to interfere with tlie improved cultivation 
of the land. During the present session,' a more 
extensive measure was introduced into parlia- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
a general commutation of tithe, upon the princi- 
ple of an assessment upon the land ; not upon its 
actual value, but calculated upon the average 
amount of a few years past. 

Though there can be no doubt that the plan of 
composition is, for some obvious reasons, to be 
preferred to that of a commutation of tithe, except, 
perhaps, for an exchange of land, which is said 
to be impracticable, I am aware of only two 
material objections to the measure which has 
been proposed ; the first of which relates to the 
assessment of the tithe rent upon the occupier 
instead of the owner of the land, and the second 
to the mode in which the present value of the 
tithes is to be ascertained. If, in the one case, 
the commutation were to be universally made with 
the landlord, and if, in the other, its amount were 
to be regulated upon a more equitable principle 
than any general average can afford, the intended 
bill would not be unacceptable to the clergy, by 
relieving them from much unmerited obloquy as 
to the present mode of their remuneration ; though 
it may be doubted, whether the actual cultivators 
I of the land would not soon perceive that the ex- 
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change of payment was by no means to tbeir ad- 
vantage. 

Having thus briefly referred to the topics of 
church reform which liave of late, in my own 
opinion, so disproportionately and so unprofitably 
occupied the public attention, I gladly turn to 
another of infinitely greater importance, and with- 
out which all merely external changes will very 
little avail towards the welfare, whether of the 
clergy, or of the laity, of this country. I allude 
to that improvement which has been rapidly pro- 
ceeding for many years past in the character, the 
attainments, and the exertions of the clergy of all 
ranks, the beneficial effects of which, notwith- 
standing some unfavourable symptoms, are ge- 
nerally apparent in the more extensive diffusion 
of religious knowledge, in an increased attention 
to religious duties, in a higher tone of public 
morals, and in more zealous endeavours to pro- 
mote the influence of Christianity both at home 
and abroad. I do not say this with any intention 
of flattery, or of exciting self-complacency ; but 
rather with the view of awakening self-examina- 
tion, of leading you to inquire how far you are 
contributing, each in his own sphere, to that im- 
provement of which I have been speaking, and to 
what extent you are rising to the exigences of 
the times in which we live. These are, doubtless, 
very extraordinary. The astonishing diffusion of 



education, and of general knowledge, by the cir- 
culation of cbeap, and, at the same time, of able 
and useful publications, in almost every depart- 
ment of literature, art, and science, forms in itself 
a most powerful and daily increasing call upon 
the clergy, not only to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing intelligence and information of the people, 
but to approve themselves " able ministers of the 
New Testament," capable both of exhorting and of 
"convincing gainsayers;" endeavouring to guard 
those who are committed to their care against the 
suggestions and insinuations of Infidelity, to direct 
their minds to higher objects than any which are 
presented to them by this world's knowledge, 
and in this as well as in every other pursuit, to 
show unto them " a more excellent way." 

It is in vain, my reverend brethren, to attempt 
to conceal from ourselves, (and I earnestly trust 
that no one of us is indulging so futile and so 
unworthy a desire,) that the situation of the clergy 
and of the church of England, is peculiarly cri- 
tical and serious. I do not say, alarming; because, 
amidst the formidable array of its avowed and of 
its secret enemies, I cannot but be persuaded that 
I am not deceived in hearing the repetition of 
that prophetic voice which once announced the 
preservation of the Jewish church — " Destroy it 
not; for a blessing is in it!"' The truth is, and 

• " ' Isai, Ixv. 8. 



we ought fearlessly and thankfully to assert it, 
that with the safety of our apostolical church is 
closely and inseparably connected all that is most 
important and valuable to us both as inhabitants 
of the present and as candidates for a future 
world. It involves no less than the preservation 
of the reformed faith, and of the soundest and 
purest exhibition of scriptural doctrine; of the 
most sublime and edifying form of public wor- 
ship, and the most elevated, yet rational exem- 
plification of christian principles and christian 
precepts; of the most perfect and harmonious sys- 
tem of civil liberty and social happiness which the 
world ever saw ; and above all, of the surest and 
the most practicable guidance to eternal life and 



But, to adopt the expressive language of the 
immortal Hooker, " to our safely, our sedulity is 
required." If, occupied with the pursuits and 
pleasures of the world, we neglect, and virtually 
betray the sacred trust committed to us ; or if, 
satisfied with the cold and perfunctory perform- 
ance of prescribed duty, we do " the work of the 
Lord deceitfully," and ineffectively, can we be 
surprised, if He should abandon us to our enemies, 
and, as of old, leavens and "our house desolate," 
and "remove our candlestick out of its place?" 
" I hope," however, and believe " better things, 
though I thus speak." We may, and probably 



shall, be called to sustain an arduous conflict with 
those who are hostile either to the faith Itself of 
the gospel, or to what I esteem, and I think 
justly, the purest and most advantageous pro- 
fession and establishment of it which has hitherto 
been witnessed upon earth. We may, like others 
of our christian brethren, in different ages and 
countries, have to endure " persecution for righte- 
ousness sake," and to submit, for a time, to the 
invasion of our privileges, and to the " spoiling 
of our goods," 

But these will, it is hoped, be transient evils. It 
is for a season only, and " if need be," that they 
may be permitted to assail us. In the mean time. He 
who, for wise and gracious purposes, may appoint 
the trial, will watch over its progress, and restrain 
its violence. He will " sit as a refiner and purifier 
of the sous of Levi ;" and when the salutary pro- 
cess is completed, they will, I trust, "come forth 
as gold." Our duty, at such a period as the 
present, is clear and undoubted. We must yield 
neither to presumption nor despondency. We 

' must be neither arrogant nor supine. Humbling 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God, we must, 
in dependence on his ever-ready help and blessing, 
faithfully and diligently pursue our appointed 

I course. " Strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might," we must be " stedfast, immoveable, 
and abounding in the work" which he has assigned 



us, studying to approve ourselves in his sight, 
and consoling and animating each other with those 
inspiring strains of the psalmist, which thus 
sublimely express the confidence of the church in 
her heavenly protector and friend. "God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof. There 
is a river the streams whereof make glad the city 
of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the 
Most High. God is in the midst of her; she 
shall not be moved ; God shall help her, and that 
right early. The Lord of hosts is with us; the 
God of Jacob is our refuge."' 

I should not have ventured to detain you thus 
long, my reverend brethren, but for the impression 
which I mentioned at the commencement of ray 
address, that this may, perhaps, be the last time 
on which it will be my duty to visit you. Should 
the bill to which I have alluded for the abolition 
of peculiar jurisdictions, be again introduced into 
parliament and pass into a law, the exercise of 
my present superintendence will cease. I shall, 
in this case, have the satisfaction of seeing my 
authority transferred to episcopal hands, and what 
I Psu\m slvi. 1—5, 7, 
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is now divided become united in one superior 
and more perfect jurisdiction. Believe me, how- 
ever, that though such a measure may relieve 
me from some personal trouble and anxiety, I 
shall resign with real regret my connexion with 
a body of clergy from whom I have uniformly 
received the most gratifying attention, and for 
whom I shall ever retain the most sincere regard. 
You will, I trust, accept, with your accustomed 
candour and kindness, the observations and sug- 
gestions which I have once more addressed to 
you; and if they should in any degree be 
productive of good, which, so far as it may be 
needful, I fervently implore from the grace of 
Him who alone can give efficacy to any exhor- 
tation, to Him alone be the glory ! 

To that grace, my reverend brethren, I now 
commend you ; only assuring you that I shall 
bear you frequently and affectionately in ray re- 
membrance and my prayers, as I entreat you to 
remember me in yours. And O that to every one 
of us may at length be addressed that transcendent 
commendation from the chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, in the great day of his appearing, 
" Well done, good and faithful servant, eater 
1 thou into the joy of thy Lord ! " 
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CHARGE. 



My Reverend Brethren, 
In our first official interview, on an occasion 
similar to the present, I adverted to the meet- 
ing as fraught with interest, for both the 
parties concerned, of no common order. In the 
interval which has since elapsed, events of 
more than usual moment to the cause of religion 
have followed each other in rapid succession ; 
and no thinking mind can dwell in retrospect on 
the past, or scan the prospects of the coming time, 
without admitting the conviction, that his lot is 
cast in a day of trouble and rebuke and blasphemy, 
and the lines have fallen to him in slippery places. 
Some there are too, who appeared among us when 
we last met, whose books have since been closed, 
who have gone, with their staff broken and their 
censer quenched, to render up an account of 
their stewardship, and await the scrutiny of the 
chief Shepherd at his appearing. We, whore- 



main, have been permitted, through the blessing 
of God, to assemble ag^ain this day as members 
of one brotherhood, linked together by the tie of 
common duties, and by all the sympathies of the 
Bame pastoral profession. May the pressure of 
external circumstances tend to knit our union 
into closer contact and affinity I May the re- 
membrance of our departed brethren, once asso- 
ciated with us in kindred responsibilities, diffuse 
a solemnity over our proceedings, not unsuited 
to the purpose of your present attendance, as 
well as to the importance of those topics to 
which your considerations will be directed I 

My view of the advantages connected with 
these ecclesiastical meetings continues unchanged 
— my confidence in their usefulness unshaken. 
Nothing can he more idle than the popular ob- 
jections which are sometimes urged against them. 
We are taunted with their supposed inefficiency 
to promote the great objects of supervision and 
friendly counsel. We are asked whether inter- 
course of so formal and restricted a character can 
be productive of serious benefit ? Whether 
communications so superficial and perfunctory 
can lay the foundation of lasting improvement ? 
Whether the brief space allotted by custom — I 
might have said, by necessity — to these periodical 
visits, will suffice for the correction of disorder, 
or the encouragement of good ? 
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I need not acquaint you, my revcTend brethren, 
that these are questions, which betray an entire 
misapprehension of the nature and business of a 
visitation. They rest upon the supposition, that 
the day of public appearance comprises the 
whole, or the greater part of its duties — that no- 
thing is transacted, before or after, but what is 
visible to the public eye, or to which the public 
ear is privy. Nothing can be more inconsistent 
with fact. The details with which you have fur- 
nished me, in reply to my circular queries, have 
afforded, as you must be well aware, abundant 
materials for many days and nights of deep con- 
sideration and anxious thought. There is not a 
single parish in my diocese of which the spiritual 
statistics have not been passed in review, with 
painful and laborious reference to its wants and 

[capabilities of improvement. There is not an 
hamlet, however remote or insignificant, which is 
not mapped, as it were, in the tablets of my mind, 
whether in all that relates to its means of public 
and private instruction, and other provision for 
the dissemination of scriptural truth, or in its local 
advantages or deficiencies which facilitate or im- 
pede the progress of religion within its boundaries. 
If I generalize at present, it must not be presumed 
that much time and labour have not been ex- 
pended in arriving at the results. If I pass 
lightly over particulars, it is not because the 



parochial relations of all the parts of the diocese 
bare not been minutely investigated. If in the 
course uf this day's proceedings, few opportunities 
appear to occur for individual confereoce, it is 
because occasions, more fitting and convenient 
than are afforded at the present time and place, 
have arisen already, or mil be sought hereafter, 
for the interchange, where necessary, of confiden- 
tial communications. 

Such being my impression of the advantages 
derivable, under the divine blessing, from the 
recurrence of these periodical synods, I have not 
scrupled to disregard the custom which has long 
prevailed in this diocese, in virtue of which 
the bishop has been exempted from more than a 
single visitation during his whole episcopate.' I 
have been unwilling to debar myself the privi- 
lege of renewing more intimately my bonds of fel- 
lowship with those who are bearing the burthen 
and heat of the christian year in the work of the 
parochial ministry. 1 have desired to participate 
in the fruits of your experience. I have wished 
to meet you again, for our reciprocal benefit in 
our allotted spheres of duty ; as a helper of your 
joy, and a sympathizer in your difiScultics; as a 
co-partner in your labours, and a fellow-worker 
together with you in the extension of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. And I venture to claim 
' See j\i>jieinlix A, 
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with confidence your atfectionate and faithful co- 
operation in an endeavour to extract from our 
meeting' the materials for edification and mutual 
comfort; and, in reliance on the divine pro- 
mises, with the view of strengthening each 
other's hands in all that relates to the efficiency, 
the spirituality, and the influence of the pastoral 
office in this diocese. 

I have no hesitation in my choice of the topic 
to which your attention may be directed with 
most profit at the present season. Not that I am 
of the number of those who think that the clergy 
are entirely precluded, by virtue of their sacred 
functions, from all legitimate interest in the poli- 
tical government of their country. They must 
take no share, indeed, in the rivalries and struggles 
of party faction ; and, generally speaking, reserve 
on subjects connected with the conduct of affairs 
of state must characterise the preacher out of 
the pulpit as well as in it. Yet it scarcely seems 
to be the duty of the watchman on the city's 
walls to be always silent under all circumstances. 
There can be no public measures, of any import- 
ance, which do not exercise an influence, directly 
or indirectly, upon the cause of religion ; and 
the ministers of a national church cannot, and 
ought not, to look with indifference upon what 
ati'ects the moral well-being and eternal condition, 
as well as the temporal happiness of the commu- 




Canterbury, coiitiiin a population, according to 
the census of 1831, of -^^BiSyil souls; that is to 
eay, of 814,p313* in Hampshire, being an increase 
within the preceding- ten years of 11 per cent.,* 
and 413,764', *" being an increase of 22 per cent, 
in Surrey. 



* 152,097 niolea; 162^16 fcmalea. I; 
years ending 1830, die aveiage of bapl 



period of four 
I in 35 of lUe 
liole population ; of burials, 1 in 56 ; of mairinges, 1 iu 131. 
* The increase has taken place chiefly in the towns. The 
foUowicg 57 parishes ia Hampshire, all agricultural. Lave de- 
creased in population within the lust ten years. ApplesLaw, 
Aviiigton, Blendworth, Boldre, Bramdean, Bramley, Biigh- 
stone, Bossington, Clialton, Compton, Corhamplon, JDipden, 
Duaimer, Elvetham, Eversleigh, Exton, Faccouibe, Farley 
C h amber] ay ne, Foxoott, Grateley, Hamble, Harbridge, Havant, 
Huuton, Hayling Nortli, Heclfield, Highclere, Ibaley, Ilchin 
Abbas, Kingaley, Lawi'cnce, St., Isle of Wight, Lawrence, St., 
Soulbainpton, Lawrence, St., Winchester, Lichfield, Martyr 
Worthy, Meon West, Motteslon, Ovingion, Porchesler, Pres- 
ton Candover, Privett, Quarley, Sparsholt, Stratfield Tiirgia, 
Sutton Bishop, Sutton Long, Timsbury, Tisled East, Wallop 
Over, Worldham West, Wickham, Widley, Winnall, Win- 
slade, Woodcot, Wooton, Isle of Wight, Worting. In Surrey 
a decrease has taken place in 15 parishes. Bisley, Crowhurst, 
Dunsfold, Farley, Frenshaui, Haslemere, Maiden, Martha, St, 
Mitchani, Newdigate, Puttenham, St. Thomas, Southwark, 
Sloke d'Abemon, Tattsfield, Thoiiie. 

^ Whole population of Surrey, including the 11 peculiai's, 
486,326 ; of which 230,855 are males, 255,471 females. The 
average of baplisms is 1 in 38 ; of burials, 1 iu 50 ; of marri- 
ages I in 129. The excess of females in both counties is ob- 
servable. In the whole of England the excess of lemales over 
males is 338,550. 
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n Hampsliire, there are now 312 churches 
and chapels under episcopal jurisdiction, 10 do- 
natives, and 5 proprietary chapels ; and in 
Surrey, 143 churches and chapels, 4 donatives, 
and 12 proprietary chapels ; giving a total in 
the two counties, of 486 places of worship be- 
longing to the establishment ; which is 25 more 
than were reported at the last visitation. Of 
these, only 231 are endowed with great tithes, 
either in whole or in part.' It appears, there- 
fore, that no fewer than 255 churches, that is 
to say, the ministries of more than half the clergy 
in the diocese, are without that ancient right of 
provision, on which the temporal foundations of 
our ecclesiastical house may be said to have been 
laid. Of the impropriations, 137 belong to lay- 
men, and the remainder are the property of col- 
leges, or of clerical corporations. Many of the 
poorer livings are capable of augmentation, and, 
I trust, will receive it, sooner or later, under 
the Act of 1 and 2 W. 4, c. 45, lately carried 
through Parliament by his grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I have availed myself of its pro- 
visions to augment six of the smaller benefices in 
the patronage of the see, being the only class of 
livings to which this particular act is applicable: 
Each of these will be raised, in part immediately 
and in part eventually, to an income of 200/., out 
^ See Appenilis B. 



of the revenues of the bisboprick. I hope to 
proceed gradually in thia work as far as may be 
practicable,* 

The patronag-e of the two counties may be thus 
classed : — churches in the gift of the crown, 34 ; 
of bishops and other ecclesiastics, 114; of laymen, 
248 ; of ecclesiastical corporations, 34 j of lay 
corporations, 3 j of colleges in the universities, 
53. I take this opportunity of adding, that of 
22 incumbents, preferred on my nomination since 
my entrance upon the bishoprick, 20 either had 
been, or were at the time of collation, ofBciating 
ministers in the diocese, and 18 of them curates ; 
all are resident on their respective livings, and 
none hold any second benefice. Of the remain- 
ing institutions, during the same time, one fourth 
of the number have been also taken from the class 
of curates. I note these facte, not so much for 
the purpose of repelling the charge, often so un- 
truly and 80 invidiously put forth, that the in- 
terests of curates are neglected, as of renewing 
to that valuable body of men themselves the dis- 
tinct assurance that their labours are not unob- 
served, or lightly held in honour ; although it in 
obviously impossible for ecclesiastical patrons to 
distinguish all whom they think deserving by the 
same public token of regard for their services. 

In Hampshire, only 54 parishes are without 

8 See Appendix C. 



resident clergy, incumbents or curates. Of these 
38 are chapelries, where the clergy of the mo- 
ther-churches are resident ; 48 have no glebe 
house; and the remaining 6, cottages unfit for 
residence. Their average population is 310. In 
Surrey there are 16 ; 3 of which are chapelries, 
without residents ; and with an average popu- 
lation of 480 ; 12 of these have no glebe house, 
snd 4, only glebe cottages. In the two counties, 
there are resident clergy in S7 more parishes than 
at the last visitation. 

The officiating ministers of the diocese are 323 
incumbents, of whom 42 are pluralists, having 
more than one living in this diocese ; and 204 
curates, 11 of whom have each the charge of 
two churches ; ^ making a total of 527- On com- 
paring this number with the aggregate popula- 
tion, it appears to give an average of about 1,380 
souls to the superintendence of each minister.' 

9 See Appendix, D, 

' Of this number, leas than three fouvteenths, on an average, 
may probably be calculated as dissenters. Of the whole population 
of England the dissenlera themselTes claim about three millions 
and a half out of fourleen. There are strong grounds for think- 
ing ihat if the number be stated at two millions, at the utmost, 
it is probably nearer the truth. This includes all the occasioiiBl 
bearers; the communicants, who alone ore considered as con- 
stituting the church, are muck fewer. In one parish with 
which I am acquainted, the occasional hearei's are about 500, 
the church 80. See this subject ably inquired into in the 
British Magazine, ^o. xi. p. 448—451; jdii. 209,210; xiv. 
366—359. 
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Light would be the load on many a burtliened 
heart, and sraootli the brow of many a care-worn 
countenance, if the ministerial responsibilities 
were portioned out with such a measure of dis- 
tribution. Unhappily, the tale of numbers is 
very different in the parochial registry of those 
servants of the sanctuary whose lot it is to minis- 
ter, literally day and night, to the dense mass of 
population congregated in our suburban parishes, 
or to the crowded districts of many of our rural 
towns of the larger class. The Southwark 
parishes, which cover about 600 acres, have a 
population of about 91,500, and only 9 paro- 
chial ministers. In Lambeth, there are about 
90,000 inhabitants, and 11 clergy with cure of 
souls. In Portsea, there are more than 42,000, 
with 4 parochial clergy. Meanwhile, the theory 
of our national church supposes, that all, who 
have the desire, should be admitted to wor- 
ship, and that provision should he made for their 
religious instruction, public as well as private, 
within her pale. Such at least is the ideal system 
on which this part of our ecclesiastical constitution 
is based ; and I scruple not to say, that a system 
more beautifully adapted for producing the 
greatest amount of practical good, the wit of 
man never devised, or the blessing of God ratified 
with the divine sanction. How much, however, 
under the present circumstances of our thickly- 
peopled comnuinity, facts are at variance with 
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the theoretical principle, unhappily needs no de- 
f monstration. Churches which were amply sjif- 
I ficient to provide accommodation for our fore- 
fathers, centuries ago, have long become inade- 
quate to the wants of our increased and increas- 
ing population. In one of the Surrey parishes, 
not 1 in 20, and in another, not 1 in 40, 
, can obtain a sitting. In another parish, of 
14,000 souls, there are only 150 free and unap- 
propriated sittings for the poor I ^ The shepherd, 
in too many instances, is so far from being able 
to know his sheep, that he can scarcely count 
them. No diligence, however earnest, no self- 
devotion, however unremitting and zealous, can 
compass their superintendence. Instead of tak- 
ing heed to all the flock, and warning every one 
of them day and night with tears, he is disabled, 
by the magnitude of bis charge, from becoming 
the personal and pastoral overseer of more than 
a very inconsiderable fraction of their number. 
Hence arise all the evils of a neglected popula- 
tion, and an uneducated community, as far as 
we are concerned, without check, or religious 
restraint. There are none to care for their 
Bonis, — none to go after the lost sheep, scattered 
far and wide upon a thousand hills, — none to 
seek until they find the wanderers, and bring 
them back on their shoulders to the Lord's fold, 
- See AppendiSj E. 
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rejoicing'. The parish presents the melancholy 
picture of a moral waste, instead of a christian 
brotherhood. There is no sympathy or bond of 
holy union between pastor and people ; the very 
relationship is despised and disowned, motives 
are suspected, confidence is withdrawn, respect is 
violated, and alienation and enmity take the 
place of veneration and love. 

These, indeed, are trite complaints ; but they 
must be reiterated without ceasing, until a remedy 
he applied to alleviate so pernicious an eviL 
Daily experience manifests but too plainly, that 
it is sapping-, with fearful certainty, the very 
foundations of our national temple. And though 
the recent Act of Parliament ^ has removed some 
of the obstructions which have so long impeded 
the erection of additional churches, and the 
planting of new ministries, throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, there needs a greater 
effort than has yet been made to meet the emer- 
gency. Since the commencement of this century, 
the population of Hampshire has increased 3S^, 
and that of Surrey, 65 per cent. We must stea- 
dily contemplate the condition in which our 
church is placed by this high ratio of increase. 
Build or enlarge as we may, our additions are 
absorbed successively by the new population with 
which each year augments most of our parishes. 
5 See Appendix, F, 
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I But if we cannot keej) pace with strides so rapid, 

I they at least invite us to lengthen the cords oi" 

our Zion to their utmost stretch of tension ; and 

to contribute, from every quarter, the largest 

1 amount of spiritual provision for the cure of 

1 souls, which our means will furnish. The spires 

I and towers of our village churches, in every 

I corner of our land, bear witness to the munifi- 

I cence and piety of times past. There is no doubt 

I that many, at least, of these sacred edifices were 

erected and endowed by opulent individuals, as 

church-room was required. Where local circum- 

I stances caused the want to be felt, persons were 

to be found willing and able to relieve it. Is 

I the importunacy of the demand less cogent in the 

I present day ? Is it too much to expect to witness 

the operation of a similar spirit in christian 

I patrons of the nineteenth century?* 

While, however, I earnestly press this point 
I upon your consideration, I am not insensible to 
I the active exertions which have been recently 
I made by the raemhers of the church in this dio- 
cese. The present number of sittings amount, 
in the aggregate, to 9^28,445 ; that is to say, in 
Hampshire, including 5,979 additional sittings,'' 

* See Appendix, G. 

s Since the year 1819, serenty-one graniB of diifereiit maj- 
I oitude, and amounting, in the whole, to £13,683, have been 
t voted lo this diocese by the Incorporated Society for promoting 
B S 



provided in 77 churches, since the last visitation, 
to 127i717i whichj if equally distributed, would 
give accommodation for about five fourteenths of 
the population : and in Surrey, including- 3,277 
additional sittings in 32 churches, to 100,728, 
which is less than one fourth of the population. 
In Hampshire, 5 additional churches have been 
erected, and 3 more are now in progress ; 
11 have been entirely rebuilt, for the most 
part on more convenient sites ; and l6 have 
been so materially improved and enlarged, as 
almost to deserve tiie name of new buildings. 
In Surrey, 3 additional churches have been 
erected ; 3 rebuilt, including one donative at 
the sole cost of the patron ; and 3 raore 
raised from a state of unseemly dilapidation to 
something more in unison with the character of 
a place of worship. I record these instances of 
zeal for the house of our God with the more 
pleasure, because, through the personal exertions 
and liberality of the clergy, aided, where neces- 
sary, by a moderate rate, fairly proportioned to 
the means of the payers, they have been effected 
principally without the imposition of heavy pa- 
rochial burthens, or the excitement of local 
dissatisfaction and complaint. I gladly avail 

the ealargement, building, and i-epairing of ChuTclies and Cha- 
pels. By ihs aid of ihis sum, 17,994 additional aillinga have 
been provided, 14,011 of which urt free. 



myself of this opportunity to tender my acknow- 
ledgments to the churchwardens, for the cheer- 
fulness and attention with which, in the great 
majority of instances, they have carried into 
effect the suggestions of the officers of the diocese. 
Their functions are often invidious and painful ; 
and I only acquit myself of an act of justice in 
bearing testimony, that, for the most part, they 
have executed the duties of their office faithfully 
and judiciously ; with a suitable regard to the 
pressure of the times, and, at the same time, with- 
out losing sight of what is due to the character, 
the decent order, and the commodiousnessof the 
Lord's house.'' Amidst all the discouragements 
and difficulties under which we are sometimes 
I tempted to hang down our hands in weariness and 



s I should be glad to see more attention paid, in some cases, 

to the neatness of the thurchyarda. Walks OTerrun with weeds, 

and gravet) luxuriant with nettles, convey lo the mind a very 

painful iuipressioti of neglect. The remedy is almost always at 

hand, at little or no expense, by a day's work afibrded, once a 

[ fortnight, lo one of the aged or surplus labourers of the village. 

I There is also, not un frequently, reason to fear, that the ancient 

I episcopal injunction, " Ne eameleria per pecora vel aliter ma- 

I eulari tolerenliir," (see Oiighlon,) is either too little known or 

little regarded. Sec some excellent remarks on this subject, 

I in Chancellor Knight's able Charge to the Clergy of the diocese 

I of Llandaff, 1833, p. 12—14. A practical exemplification of 

I the neatness recommended may he seen in tlie churchyards of 

Ithe county of Norfolk; which are not surpassed, in this respect, 

Keven by the most carefully adorned of the Welsh cemeteries. 



dejection of spirit, it is cheering to reflect, that 
there are not a few who think no sacrifice too 
costly, which has the honour of God for its end, — . 
no self-denial too rigorous, which can minister to 
the spiritual wants, and promote the welfare, of 
immortal souls. 

But, if much has been eflfected, there yet re- 
mains a greater work undone. The material 
fabric of our temple has not yet reached that 
crisis of suflSciency when the sound of the axe 
and hammer shall be no more heard, and nothing 
shall interrupt the noiseless operations of the 
Spirit within its walls.' The tide of human life 
rolls on, and every successive year thickens the 
ranks of those, whom the inadequacy of accom- 
modation in our own places of worship prac- 
tically expel from our communion. Mean- 
time no fewer than 69 churches are already re- 
ported as insufficient for the existing popula- 
tion ; and we are urged alike by considerations 
of civil policy, as of religious duty, to ' rise up 
and build,' and strengthen our hands for this 
good work, ' that we be no more a reproach.'* 
For my own part, I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my readiness to afford every facility 
which the law allows, and to co-operate, as far 
418 my means permit, by contribution or other- 
wise, in the furtherance of measures on which 
' I Kings vi. 7. "Neh. ii. 17, 18. 
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the interests of religion and the extension of 
the usefulness of our own church so vitally de- 
pend.^ 

The returns from 19^ parishes report an in- 
crease in the attendance at church ; but this 
cheering fact is almost neutralized by a diminu- 
tion which is stated to have taken place in a 
nearly equal number of congregations. I am 
aware, however, of the extreme looseness of 
these calculations. Even a practised eye expe- 
riences great difficulty in estimating with accu- 
racy the persons contained within a given space. 
On a careful comparison of the returns of this 
year with those of 1829, I am disposed to think 
that an increase on the whole of about one in 
six has actually accrued since the last visitation. 
The increase of communicants is said to be 
2.S09 ; and by comparing the number of average 
attendants with the times of administration in 
each church, I estimate the entire number of in- 
dividual communicants at 4-5,320 ; being less 
than one fourth of the actually stated congrega- 
tions; less than one third of the probable con- 

9 In the sixleeQlh number of the British Magazine, May 
1833, may be seen the gi'aund-plan and elevation o( Diiddo 
Chapel, in ibe county of Durham, cakululed to hold 200 per- 
sons ; dimensions, inside, 40 feel hy 18 ; materials, stone, slate, 
Memel timber, oak door ; order, Saxon ; cost, including fit- 
tings, altar-table, cloth, cushions, ice., about 230/. 
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gregations, deductions being made for overstate- 
ments ; and about one sixteenth of the whole 
population. 

The number of schools, and the attendance 
of children, have increased considerably since 
the last visitation. In 1829, there were 373 
churches with schools in connexion, and 88 
without ; there are now 426 with schools, 
and only 60 without.' At the former period 
the number of children was dO,46l ; it is now 
40,076, being an increase of 9,615. At the 
same time I must candidly confess myself far 
from satisfied with the present state of the 
generality of our parochial schools. The un- 
derstanding is awakened — the memory is ex- 
ercised — an outward show of discipline is more 
or less maintained according to the energy or 
remissness of the master ; but I doubt whether 
the understanding and tbe memory are suffi- 
ciently employed as channels for the communica- 
tion of divine truth to the soul, and considered as 
chieBy subservient to the great purposes they were 
designed to answer, when rendered instrumental 
for conveying to the youthful heart the know- 
ledge which makes wise unto salvation. In short, 
I douht whether the primary object of these schools 
is not often mistaken — whether our children are 
1 In llie leporl of l!ie Nalional Society for the present year, 
162 schools are slated as being directly or indirectly in union. 
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I not educated rather with a view to the mere de- 
f velopement of their faculties in reference to their 
advancement in the world, than grounded, like 
I young Timothy/ In the principles of an Iieredi- 
I tary and unfeigned faith, and brought up for God. 
Our hopes are mucli inflated as to instruction. 
We are looking to it as to the fruit of the tree, 
I which is to open our ejea, and make us * as 
I gods, knowing good and evil." But events will 
I Boon tell us that machinery, however perfect, is 
I not moral influence — that a system, even of bi- 
[ blical teacliing, will fail of its end, unless there 
I be life in it to quicken the ignorant and dead 
I soul; to affect and edify, and inform with heaven- 
, ly wisdom the hearts of thoughtless and disobe- 
dient children. Schoolmasters should be urged 
to try the motives of the gospel, and to show the 
love of the gospel ; to hang all their expecta- 
tions upon God, and to commend their hopes to 
I him in prayer. The dews of heaven can alone 
[ give fruitfulness to the seed they sow. God is 
1 jealous, and will not yield to science, that which 
I belongs to grace.'* 

I have entered into these statistics at some 

length, because they are of great importance in 

bringing us acquainted with the distinct results 

of our ministerial labours, and in disclosing to 

s 2 Tim. i. 5. ' Gen. Hi. 3—5. 

* Sec Appciiilix, il. 
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ourselves tlie true number of those oyer whom 
our iuduence for good extends. They are the 
register of our moral power. The strength of 
the church of England consists, under the di- 
vine blessing, in her hold on the affections of the 
people at large from experience of her useful- 
ness. I have no fears for her stability as an effec- 
tive instrument in the hands of God, while I 
can see her seated in the hearts of the great 
mass of the thinking part of the community, for 
ber work's sake. I have no fears for her, when 
I look into her ten thousand parishes throughout 
the land, and find in filial connexion with ber, 
in the great majority of them — in these counties 
in six out of seven — a man of education resi- 
dent — dispensing for the most part silent and un. 
obtrusive benefits to the full extent, aye, and in 
unnumbered instances beyond the measure of his 
ability — civilizing many a rude spot by the 
leaven of his intercourse — spreading through a 
thousand channels the blessings which every 
member of a well-ordered family can bestow 
upon a neighbourhood — and crowning the whole 
with the claim of spiritual father to not a few 
children of the faith, whose names he has been 
permitted to see written in the book of life, the 
seals of his apostleship, his glory and joy in the 
day of account. Shall I be told that individual 
cases of delinquency, or inconsistency, or ineflS- 
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ciencyj or neglect, will neutralize the honest in- 
fluence of a class of men, who have this record 
in many a heart, that, agreeably to their holy 
appointment, they are the salt of the earth ? Be- 
cause evil abounds, which it is too often forgot- 
ten they have no power to controul, will the ge- 
neral experience of the country testify that, as a 
body, they have failed to answer the great end 
of their institution ? Because they cannot remove 
all ignorance, or alleviate all distress, or purify 
every corrupt and vicious heart, or grapple with 
the conscience of every offender, has no light 
shone from their lamps, — has no healing virtue 
been found in their medicine, — have they cast into 
the bitter waters no tree of the Lord's showing 
to make them sweet ?^ 

But to depreciate the amount of good is one 
of the features of the present era. A few can 
make a clamour, which, for a time, may pass for 
the voice of the universal people. It becomes 
important, therefore, to obtain the manifest 
witness of men. We look indeed, first and 
principally, for a far higher testimony. ' If we 
receive the witness of men, the witness of God 
IB greater.""' Our primary appeal is to the re- 
cord of that master for whose service we have 
been solemnly set apart, and to whom we stand 
pledged by holy vows and a deliberate sur- 
25. See Apjieudix, 1. « 1 JoUu v. 9. 
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render of our time and powers. And we are 
doubtless ready to aMde by the apostle's con- 
clusion, — ' With us it is a very small thing* 
that we should be judged of man's judgment.'' 
At the same time it is permitted us to seek 
to approve ourselves also in the world's sight, 
and to render our ministries acceptable in the 
true spirit of our message, as ministers of re- 
conciliation and peace, — not by the preaching of 
an equivocal gospel — notby ministering fuel to the 
passions of corrupt nature — not by compromis- 
ing faithfulness, or retrenching one iota from the 
whole counsel of truth, — but by letting our light 
shine brightly in the candlestick of the church — 
by our evident aptness to leach — by our unques- 
tionable devoteilnosH to every department of the 
ministerial work. This involves a strict scrutiny 
into the efficiency of our pastoral offices in pro- 
moting vital religion. Is the character of our 
ministrations persuasive ? Are we wise to win 
souU ? Is our net cast bo as to include the 
greatest multitude ^f 6shes ? Has no word of 
intercessory prayer been wanting? Have we 
thought it not grievous to repeat precept upon 
precept, and line upon line? Have we striven 
to select from our quiver an arrow suited to our 
purpose, and been faithful in the use of every 
pastoral argument required by the infinite variety 
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of cases which we are called to treat ? Have we 
had recourse by turns to instruction, invitation, 
exhortation, expostulation, rebuke ? Does it 
appear on an honest review that nothing has 
been omitted which might have made our por- 
tion of the Lord's heritage more productive? 
Have the public services of our churches been so 
regulated, as regards their number, the conve- 
nience of hours, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the orderly and impressive performance 
of all parts of the several offices, as to promote 
edification, and to open the channels of grace 
to as many of our parishioners as is practicable ? " 
Have we been careful to give a salutary direction 
to all those aggressive movements, by which, as 
experience shows, a strong influence may be 
brought to bear upon the character of the peo- 
ple ? Have we tried any of those expedients of 
District Visiting Societies,' and Bible Classes, 
and Adult Teachings,' and Cottage Readings," 
which are often found eflfective in breaking up 
the fallow ground, where the harvest might be 
plenteous were not the labourers so few ? Can 
we take up the language of scripture, and say, 
' What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it ?" Or are 



^ See Appendix, K, 
1 See Appendix, M. 



9 See Appendix, L. 
' See Appendix, N. 



there wild grapes, because we have not pruned 
and digged it? Has the enemy sown his tares 
among' our wheat, because we have slept ? 

It sometimes happens that, unawares, we raise 
obstacles ourselves which impede our usefulness. 
Respect and influence have now little source in 
prescriptive claims, but depend chiefly upon the 
formation of character. Reverence is less often 
paid to the man for his order's sake, than to his 
order for the sake of the man. While, therefore, 
we assert our apostolical commission, and vin- 
dicate, aa need requires, and opportunity is 
given, our transmitted claim, taking our stand 
upon that broad platform, so judiciously pro- 
vided by the Church in her 9Srd Article, we 
must be careful how we present to the world the 
spectacle of a personal inconsistency which defeats 
the weight of our argument, and practically con- 
tradicts our own pretensions. To rest upon our 
abstract title, however legitimate, is to mistake 
the temper and the requirements of the age 
in which we live. To little purpose shall we 
trace our genealogy in its lineal descent, unless 
it be also written 'in fleshy tables'* — on the 
hearts of our people. Our hereditary succession 
must stand manifest before the world in incon- 
trovertible evidence, to be read of all men 
whether friends or gainsayers — in our apostolical 



wisdom — our apoBtolical prudence — our aposto- 
lical meekDesB — our apostolical zeal and love. 

It sometimes happens, however, that young 
ministers are elated by their office, and are apt 
to assume at once a right, which they may be 
contented patiently to acquire. To engage es- 
teem and to attract love, must be a work of 
time, and calls for much self-denial, and much for- 
bearance towards others. It is not inconsistent 
with a due sense of the weight and dignity of our 
sacred functions to remember that, in parishes of 
an ordinary character, men require to know their 
pastor as one who labours among them, before 
they will admit his authority aa one who is over 
them in the Lord. They claim to see his motives 
and appreciate his consistency, before they will 
suffer his godly admonitions. They must know 
something of his works before they can esteem 
[ him very highly in love, according to the apos- 
tolical injunction, for his work's sake.* We are 
I led to forget how little preparation for truth 
I there is in the human heart; and as religious 
I conduct can result alone from religious know- 
ige, we ought not to expect too much at first. 
I The waters cannot rise above their level. The 
' affections of a parish are not to be won by a 
I single sermon J nor is it agreeable to experience 
I that the obedience of our people will be yielded 
s lThc8B.v. 13. 



at the very threstiold of our ministry, any more 
than it is in accordance with the ordinary ope- 
rations of grace that the believer's warfare should 
be accomplished by a single teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. There is nothing more fatal to the suc- 
cess of a ministry, save positive unfalthfLitness, 
than PRECIPITATION. Our strength often is 'to 
sit stiir^ for a time. Many liave found reason 
to lament the failure of plans of promised use- 
fulness, proposed inopportunely, or urged with 
too much vehemence, which might have been 
blessed to much spiritual good, had (hey been 
introduced with more discretion. Hasty exter- 
nal changes are seldom productive of the advan- 
tage expected ; tbey are looked upon with 
suspicion, and considered as condemnatory of 
past measures, and forerunners of still more ex- 
tensive innovations. Men put themselves in an 
attitude of defence, and are made antagonists, 
as it were, before the battle. It was wise ad- 
vice given by one christian minister to another 
in reference to this danger, "Do not be in a 
hurry j let your character become known, and 
you may do any thing."' 

Again — The mode and spirit of our in- 

" Isaiah XXX. 7. 

T Heniy Martyn to his friend Mr. Corrie, in reference to the 
propnsed establislimejit of a school at Benares. — Life of Mar- 
tya. p. 247. 
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STRUCTIONS SHOULD BE WELL CONSIDERED IN 
REFERENCE TO THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE USE- 
FULNESS OF OUR MINISTRY. Thfire is a danger, es- 
pecially for youngs ministers, les(, from a fear of 
compromise, scriptural truths should be brought 
forward in a harsh manner. The doctrine of 
human guilt and depravity is sometimes stated 
as if the preacher seemed almost to love the 
infliction of degradation and pain upon the people- 
But, if to seek to find out acceptable words be 
a suitable exercise of discietion in the preacher,^ 
discretion in his mode of delivering doctrinal 
truths becomes a duty of far hig'ber importance. 
He must not compromise, understate, or gloss 
over any portion of needful instruction, and, least 
of all, tliat fundamental doctrine to which I 
have adverted ; but he is not at liberty to risk 
an increase of the offence of the cross, by the 
unskilfulnees of his own manner of exhibiting 
the doctrine, or to rouse into opposition all the 
latent hatred which our corrupt nature enter- 
tains against the truth, by some intemperate 
statement to which be gives the name of faithful- 
ness. One who holds an honoured place among 
christian teachers has given a caution applicable 
to thisBubject, which well deserves ourattention — 
" While we assert with zeal every doctrine of 
Christianity, let us not forget that there is a 
» Eid^^s. xii. 10. 
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zeal without discrimination ; and that, to bring 
such a spirit to [the defence of our faith, or of 
any one of its peculiarities, is not to vindicate 
the cause, but to discredit it/* ^ He indeed who 
checked the indiscreet zeal of Peter, and healed 
the ear of Malchus by a touch, can undo, if 
he pleases, the mischief caused by an imprudent 
follower, and restrain the enemies of religion 
from gaining an advantage over him by his mis- 
take. But we must not give offence, that God 
may show his power in the cure. The christian 
pastor must keep his steps, and strive to abstain 
from all appearance of evil, that the ministry be 
not blamed. 

No part of the pastoral care requires the 
exercise of prudence more than the adminis- 
tration OF REPROOF. Mismanagement in this 
particular has thinned many a congregation, and 
estranged many a hearer for ever. There are 
some irremediable evils which it is best neither 
to see or hear. The very silence of our master 
is to be sometimes imitated, when, giving no 
answer for a time to the ensnaring question 
of his enemies, he stooped down and wrote 
upon the ground, *as though he heard them 
not.*^ The world shows its enmity to the 

9 Dr. Chalmers' Discourses on the Application of Christianity 
to the Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, Disc. I. 
1 John viii. 6. 



truth by making a man ' an offender for a 
word.'^ 'Every day they wrest my words,'' 
8aid one who had experienced the bitterness of 
inveterate opposition. It is well if the christian 
minister has not to take up the burthen of the 
same complaint, and to beware of those who 
' provoke him to speak of many thing's ; laying 
wait for him, and seeking to catch something out 
of his mouth.' * It is a great exercise of grace 
therefore to know when to speak, and when to be 
silent } and as one has taught us, who had learned 
his own lesson in the school of Christ, " the way 
to know when to address men, and when to ab- 
stain, is to love."'^ 

Suppose a case, however, in which ministerial 
■ rebuke becomes indispensable, — no unnecessary 
I notoriety should be given to the offence. The 
[ object is to gain a brother, not to wound him — 
1 or make the rent worse by an ill-timed or harsh 
I exposure. It may be more for the good of the 
I soul of the sinner, as well as for the honour of 
[ God, and the prevention of scandal, that the sin 
[ be covered, rather than exposed to the gaze of 
I man, which often hardens, and is always cruel. 
I A spirit of christian love is never more sweetly ex- 
I hibitcd, and the effect of faithful admonition never 
' tetter promoted, than by the charity with which 



* Luke xi, 53, 54. 
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necessary reproof is administered. The holy scrip- 
tures are compassionate. It was in a spirit of gra- 
cious tenderness that Christ laboured to bring sin- 
ners to a sense of the heinousness of guilt. Witness 
hispassionate lamentation over Jerusalem ; and his 
sighing deeply when refusing a sign to the Pha- 
risees who asked, tempting him.^ It was in the 
same spirit that the great apostle spoke to the 
Philippians, ' even weeping,' of * the enemies 
of the cross of Christ.'^ It is a proof either of 
listlessness of feeling-, or of culpable indifference 
to the interests of a fellow-creature, whenever 
there is not much sorrow for a fallen brother, as 
well as much charity in the treatment of his case 
with a view to reclaim him. It should be our ob- 
ject to touch the heart, and influence, and soften, 
and our ministrations should live in the element 
of humility. We are men of like passions, in- 
fected with all the diseases with which we charg-e 
others. A fellow-sufl^erer will notrail, but advise ; 
he will not be dispirited at the first unfavourable 
symptom, or silenced and estranged by a single 
trespass, or irritated even by seventy times seven 
instances of weakness. He feels that he is his 
brother's keeper, and that it is his province to 
watch over him and warn, so long as the good- 
ness of God, in forbearing to summon him to 
judgment, continues to call him to repentance. 
Matt, xxiii 37 ; Mark viii. 1 1, 12. ' Phil. iii. IS. 



He takes up the languag^e of tbe prophets and 

, apostles, and is never weary of emulating their 

affectionate expostulations. ' O that they were 

I wise !' — ' Now, therefore, hearken unto me, O 

I ye children.' — ' O that my head were waters, 

and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 

weep day and night for the slain of the daughter 

of my people I' ^ These are the ' cords of a 

man,' and the ' bonds of love,' with which 

God draws ; and his ministers will find their ac- 

■ count in using the same means as their gracious 

[ Father : ' Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 

I saith your God.' ^ 

Self-denial is another important ingredient 
of usefulness in the ministerial character. We 
are called upon to exercise it in nothing more 
frequently than in a disregard of personal ease. 
The people rarely study the convenience of their 
minister ; they expect the surrender of his time, 
and are irritated if it is withholden from them. 
That their demands are often unreasonable, 
will be no acquittal to the conscience of him 
whose first object is to win souls. In promis- 
ing to lay aside every other engrossing study, 
which may interfere with this grand work, 
he has voluntarily engaged to practise, at what- 
ever sacrifice of his tastes and predilections, and 

• Dcut. xxsii. 29 ; Prov.viii. 32; Jer. ix. I. 
Isit. xl. 1. 



often of his personal comfort, uncompromising- 
forgetfulness of self. The ease of the individual 
must not he placed in competition with the g-ood 
of his people. Private inclination, and sometimes 
even needful repose, must be made to give way 
before the pastor's duty. 

But there is also a self-denial of the mind, 
which, if duly exercised, is calculated to have a 
very beneficial influence on the results of our 
ministry. Many of us are appointed to labour 
among- few hearers. Not all are called to speak 
of the g-lad tidings of salvation in the great con- 
gregation ; the path of duty will lead some, as it 
did John the Baptist, into the desert. Do their 
spirits droop ? Does their interest flag when 
they survey their narrow sphere ? And are they 
tempted to sit down inactive and listless in the 
restricted lot of their inheritance? Let them 
estimate, if they can, the value of a single soul 
in the sight of the great Shepherd and Bishop. 
Let them reflect whether the smallest number 
will not be more than they can be suflficient to 
answer for, in the day when they shall render an 
account of their stewardship. Let them remem- 
ber, that they may perform their commission as 
acceptably to God, and perhaps as usefully, 
where two or three are gathered together in 
his name, as in the crowded city and populous 
haunts of men. Though their flock be but as a 



few sheep in the wilderness, it is still that ' beau- 
tiful flock,' ^ for which Christ shed his blood ; and 
he will one day ask of their pastor respecting 
each of them, inconsiderable as their number may 
have been, ' With whom hast thou left them ?' * 

!I advert, lastly, and very briefly, to that 
which, after all, is the crowning point in the 
history of ministerial usefuluess, that faithful 
PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL WHICH SETS FORTH 
AKD MAGNIFIES ChRIST THE LoRD. 'I, if I 

be lifted up,' said our Lord ' will draw 
all men unto me.'^ — 'Necessity is laid upon 
me,' echoed the apostle ; ' yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel.'* In fact, all 
pastoral experience tends to prove the utter in. 
Bciency of a ministry, which is not_ifaithful in 
exhibiting the vital truths of the gospel. The 
experiment has been often tried — it has been 
tried upon individuals — it has been tried upon 
parishes^t has been tried upon whole countries, 
and many a conscientious pen has been con- 
strained to write the record of its utter failure. 
How indeed could it be otherwise ? There can 
be no efficacy in what has been made palatable 
only by adulteration. God will not honour 
what is not his own. He will not set his seal 
I to a message which gives no adequate represen- 
■. xiii. 20. 5 1 Sam. xvii. 28. 3 John xii. 32. 



tation of his revealed will, uo convincing state- 
ment of roan's necessities, or of divine love. It 
is on the word that g-oes forth out of the pastor's 
mouth, pure and sincere, as out of the mouth of 
God himself, that the promised blessing rests — 
* It shall not return unto mc void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it.'^ 

The preacher, therefore, must not be wise at 
the expense of his faithfulness. Essential and 
fundamental doctrine must not he sacrificed, to 
accommodate the taste, or indulge the prejudices 
of our people. Imperfect or clouded views of 
truth must not be put forth under the pretence of 
ministerial discretion. If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, it will not effectually warn the 
wicked, arouse the careless, or instruct the ig- 
norant. Scripture must be preached scripturally. 
" The gospel is a mighty engine, but only mighty 
when God has the working of it." ** The affect- 
ing details of our Lord's matchless condescension 
and grace must be represented to the heart in all 
their necessary relations to the salvation of man, 
before the soul will be melted into repentance or 
quickened into love. It is only in proportion as 
the true word of the Lord is prophesied upon 
the dry honeB, that ' a noise' and 
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are heard among them.'' ' God, in his provi- 
dence, seems to make but little account of the 
measures and contrivances of men, in accom- 
plishing his designs."^ All our best arguments 
are good for nothing, unless they are founded 
upon the distinguishing doctrines of the cross, 
and honour the Saviour by a faithful exhibition 
of bis grace and love. But when Christ is 
exalted, and the gospel preached in its integrity 
and simplicity, in the spirit of a sound mind, 
Satan falls, 'like lightning from heaven,'" and is 
dethroned effectually from his empire in man's 
heart. 

Let me commend these suggestions, my re- 
verend brethren, to your thoughtful consideration. 
Examine them in the balance of your own expe- 
rience; and give them such weight as may fairly 
seem to be their due. And may " Almighty 
God, who has built his church upon the founda- 
tions of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone," ' pour 
down upon you " bis heavenly blessing, that 
you may be clothed with righteousness, and that 
the word spoken by your mouths may have such 
success that it may never he spoken in vain."*' 



I Ezek.; 
' Cecil'!* Remains, p. 310, 
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And may he inspire continually the universal 
church with the spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord, that we may be made an holy temple, ac- 
ceptable unto him, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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Note A. 

From a cursory examinatjon of the visitation returns in 
the ecclesiastical court at Winchester, I think there is 
reason to believe that this practice originated with 
Bishop Willis, who succeeded to the bishoprick in 1723, 
and died in the seventy-first year of his age, after 
having administered the diocese eleven years. The se- 
ries of returns is imperfect, but extends at least as far 
back as 1572, Some of the visitations are called annual, 
some ordinary, some triennial, and others primary; 
but the ground of distinction is not apparent, for it 
seems that the triennial, and even the primary visitations, 
were liolden by commissaries, as well as the annual and 
ordinary. The greater part appear to have been holden 
by the vicar general, or by surrogates. The bishops 
seem occasionally to have visited at one or two places, 
when the others were visited by the vicar general. 

Wood says of Bishop Morley, t^Aihenis Orvonienees,) 
that " in the first year of his translation he visited his 
diocese in person, and went into the Isle of Wight, 
where had not been a bishop before in the memory 
of man." Unfortunately, the returns are very defec- 
tive for the first fifteen years of this distinguished 
prelate's episcopate: but, from the year 1677, enough 
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remain to show that, towards the end of his life, he 
visited, as it should seera, triennially; and probably 
twice, if not three times after he was an octogenarian. 
On the whole, I cannot satisfy myself from the existing 
returns, that there were personal visitations of the bishops 
except in the following years. 

1677 Bishop Morley. 

1680 The same. 

1683 The same, probably at Basingstoke only ; the 
vicar general elsewhere. In the following year the 
bishop died in his 87th year. 

1686 Bishop Mews. 

1690 The same. Died in 1706. 

1707 Bishop Trelawny. This however is doubtful. 

1708 The same. Died in 1721, and was succeeded 
by Bishop Trimnell, who lived only two years. 

1725 Bishop WiUis. " Primary Visitation." Died 
in 1734. 

1736 Bishop Hoadly. " Primary Visitation of the 
bishop and vicar general.'' Died in 1761. 

1765 Bishop Thomas. " Visitation of the bishop 
and Rev. J. Hoadly.'' Died in 1781. 

1788 Bishop North. 

1822 Bishop Tomline. 

There were also metropolitical visitations, (though 
not, I think, by the archbishop in person,) in 1574, (in 
Bishop Home's episcopate,) in 1607, (Bishop Bilson ;) 
and in 1734, sede vacante. 



Note B. 

Among the few instances of the mention of tithes in 
Domesday Book, are several connected with the county 
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of Hants. " In Hampshire, under Terra Osberni cpi's- 
eopi, you read, Ecclesia S. Michaelisdc monte tenet de 
Rege in Basingestockes Hundred, unam ecclesiam cum 
1 hida et dedmam de manerio Basingcstockes ; ibi est 
presbyter. So in tbe same shire, under Terra Regis, 
ipse rex tenet Wallope, 8ic. ibi ecclesia, cui pertinent 
una hida et medietas decimfe manerii et totum cutset 
[church scetj et de deciraa villanorum 46 denani et 
medietas agrorum. Ibi eat adbuc ecclesiola, ad quam 
, pertinent 8 acras de decima. Under Terra Canonicorum 
, de Twinham (Christchiirch,) is found, ad hanc eccle- 
l siaiTi pertinet tota decima de Twinham et tertia pars 
I decimarum de Holchest. And in tlie Isle of Wight 
there six churches belonging to the Al)bey of Lire, 
decimas habent de omnibus redditibus regis." — Selden, 
X. s. 2. 279 et seq. quoted by W. C. Walters, Esq. 
in bis " Notes Historical and Legal on the Enduwme^its 
of the Church of England." The conclusion is, that in 
all such cases at least, the churches were specially en- 
dowed, by the founders and other land-owners, with the 
tithes of their estates. 

That there are inconveniences connected with the tithe 

system, affecting both payers and receivers, cannot be 

;puted ; and objections, on the part of the clergy at 

, least, will probably not be offered to a plan of commu- 

i tation, founded on equitable principles. When, how- 

[ ever, a tenth of the rent, or present compositions, 

] are mentioned as a fair basis for a perpetual charge, it 

I in necessary to refer for the opinions of practical men on 

I such propositions to the evidence taken last session 

before the committee of the House of Commons on agri- 

I culture. See particularly the evidence of Mr. Hughes, 

an agent for 15,000 acres in Wiltsliire, p. 62 ; Mr. 

Downes, 80, &c. ; Mr. W, Woodward, 93, &c. ; Mr. 
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Peters, 233 ; Mr. Peyton, 342, &c. ; Mr. Osborn, 470, 
&c. Much valuable information is given incidentally on 
the subject of tithes throughout the volume ; and it is 
satisfactory to observe the uniform testimony of the wit- 
nesses, who, with very few exceptions, are immediately 
connected with the cultivation of the soil, and most of 
them either rent-payers or surveyors of land, to the 
moderation of the clergy. One extensive agent says — 
" We generally consider that we can make a better bar- 
gain with the clergyman than we can with the layman.'* 
*' Generally speaking, you find no difficulty in coming 
to a reasonable agreement with the clergyman ?" — " I 
think not." " Such an agreement as is generally satis- 
factory to the farmer ?'' — " Yes." p. 245. Another is 
asked — " Have you been tolerably successful in making 
those compositions ?" — " The difficulty has been with 
the farmer.''^ " On an average of the properties with 
which you are acquainted, does the clergyman get a 
fair proportion of his real dues ; does he practically take 
them within 20 or 25 per cent ?" — " I believe in some 
instances 1 am justified in saying, that the clergymen 
do not get more net than half of what they ought, but 
certainly short by 35 or 40 per cent., except in some 
instances.**' p. 341 . Mr. Osborn states — " I think the 
tithes belonging to clergymen are generally lower, the 
lay-impropriators have no fear of coming into hostility 
with the farmer ; clergymen would sacrifice any thing 
rather than come into hostility with the farmer." " A 
clergyman who has the interest of his parish at heart, 
will rather take a less sum than get into open contest ; 
in other parishes the tenants are respectable, and the 
clergyman gets his rights ; farmers are like other men, 
they like to make good bargains, and when the shoe 
pinches, they get relief where they can." The same 
witness is asked, whether he thinks a tenth of the an- 
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nual net value of the land would be a fair commutation. 
— " Very unfair indeed," " You consider, that if any 
such principle were adopted, it would be very unfair to 
the clergyman ?" — " It would not give the clergyman 
lialf." pp. 473, 474. The evidence of Mr. Jago, wliosc 
information and intelligence on the tithe system are well 
known, is particularly worthy of attention. He says—" I 
understand about one third of the whole tithe of England 
is in the hands of laymen, and they in general take their 
tithes in kind; I refer to parliamentary documents for 
that opinion." " For the remaining two-thirds, what 
proportion do the churchmen draw in kind ?" — " A very 
small propurtion ; I understand there are not more than 
ten parishes in which the tithes are taken in kind in (he 
whole of the diocese of the Bishop of London." " I 
believe very few of the clergy within fifty miles round 
London ever took their tithes in kind for many years to- 
gether ; such a course of proceeding is generally forced 
upon a clergyman by the tenants refusing to compound 
on any thing like a fair value. But composilions for 
tithes have, I believe, now become almost general, and 
are for the most part extremely moderate,"—" Has that 
of Jate become less ? have they become leas rigid in ex- 
acting tithe.'" — " I believe there never can be found, 
within my memory, three cases out of ten in which cler- 
gymen have beea rigid in exacting their legal rights; 
and during the last fourteen years, as low prices and in- 
creased parochial rates have pressed upon the farmer, 
part of the nominal payment, by way of composition for 
tithes, has in many instances been returned to him by the 
incumbent, who is himself an equal sufferer from in- 
creased parochial rates." — '• Does not that rather furnish 
an inducement to draw in kind ?" — " No. I should think 
not ; for to do so where tithes have been usually com. 
pounded for, would be considered a declaration of war 
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between tlie parties immediately ; and this is the very 
thing which every good man would wish to avoid, and 
haa been very generally avoided by the parochial clergy, 
by the coDcessioDs they have made to a morbid feeling 
which has ai-isea amongst us, and in which the outcry 
against tithes has been used as a means to accomplish a 
certain end." p. 347- 



Note C. 



The statement made by Lord Althorp during the 
last session of parliament, founded on the returns 
(o the ecclesiastical commissioners, has tended to dis- 
abuse the pubhc mind with respect to the alleged wealth 
of the church of England. As liowever tlie popular ex- 
aggerations pasR more current than the most authentic 
corrections of error, it may be convenient for the clergy 
to have at hand the precise details, as I find them given 
in the report of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's speech 
of the I8th of April, 1833. 

"The total net incomes of the bishops of England 
and Wales, including thebishoprickof Sodorand Man," 
(two archbishops, and twenty-iive bishops,) " was but 
158,527/.; and the revenues of the deans and chapters 
were 236,358/. per annum. He had not exact accounts 
of the income of all the parochial clergy ; but had suf- 
ficient data for asserting that it was very little more than 
3,000,000/. sterling per annum, making, with the incomes 
of the bishops, and the deans and chapters, an entire 
revenue of very little more than 3,500,t)00/. instead of 
9,000,000/. per annum. Tt would perhaps be better for 
him to state, in order to show that he had not under- 
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ratetl the revenues of the parochial clergy, the data on 
which he had founded his eatimatc. There were H,4flO 
livings in England ; of these they had rctnms from 9,6C0. 
These returns gave a total of 2,759,657/- per annum. 
Now there was no reason whatever for supposing that 
the remaining livings were of a higher average than 
those 9,660; so that, taking the same average, they 
would havea total of 3,226,000;. per annum, for 11,400 
livings of England. This, equally divided, would give 
an average of 285/. a year, which, with the revenues of 
the prebendaries, deaneries, and chapters, also equally 
divided among the parochial clergy, would give an 
average of 300/. per annum, and no more." 

On this extract, the editor of the British Magazine has 
the following remarks : — 

" Let the reader observe that this comprises every 
thing i i. e. that in the 285/. per annum are contained 
t'Uhea, the value of glebe, fees, qferings. aiigmentatiims 
from Qiieen Anne's Bounty, and other sources, ^c- S^c. 
AVheo this is considered, it will be seen that former 
statements pvit forth as to tithes were surprisingly near 
the truth. Thus the extent of glebes cannot be exactly 
known , but from two statements given in this magazine 
from different districts, they were fonnd to be in those 
distncts from twenty to twenty-five acres each. Call 
fliem twenty acres. Let tithe free, they would probably 
be worth 25/. We find that fees vary, from 4/. to 7/. 
per thousand people. Putting them at 51. we shall have 
from fourteen millions of people 70,000/. per annum, or 
about 7/. per living. This reduces the livings to about 
250/. Then against this are to be set the law burthens 
of the repairs of about five thousand chancels, and 
about five thousand glebe-houses, the annual losses 
which fall upon every clergyman from failures, or in- 
ability to pay, and the expenses of curates, when the 
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incumbent is compelled^ from extent of the charge or 
infirmitVi to keep one. Would anybody who knows the 
case think the fosses highly valued at 10/. per aoDum ? 
And would the expenses from repairs of houses and 
other buildings, as well as chancels, and the expenses of 
curates, be highly set at 10/. more? If not, the real 
income from tithes appears to be ^30/. per annum." — 
No. XVII. p. 718. 

Tile glebes in this diocese average, in Hampshire, 
twenty-two and a half acres, and in Surrey, twenty-five 
acres for each benefice. 



The present amount of stipends (1833) of curates and ■ 
assistant curates, in the diocese of Winchester, arranged 



n classes, is as follows : — 








£. £. 




£. £. 


«, 


of 50 and under 60 


14, of 150 and under 160 


3, 


60 and under 70 


4, 


160 and under 170 


22, 


70 and under 80 


3, 


170 and under 180 


35, 


80 and under 90 


4, 


180 and under 190 


20, 


90 and under 100 


4, 


200 and under 210 


42, 


100 and under no 


1, 


210 and under 220 


10, 


110 and under 120 


1, 


240 and under 250 


18, 


120 and under 130 


1, 


300 and under 310 


2, 


130 and under 140 


10, 


whole value of living 


2, 


140 and under 150 







I cannot but think that the argument against the 
abolition of pluralities, founded on the supposed difB- 
culty of providing situations for tlie younger clergy, or 
for facilitating admissions into holy orders, proceeds 
upon an erroneous assumption. Of the 204 curates 
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employed in this diocese, not more than 60 would be af- 
fected if no livings whatever were in future to be holden 
in plurality — an extent to which it would be scarcely 
possible to carry the alteration. Consequently, under 
the most rigorous system that could be enacted, the ser- 
vices of more than two thirds of the whole number, 
other circumstances remaining the same, would be as 
much required as at present. I am disposed to believe 
that little practical difficulty would arise if none but con- 
tiguous livings, under a certain population, but without 
reference to value, were tenable in plurality. Nothing, 
however, can be more unjust than to speak of pluralities 
as an abuse of modem introduction. Everyone, who is 
at all acquainted with the history of the English church, 
is aware that they have existed from its earliest times, 
and that at no period, since the reformation, have there 
been fewer than at present. 



Note E. 

The parish of Christchurch, Surrey. As this parish 
has recently attracted a large portion of public attention 
by its refusal to pay church-rates, it may be desirable to 
state some facts, tending to throw light on the causes 
which have produced the existing feeling. It was 
" formerly part of St. Saviour's parish, under the name 
of Paris Garden Manor, or Bear-Gardon, as being the 
place where those animals were baited for rude amuse- 
ment. A church was built in the year 1630, and the 
parish was regularly constituted by act of parliament in 
the year 1 670. The new parish was a place of little 
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ciinsideralion, until ready access to it, and tlirougl 
was opened by tlie completion of Blackfriar'a bridge in 
1766; even after tliat time new houses stood unfinished 
until the hridge-toll, (except the Sunday lolJj) was 
finally relinquished in 1785." — (Mr. Rickman's prefatory 
remarks to the Comporative Accmint of the Population 
of Great Britain in the Years 1801, 1811, 1821, and ■ 
1831.) J 

The church being a slight brick bnilding, and the I 
foundations defective, a petition was presented to par- ' 
liament for power to rebuild it, and enclose a piece of 
ground for an addition to the churchyard. An act was 
jiassed accordingly, and received the royal assent, 20tb 
of May, 1 738, and the church was rebuilt as if now I 
stands. — (See Manning and Bray's History of Surrey, | 
vol. iii. p. 53 ) The number of sittings is 750. In the 1 
new view of London, published in 1 708, the number of ] 
houses is stated at 800. In 172*, I find Dr. James , 
Finlay, the rector, reporting, in his answers to the visi- 
tation queries of Bishop Willis, that the number of souls, 
computing six to a family, then amounted to 5,860. 
He adds that one third of this number might bo deemed 
dissenters. At the beginning of the present century the 
population had increased to 9,933 ; and at the last cen- 
sus the return made was 13,705. Meantime the aecom- 
modatton in the parish church has remained stationary at 
its original number of 750 sittings, a number actually 
inadequate for the wants of the people at the time of 
its erection, a century ago. Who can wonder that a 
disinclination is manifested to pay rates to a church 
which the bulk of the parishioners can never enter ? 

I subjoin an extract from the reply to my visitation 
queries. " There are four dissenting places of worship 
in the parish," (Dr.Finlay in 172^, states that there were 
no meetings of Protestant dissenters of any kind in the 



parish, although he computes the numbtr of diisflenters to 
be one third of the population,) "one of them being about 
the samediraenpions as the church itself ; and another, the 
late Rev. Rowland Hill's ehapel, more than thrice as 
large. Labouring, as the establishment therefore does, 
under so great disadvantages, you will not be surprised to 
learn that the great bulk of the poorer classes, where of 
any religion at all, are dissenters. They are so, mainly 
because they have not had the means of remaining within 
the pale of the church. It is indeed true that there are 
some vacant sittings in the evening ; but very few of 
our seats are open and unappropriated; and it is not 
only the higher and middle classes of society that are 
sensible of the inconvenience and indignity, real or ima- 
ginary, of coming to a place of worship, where, if they 
obtain a seat at all, it is only at the risk of being looked 
upon as intruders. It is my firm persuasion, that if a 
second church had been erected in our parish ten or fif- 
teen years ago, we should not have been at this time en- 
gaged in discussing the payment of the church-rate." 

This parish, once so notorious for its Globe Theatre, 
and its Bear-Garden, has had the misfortune of late 
years to attain a similar unenviable celebrity by the 
Rotunda, which is situated within its boundaries. 



Norii F. 

The provisions of this Act, 1 and 2 Wm. IV. c. 38, 
are but imperfectly understood at present. It enacts 
that where the population amounts to 2,000, and there is 
not church-accommodation for more than one third of 
the inhabitants, or where 300 persons reside more than 



two miles from the church, the bishop may assign the 
patronage in perpetuity to an individual or trustees, who 
will build and endow a chapel with 1,000/. at least, in 
addition to the pew rents, Etc., if any are to be taken. A 
further sum of 5i. upon every 100/. of the original cost 
of the building, is to be devoted as a fund for repairs ; to 
which is to be added a further sura from the pew rents, 
of 5/. per centum on the repair fund. Districts may be 
assigned, and (luch offices performed in these chapels, 
which are to be deemed perpetual curacies, as the bishop 
may determine. 

Tlie church of Holy Trinity, West Cowes, has been 
built under this act, and was consecrated June 21, 1832. 
The number of sittings is 833, of which 296 are free. 
Thecost of building, exclusive of site, was 2,932/. 9«. 3rf. 
The repairing fund is 146/. 12«. together with 5/. per 
cent, on this sum, reserved annually from the pew rents, 
7/. 6«. Id. The endowment is the remainder of the 
pew rents, together with the interest of 1,000/. vested 
in government securities. The patronage belongs to 
Mrs. Goodwin, the foundress. 

Another chapel is now building at Fareham under 
the same act, at the expense of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Thompson, Bart. It is gratifying to be able to add, that 
the site originally chosen, though not unsintable, having 
been deemed by the parishioners not sufficiently central 
for general convenience, a subscription was proposed for 
the purchase of a more eligible spot, which was secured 
in a few days at the cost of between five and six hundred 
pounds, and presented to Sir Henry Thompson, by the 
subscribers, witii the request that he would build upon 
it under the same conditions, and with the same immu- 
nities, as upon his own ground. 

But there are obstacles yet remaining, which too often 
interpose insurmountable barriers to an adequate exten- 



sion of chureh-room. They are touched upon in two 
passages, which I transcribe from recent publications. 

" The difficulties that still encumber those who are 
willing to build and endow churches must be removed ; 
and churchmen learn to be thankful to any of their 
richer brethren, who will build a church in which none 
but a clergyman can officiate." — Thoughta on Church 
Reform, by W. W. Hull, Esq. 1832. 

" I cannot close these few observations on lay patron- 
age without expressing a regret that temporal and 
peculiar rights should have been allowed to exist over 
parishes. They have long proved the greatest evi 
against which tbe Church of England has had to con- 
tend. They have prevented the necessary extension of 
her ministry, and have given full scope to schism and 
dissent. In the beginning it was not so ; our ancestors 
claimed the right of founding churches as the wants of 
themselves and neighbours required ; but the pope. 
Innocent III., interposed the condition, 'dummodo 
disecesani episcopi eis suifragetur assensua, et per novam 
structuram veterum ecclesiarum justitia non laidatur,' — 
and the power of the llomish Church prevailed, and 
bound this as a milUstone round the neck of her unfor- 
tunate subjects."— A'^oie* Historical and Legal on the 

I Endowments of the Church of England, by W. C. 

■Walters, Esq. 1833. 



NoTK Gr. 

The inroads of time, or of still more violent enemies, 
bavebeen severely felt in this diocese. Besides the four- 
sen comparatively modem cliurches of the city of Win- 
jll ester, which have now dwindled into eight, no fewer than 



thirty-two eccleaia; destrucfce, in the two counties, 
mentioned in the King's Book. Thus it has happened 
that, instead of available places of worship, we find entries 
of this kind:— "Pittleworth R.in lay hands; the church 
down," " Westbury chapel, in the parish of West Meon ; 
the chapel turned into a wood-house." " Burrough, a 
chapel in the parish of Bansted ; now a harn." " Rei- 
gate : here were foimerly three chapels : one is a barn 
and oatmeal-mill ; one a market-house and sessions- 
house; and one a dwelling-house." But these are petty 
thefts, compared with the royal sacrilege of William 
the Conqueror, who is said to have destroyed, at one 
fell swoop, from twenty-two to fifty-two churches, ac- 
cording to different accounts, besides dependent chapels, 
(Milner, in his history of AVinchester, says thirty-six 
parish-churches,) in order to enlarge the boundaries of 
the New Forest. Milner also gives a list of ninety-two 
churches and chapels which existed in Winchester and 
its suburbs alone, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. (Appendix vii. vol. ii. p. 262.) 

I turn with pleasure from these memorials of dilapida- 
tion and destruction, to record a recent transaction of a 
very different character. A munificent lady, residing in 
the parochial chapeliy of Owslebury, near Winchester, 
invested, last year, 3,000^. in the hands of tlie governore 
of Queen Anne's Bounty, for the purpose of separating 
the cliapelry fi-om the mother-church of Twyford ; the 
interest of the above sum being paid, half-yearly, to the 
perpetual curate of Owslebury. The vicar of Twyford, 
with consent of the master and fellows of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, the patrons, has also ceded to the 
perpetual curate 49/. per annum, secured by deed out 
of the vicarage; together with the Easter-offerings, sur- 
plice-fees, Sic. arising within the chajielry. The same 
benefactress has also expended, in addition, little short 
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■ 1,600/., in building a suitable glebe-house, on land 
enfranchised for the purpose by Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In consideration of these endowments, the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty have appropriated 
200/. towards the erection of the house, and have further 
augmented the perpetual curacy as far as the funds at 
their disposal would allow. The population of Owsle- 
bury, amounting, at the last census, to 666 souls, have 
thus obtained the advantages of a resident minister, and 
a second service on Sundays, which have been secured 
^^^^to the parish by this liberal and judicious benefaction. 



Note H. 



At the time of the agricultural riots in 1830 — 31, 
332 persons were committed for trial to the gaol at Win- 
chester. Of this number, 131 could read and write; 
96 could read, and 105 could neither read or write. Of 
the eighty-five Hampshire parislies to wliich the prisoners 
belonged, eighty-one have schools. 

I subjoin some extracts from reports made to the Poor 
I^aw Commissioners. They are important, as showing 
the opinions of practical men on the consequences re- 
sulting from systems of education, where the early incul- 
I cation of religious principles has been neglected, 
^r. Charles Moti, Contractor for the Maintenance of 
, the Poor in Lambeth Workhouse^ and also the Poor 
of other Parishes. 
t " Those who have had education, I have always found 
■Bore easily manageable; and certainly the most desperate 
lAaracters have been the most completely uninstructed. 
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No one can feel more strongly than I do, the utility, the 
absolute necessity, of a general education ; but it must 
be of a better description than that now commonly given, 
before it can have the desired effect. It is forgotten that 
reading and writing are not of themselves knowledge, 
and will not of themselves make a man moral." 

Mr. Crook, Clerk of St. Clements Danes. 

" Wliat sort of education have you for the children of 
your parish ?— The education which they receive, judg- 
ing from the effects, is of little or no use, for I am sorry 
to say that the children turn out very badly. We have 
great diificulty in getting rid of them ; the boys espe- 
cially. There is a large proportion of indifferent cha- 
racters amongst them. 

*' Does any person of education take any part in the 
education of the workhouse children? — Their education 
has been in the hands of a man who has been a sailor 
and a watchman. The boys under his management were 
so disorderly, that in vexation he attempted to hang 
himself. 

" Was this, or the other persons who have had the edu- 
cation of the children, characterized by superior acquire- 
ments to those commonly possessed by watchmen and 
sailors, or persons of the labouring classes ; or were they 
distinguished by their superior moral habits? — No, they 
certainly had no superior acquirements ; and as to good 
moral habits, they were not distinguished ; quite the 
contrary. One master was employed in keeping an ac- 
count of the beer sent into the workhouse by the pub- 
licans; and it was found that he had not only got 
liquors supplied to himself by various publicans, and 
charged an equivalent amount of beer to the parish, but 
had received money regularly, and charged it under the 
bead of beer supplied to the workhouse. It was believed 
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that his scholars had been made agents in the negocia- 
tion of these matters. This occurred some years ago. 
But I liave constant reason to wish that more care were 
taken of the moral and intellectual education of the 
children. If the Government could only see what the 
course of hfe of these unfortunate children is, what 
plagues they are made, and how poor is their education, 
I think little time would be lost in getting an education 
which would have some influence on their habits and 
conduct in life." 

Mr. G. Huish, Assintant Overseer of St. George's, 
Southwark. 

"We have about seventy boys weekly in our workhouse 
school. There have been nearly tlie same number dur- 
ing the time I have been in office. They have always 
been very fairly educated. During tlie last twelve years 
they have been fortunate in having had very good mas- 
ters ; good moral men as well as good teachers. 

" How have these boys turned out when apprenticed or 
got out to work ? — The boys who have been apprenticed 
have on the whole turned out very good boys. 

" How many per cent, of their masters have received 
the second premium .' — I think about eighty per cent. 
But the casualties of death, removals, and other causes 
than the misconduct of the boys, may account for the 
second premium not being received in a large proportion 
of the remaining cases. 

" How many of these boys have you known return to 
tlie parish as bad characters P — Since I have been in 
office I only remember two cases. 

"How many have returned from such causes as failure 
of work or want of competency, or other causes than 
those not deemed bad, or bad conduct ? — I do not know 
of any other instances whatever, beyond those I have 
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mentioned, where the boys sent out during tlie last 
twelve years have returned upon the parish. 

" Can you state from your observation that this result 
of the good general conduct of the workhouse boys has 
been the effect of their more careful education ?— I have 
no doubt whatever that the great care l>e8towed on their 
education, and the general attention paid by the minister 
of our parish, and a number of well-disposed persons, to 
their moral and religious conduct, has been productive 
of these effects. The boys in the workhouse are fre- 
quently visited by respectable people, who pay attention 
to their behaviour, and treat them with kindness. I am 
quite sure that with such care as may easily be given, 
the children may be made to turn out well, where, had 
no care been given, they would in the ninety-nine cases 
have turned out bad. There is less care taken of the 
morals of the charity children than of tlic children in the 
workhouse ; and if I wanted a boy, I would sooner take 
a workhouse boy than a charity boy, though the work- 
house boy would be at a disadvantage as to parents ; 
their parents, where they have any, being mostly con- 
firmed paupers." 

Mr. Henry Askworth, a Member of the Society of 
Friends, 
" We have not, however, time to pursue detailed in- 
quiries into the characters of all who are employed, and 
wc are therefore practically obliged to act on such re- 
sults of experience as the one I have mentioned respect- 
ing the influence of the mothers. From what I have 
seen of the early operation of that influence, I consider 
that infant schools are a most important step to the im- 
provement of our manufacturing population, when they 
are under the control of females, as they are better qua- 
lified to convey correct feelings to the infant mind than 
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men are for children of the same age. In the infant 
schools we are sure they learn to be obedient and orderly, 
antl to restrain their passions ; we are sure that in a large 
proportion of cases it is not so at their own homes." 

Mr. Chadwick, one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
" The witnesses, whose testimony I received with re- 
lation to the agricultural riots, concnrred in stating that 
the most dangerous of the mobs were formed from the 
most ignorant and ill-educated of the labouring classes." 
And again — "In short, all the information received by 
me, in the course of this inquiry, with reference to the 
adult labourers, confirms the dicta of an eminent au- 
thority, who has observed that ' On this subject, as od 
most others, strange notions have been entertained in the 
world, that nothing in a mind is better than any thing ; 
or, that if something must be there, that something is 
better supplied by chance than by design, as if fortune 
were wisdom^s surest guide. But 'nothing" will not 
keep its hold in any mind. Be it as it may with space, 
nature endures no vacuum in minds. The mind is a 
field in which so sure as man sows not wheat, so sure 
will the devil be to sow tares. Another strange notion, 
if another it may be termed, which has been entertained, 
[ — as if there were a repugnancy between morality and 

' letters,— as if the health of the affections and moral 

S faculties depended in this rank of life more than any 
other upon a morbid state of the intellectual, — letters, it 
has been said, may be an instrument of fraud ; so may 
bread, if discharged from the mouth of a cannon, be an 
instrument of death." " 
the 



Rev. P. Blakiston, M. A. Hants. 
" Theresult of my inquiries and observations respecting 
the moral and religious education of the children in the 
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jiarocliial workhouses js, that it is greatly neglected. 
Even in the workhouse of Lyraington there was no such 
instruction given previous to the year 1831, with the 
exception of about an hour a-day, in which the girl who 
cooked taught the children to read. This has also con- 
tributed to make them turn out badly. At this moment 
the generality of parochial workhouses in Hampshire do 
not supply any effective religious anil moral instructioa ; 
the children cannot do even the coarsest needlework in 
a creditable manner, nor are they practised in that kind 
of work which, as domestic servants, they would be re- 
quired to perform. I dare say the parish officers will 
endeavour to gloss over the matter, and from shame 
would make it appear that the moral and religious in- 
struction of the parish children was well attended to ; 
but as an eye-witness of many parochial workhouses, 
and having conversed with many of my brother clergy 
on the subject, I can state that such is not the case. Id 
the workhouse of Lymington parish, which is one cer- 
tainly of the most improved provincial towns I know, a 
school was established in 1831, when an able woman was 
appointed to give instruction in reading and religious 
duties, and to teach and superintend needlework. The 
advantages were most striking. It is almost past be- 
lief, that about two months ago the vestry discontinued 
the schoolmistress, although her salary was only 10/. per 
annum and her dinner." 

I am happy to be able to subjoin to this statement, that 
the business of the school has been resumed in a man- 
ner very beneficial to the children. I find, on inquiry, 
that the schoolmistress was dismissed from her situation 
only for about two months — a newly-appointed select 
vestry having after that period unanimously resolved to 
continue her in her office. 
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Note I, 

Mr. Hale has effectually settled in respect of argument 
(I dare not say has set at rest) the question whether the 
poor ever possessed a legal right to share a definite por- 
, lion of the income of the church, in his "Essay on the 
\ supposed existence of a quadripartite and tripartite di- 
I msion of Tithes in England." At the same time, his 
colleagues of every order in the ministry will gladly join 
him in challenging inquiry, whether, on the part of the 
I great body of their members, there has been a disregard 
of the moral claim of the poor upon the clergy for assist- 
ance under poverty and distress. " To build a church," 
says Mr, Hale, " and fix a clergyman in any hitherto 
uncultivated spot, is, even in this age, not merely an 
act of piety to God, but of charity to the poor. 
Wherever a church is now built, a clergyman provided 
with an income, and a residence afforded to him amongst 
his parishioners, there almsgiving, not less than praying 
and preaching, is one of the many blessings derived to 
the neighbourhood. I know not the house of a resident 
clergyman, be he rich or poor, from which the stream 
of charity does not flow to the relief of his poorer bre- 
thren ; and it is in the firm belief that the charities of 
the prelates and dignitaries, of the rectors, vicars, 
and even curates of our church, will, if inquired into, 
bear comparison with the most munificent acts of bene- 
volence of Roman Catholic times, that I have ventured 
to produce public documents, which point out to the 
laity what, by the spirit of our endowments, is required 
from the clergy. When history is falsified, in order 
to encourage the poor to rebel against the autho- 
rity of their spiritual pastors, or to sanction legislative 
robbery of the clergy, it is then a duty to show that 
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all our resotircoa are our own ; and that we are an- 
swerable to God alone, and not to any human tribunal, 
for the appropriation of them. But whilst I thus de- 
fend the just rights of the clergy, I do not deny their 
religious duties ; on the fonlrary, I would declare them 
in the strongest manner, and would challenge inquiry, 
whether the great body of the English elcrgy have not 
been faithful to their trust ; that in receiving funds for 
their own maintenance, they have never been unmind- 
ful, that those revenues were bestowed uyxm them, not 
solely for their own aggrandizement, but for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures." — Part ii. p. 19. This subject 
is also touched upon concisely, but in a masterly man- 
ner, in Note 1 of the Appendix to Dr. Dcaltry's valua^ 
ble charge, " T/te Church and Us Endowmenta,'" 1831. 

The following striking details are so much in point, 
that I cannot refrain from adding them in this place. 
They are ex traded from The Scottish Guardian, published 
at Glasgow, Nov. IS, 1833. There are not a few who will 
read them with the more pleasure, because they depict 
the successful results of that bold system uf ministerial 
machinery which was first brought into action in the 
Bister country, under the influence, and by the agency, of 
Dr. Chalmers. 

" It is no superstitious reverence for the name of an es- 
tablished church, no imagination of prescriptive rights 
and hereditary privileges, nor yet the ancestral 'glory 
of our Scottish establishment, that attaches us to our 
national church ; but the knowledge of what Scotland 
owes to her ancient parochial system, and the admirable 
moral machinery which that system affords, when deve- 
loped to its full extent, and wrought? by faithful and 
zealous men, to reclaim the heathenjat home, and drive 
back the tide of ignorance and folly. It is not, however, 
by speculative arguments, however powerfully urged, 
or solidly established, that a change ia to be accompdish- 
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ed in the public mind. We may wear out our hearts in 
protracted debate, yet noise and folly will have its 
course, and enjoy its day of triumph. Not by arguing 
the establishment, but by restoring her to her ancient 
efficiency, is she best defended. If the rising clergy of 
the church of Scotland hold on their ascending course, 
and resume the first work of the Reformation-— the work 
of home missionary labour — claim importunately from 
private, or, if you will, voluntary liberality, that which 
the public bounty withholds, — this high christian course 
will at length put to shame and to silence the adversary, 
and after this day of delusion and misrepresentation is 
past, our national church may, by the blessing of her 
great head, resume her ancient place in the hearts of 
the people, bearing the peaceful and blessed fruits of a 
community recovered from heathenism and infidelity, 
even as her ancient patriarchs recovered her from the 
darkness and delusion of popery. If thatchurch, wliich 
was once pre-eminently the poor man's church, become 
the poor man's church again, and, under God, prove 
the honoured instrument of elevating the mass of society, 
which in our towns has become ignorant of all but its 
own numbers and its own strength to do mischief, then 
shall she need no other arguments to defend her than the 
testimony of ' the children whom God has given her.' 
We have, therefore, but one argument more to present 
to our readers on the establishment controversy, and we 
have done with it. As it is our last, it shall be a prac- 
tical argument, level to every capacity, to which reason- 
ing can add no force, and from which sophistry can de- 
tract nothing. 

" It is sixteen years since the magistrates of Glasgow 
built and endowed the parish church of St. John's. 
The expense of this boon to the community at large was 
the cost of a building and a stipend of 425/, a-year to 
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the pastor, which stipend is more than covered by the 
seat rents. Now, mark the return the community has 
received from this one parochial churdi! One cliapel 
and its pastor ; four parochial missionaries, four parish 
schools, two infant schools, one female school of indus- 
try, twenty-four ciders to visit the sick and dying, and 
superiotcnd the moral interests of the parish; twenty- 
seven male and twelve female Sabbath school teachers, 
each with his own locality to superintend; and, lastly, 
twenty-three deacons, who have, for sixteen years, sup- 
ported the poor of 11,513 souls out of the voluntary 
collections at the church door. Thus one hundred and 
eight moral labourers^-eighty-six gratuitous, and twelve 
supported by voluntary contributions — have been brought 
to bear on that district of Glasgow, who, but for the 
erection of a church and the endowment of a pastor by 
its magistrates in 1818, it is morally certain would never 
have been brought to this field of labour. 

" It is recorded, that an old patriarch sowed in a 
field of the land where he sojourned, and received 
a hundred fold, for the Lord blessed him ; but here is 
a greater blessing. The magistrates of Glasgow sent 
forth one man — one leader of his tribe, and gave him a 
place wherein to preach the gospel, and, lo, this one be- 
came one hundred and eight strong ! Here, dissenting 
reader, is the voluntary system in all its glory; but 
mark — the voluntary system growing out of the esta- 
blishment, engrafted on a small stock, but stilt on a 
stock of the establishment, increasing and gathering new 
strength and magnitude under its shadow. 

" Nor is this a new system, but only the old parochial 
system of Scotland applied to a new state of society, 
and with such additions as that new state of society de- 
mands. The first pastor of St. John's invented nothing 
new, but sought out tlie old ways in which hig fathers 
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trod. Under his suc(;essors the scheme has remained 
entire, and received the addition of two infant schools. 
The parish schools, Sabbath schools, and adult classes, 
were never in so high a state of efficiency, or so nume- 
rously attended, aa in the present year. Nor is this 
parish the only one in Glasgow possessing this moral 
machinery. The greater number of the parochial 
churches already possess much the same agency, and all 
lire in the process of embracing a system of aggressive 
missionary efforts, the same in principle. We have se- 
ected St. John's because it was the first, because it has 
continued for sixteen years, and because it was begun by 
one whose precedence in doing good all delight to ac- 
knowledge, and who, after being the model, is now be- 
come the instructor of the rising clergy of the church 
of Scotland. 

"But has even St. John's parish reached the mark at 
which the church of Scotland should aim? We an- 
swer, that it has not. There are still 1,203 entire 
families which go to no church, or chapel, or meeting- 
house whatever. 

"A parish containing 11,513 souls ought to have three 
parish churches and pastors, each with twenty elders 
and ten deacons, with local or district Sobbath schools, 
and weekly juvenile and infant schools in proportion. 
Instead of the present four parochial schools, the popu- 
lation of St, John's would require in all eight or nine. 
But these and other extensions of her moral agency ure 
only to be expected from the planting of new parochial 
churches. Notwithstanding this defect, great good has 
been done ; and many respectable tradesmen, now en- 
gaged as Sabbath school teachers, declare, that, but for 
this aggressive influence of the parochial system, and the 
blessing of God on its labours, like many of their neigh- 
bours in the same rank of life, they might have been 
& 2 
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abandoned to igaoronce, impiety, and vice. We shall 
add but one fact regarding education. St, John's parish 
is divided from the Calton, which is a section of the un- 
cultivated because overgrown Barony parish, by a street 
forty feet wide, and inhabited by the very same class of 
the population. A friend of ours last December tcwk 
out from 123 familicH, in the Calton side of the street, 
sixty-six children above nine years of age, who did not 
know the alphabet, although bom of professedly Pro- 
testant parents. Whilst on the opposite side of the 
same street, that is, in St. John's side, in nearly dou- 
ble the number of families, there were found by a aub- 
eeqttent survey only two. What has yet been done by 
the parochial system only serves to show more strikingly 
how much yet remains to be done by it. To wait 
until the government of this country, or the magistrates 
of our cities, come to understand their duty and interest 
in this matter, is plainly to wait until the deluge of ig- 
norance and irreligioo rise to swallow up the quick, the 
dying, and the dead. There remains but one course 
for the salvation of our church and nation. It is oneof 
labour, of hardness, and of much sacrifice ; but it is the 
path of honour, of glory, and of immortality. We 
must revert to ^rst principles, and as the fathers of the 
Beformation, whilst they fearlessly told a rapacious and 
selfish nobility their duty to the church, did not wait un- 
til that nobility relaxed its grasp on church property, 
but throwing themselves on the bounty of their flocks, 
stinted as it was, preached tlie gospel, planted schools 
unaided by the state, and left the national bounty to 
follow when God should put men of understanding and 
piety into power, so must the church of Scotland do 
again ; telling the state and the magistracy their duty, 
and at the same time turning chapels into parochial 
churches without delay, and giving no rest to any within 



their influence until the land is again supplied with 
Bchools, churches, and pastors, that at least by the 
abundance of private liberality, Scotland may be again 
blessed, and impiety aod folly driven back to their 
hiding place. " 
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The consiBtency and harmony of our public services 
are greatly assisted by the promotion of congregational 
psalmody in our churches. I quote the following pas- 
sage from the preface to the Book of Psalmody, pub- 
lished by the Rev. S. W. Gandy, vicar of Kingston on 
Thames. 

" In the course of his pastoral engagements in several 
places he has had some experience of parochial choirs, 
and is persuaded that the true end of psalmody is not 
likely to be answered by the appointment of a few per- 
sons to sing the praises of the Lord in the congre- 
gations. He is not insensible to the fine and touch- 
ing effect of vocal harmony, believing the human voice 
to be the most melodious of musical instruments, and its 
combinations in score, independently considered, the 
most affecting of musical sounds. And this esception 
against such a mode of singing in the church does not 
enter into that disturbance of devotion which is often oc- 
casioned amongst the choristers by unseasonable prepa- 
rations for singing their parts ; nor does tliis objection 
embrace the employment of ungodly persons in this de- 
partment of divine service, merely on account of their 
vocal powers ; because both these evils, though not un- 
common, may be avoided, or corrected. Nor again is it 
intended hereby to advert to the frequent inefficiency of 
such choirs, and to those unhappy deparlJires from be- 
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coming gravity produced liy their failure among the 
mixed multitude of the aanctiiary; nor do these stric- 
tures take into the account the fluctuations, desertions, 
and disagreements, to which such bodies are Liable : be- 
cause it is not equitable to found a general opinion of 
any thing upon the occasional badness of its form, or the 
partial infirmities of its detail. But in the present case, 
the possible perfection of the thing, and not its probable 
defect, is taken as the standard of judgment concerning 
its utility : for the nearer a choir of singers in a church 
approach to whatever is attainable in the line of musical 
proficiency, so much the less will that choir be milling to 
have the beauties of their harmony drowned by the noise 
of many extraneous voices, or marred by the accompani- 
ments of any; and so much the more likely will the 
great body of worshippers be to substitute the pleasure 
of listening to the performance of the ecclesiastical 
orchestra, for the far more desirable enjoyment of uniting 
their many voices in the swc^et and sacred exercise of 
chaunting together the praises of God in his temple. 

" The supposed benefit of a good choir, as a founda- 
tion for congregational singing, will, it is feared, be 
ever funnd an imaginary one ; as the execution of the 
choir, the more pleasing and masterly it is, will but the 
more probably defeat its devotional purpose, by convert- 
ing the lofty praise of the Most High in the assemblies 
of his church into the musical exhibition of a few, and 
the musical entertainment of the rest. Thinking it 
but too natural that a congregation, with the most effi- 
cient choir (if singers, should lose much more by the 
limitation of general concert than it could gain by the 
jiarlial expression of good harmony, the editor, if he 
were ever so competent to arrange the music of this col- 
lection in choral parts, would consider it a point of duty 
to his church not to suffer any little attempt on his part, 
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for the improvement of her public service in this parli- 
cular, to appear in such a, form as might help to beguile 
her worshippers of that feast of devotional harmony, 
which her assemblies might enjoy in the full, enchant- 
ing, glorious unison of congregational psalmody." 

The introduction of congregational singing is rendered 
more easy by the low price at which organs are now at- 
tainable. A barrel organ of sufficient [wwer for a coun- 
try church of moderate size, may be procured for less 
than fifty pounds. A useful collection of psalms and 
hymns for public worship has lately been edited by the 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, rector of Brighstone, from 
which such have been excluded as, however beautiful in 
composition, or well adapted for private devotion, yet, 
as being the expression of personal feelings, are unfit 
for public use. The mode by which the editor professes 
to have tried them, is their agreeing in tone and spirit 
with the congregational services of the church of Eng- 
land. 



Note L. 



I take this opportunity of recommending the intro- 
duction of district visiting societies, under the superin- 
tendence of the parochial clergy, wherever the popula- 
tion is so large as to be beyond the compass of him 
whose office it is, in obedience to his solemn vows, " to 
search for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the 
parish." Associations of this kind have been formed, 
with very beneficial ciFeclB to the spiritual and tempo- 
ral condition of the poor, in Camherwell, CUapham, 
Farnham, Portsmouth, Fortsea, Komsey, Southamp- 
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Ion, and other places of the diocese. Information re- 
specting the details of the aystem, and specimens of 
visitors' registers and journals, with the monthlj' re- 
ports of the society, may be obtained from the General 
Society for promoting District Visiting, on application to 
tile secretaries, Hugh HiU, Esq. and J. J. Brown, Ksq. 
7, Exeter Hall, Strand. 

In illustration of the principles of these institutions, 
and of the benefits wliich, under the divine blessing, 
have attended their labours, I copy the following pas- 
sages from the first report of the Portsmouth District 
Visiting Society, read by tlie secretary, the Ilev, R. B. 
Hone, curate of the parish, June 29, 1832. 

" The employment of the lay members of the church, 
as * helpers' to the ordained ministers of Christ, has a 
prece<lent in the practice of apostolical times. St. Paul 
epeaks with marked expressions of regard of ' those 
women which laboured with him in the gospel,' and of 
his ' helpers in Christ,' who ' laboured in the Lord;' 
but it is worthy of remark that he thus commends them, 
not as independent labourers, (who might pursue a 
course totally at variance with that adopted by himself,) 
but as being harmonious in sentiment, and consequently 
harmonious in exertion. The sanction of the highest 
authority, therefore, demonstrates that it is not out of 
the province of the laity to assist the clergy in diffusing 
refufion ; and no person will be disposed to question the 
propriety of their endeavouring to promote the temporal 
welfare of the poor, by their presence and advice. 

" When this Society was 6rst set on foot, many persons 
were deterred from becoming visitors, from an idea that 
the occupation would be arduous and unpleasant. The 
committee have much satisfaction in stating that none 
who have once joined themselves to the society, have 
withdrawn from it, owing to such feelings; but that 



uniformly their monthly reports betoken many causes 
of encouragement. Tlie visitors were at first generally 
welcomed, and requested to call again. Persons remov- 
ing from districts have wished the continuance of visits 
and tracts. Many were glad to receive instruction, and 
thankful for the good books that were lent to them. 
Children have been rescued from idleness, and sent to 
school. Some individuals have been led to think, for 
the first time, of the importance of their eternal condi- 
tion. Bibles and Testaments have been lent to those 
I desirous of possessing them, and weekly contributions 
received towards the purchase of the Book of Life, 
which is supplied at a low cost from the Depository of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
Union Street. Several persons have been persuaded to 
attend pubhc worship with regularity. And the visi- 
tors have observed, that owing to their watchfulness, 
even the inveterate habits of drunkenness, dirtiness, and 
jrreligion appear to be giving way. 

" In one district the visitors report in the month of Au- 
gust the prevalence of drunkenness, dirtiness, great 
poverty, and utter neglect of public worship ; in Octo- 
ber, the complaint is repeated, that pawning their pro- 
perty in order to get spirits still prevails amongst the 
poor ; yet ' some improvement' is stated to have taken 
place. In December, the same visitors still lament the 
I want of sobriety and cleanliness in their districts, but 
' are enabled to ' say with great pleasure, that most of 
those whom we visit are certainly much improved in their 
morals and habits. — They attend church generally, and 
I Appear more happy, and always express great pleasure 
i at seeing us,' The first report from one of the very 
L worst parts of the town, evinces both the need of do- 
mestic visiting, and the probability of its being useful. 
' Tlie individuals of this district,' it says, 'with a 
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ftw exceptions, seem to have very little religion, and in 
some eases tnucli iinmoralily ; the parents, generally 
speaking, very seldom attend any place of worship; but 
few families are possessed of Bible or Testament;' 
with all this, ' many express themselves pleased at the 
idea of having books lent them to read, so that there is 
hojic that ^id impressions may be made on the minds 
of some." So also in another district, the visitors state 
in their first report, 'We have much pleasure in say- 
ing, that in all our visits we have been received with 
much apparent satisfaction and gratitude.' And six 
months after, one of them writes thus : ' From the scenes 
of distress and uncomplaining poverty, which I have 
witnessed in my visits in this district, and the relief I 
have thereby been enabled to afl'ord, I cannot but con- 
(tider ihat the institution of the Visiting Society will be 
of essential service to the poor.*" 



Note M- 



In replying to the question, " whether any peculiar 
obstacles appear to impede the progress of religion in 
the parish," many of the clergy notice the appalling 
ignorance which prevails in some parts among the adult 
population. 

One of them writes — *' The utter indifference and 
insenfiibility of the present generation, seems to be the 
consequence of there having been no kind of religious 
education within their reach, when they were children.'' 

Another — " The gross ignorance of tlie great majo- 
rity of the people, and the all-absorbing cares of all of 
ihem, seem to be the great hindrances to their progress 



in religion. The need of an adult school seems to be 
most pressing. Of the heads of thirty-five families of 
the labouring class, only eight men and twelve women 
can rend the scriptures," 

And a third — " The poor are in an awful state of 
ignorance. I have also to complain most bitterly of the 
great numbers who come from London, and spend the 
Lord's day in fishing and drunkenness. Yet the greatest 
obstacle with which I have to contend every day, is the 
fruit of a long and total neglect of religious instruction 
among the families of the labouring classes," 

The beer-shops and the desecration of the Lord's day 
are two of the hindrances to religion most frequently 
mentioned in the returns. Respecting the first I find it 
stated : — 

" I cannot speak too strongly of the evil tendency 
I liave observed arising from beer-houses. Before the 
act there was only one ale-house in the parish — there 
are now in addition five beer- shops ; and farmers, trades- 
men, and poor themselves, complain of their evil effect 
on the morals of the place." 

" The many beer-houses in retired situations are un- 
doubtedly greatly injuring the morals of the people — 
not altogether by inducing open drunkenness, which 
here is not prevalent among the poor, hut by encou- 
raging a general spirit of dissipation, by providing dif- 
ferent amusements and games of chance to entice both 
sexes to resort to them." 

" The beer-shops arc a dreadful evil, and have done 
more in the space of two years to demoralize the parish, 
than all other causes put together, unless perhaps the 
administration of the poor laws be excepted. But these 
will go hand in hand, and act and re-act upon each other. 
The poor laws furnish funds for beer-shops, and beer- 
shops furnish claimants for the benefit of the poor laws." 
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" Among the general hindrances Ihe greatest is the 
I proof of its being felt as a gnat 
stniag petition against it 
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[ lew Beer Act. 

[ auiwnce, I may 
was ngned by almost every householder in the parish, 
without solicitation." 

" From the nature of the parish generally, there are 
peculiar facilities and encouragements for the establish- 
ment of beer-sliops, which are accordingly both numer- 
ous and conducted in many instances very irregularly. 
The consetjuence is, that many large famiUes are reduced 
to extreme distress through the prodigality of the bus- 
band — men, who, until the introduction of these shops, 
were sober and industrious, but are now the very reverse. 
The consequences are, that not only is much injury dooe 
to the private proverty, but that the [leople are demo- 
ralized, and religion itself sutTers daily and materially, 
beyond our power effectually to prevent." 

" I consider, as regards the people, that the most 
discouraging circumEtance is the entire unconcern which 
prevails in the majority of the parents, who seem to 
have grown up without the least reference to the inter- 
ests of their souls— and consequeutty their children are 
growing up familiar with the same pernicious principles, 
which they have constantly before them for imitation. 
The habit of Sunday sports, and the destructive effects of 
the Deer Bill, increase the evils already existing to a 
fearful extent ; and as far as my observation goes, I feel 
that some adequate provision of the legislature is of 
absolute necessity for the due observance of the Lord's 
day ; and is, in justice, due for the protection of the 
poor against the ruin of their families and their souls, 
which the drinking system is producing. Every re- 
spectable person in the parish feels the same sorrow 
with myself that ever that disastrous i 

I heard of in the village." 
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The language of the churchwardens at the visitation 
was uniformly to the same effect. I am satisfied that if 
a petition to the legislature, to repeal that part of the 
act which permits beer to be drunk on the premises, 
had been proposed for their signatures, it would have 
been subscribed, with Bcarcely an exception, by the en- 
tire body. 

The magistrates of Hampshire have spoken on this 
subject with a decision and moral feeling which do 
equal honour to their judgment and their principles. 

Extract from (fie Visiting Justices' Report of the Gaol 
and Bridewell made to the Epiphany Quarter-Ses- 
sions, 1833. 

" The visiting justices will now proceed to offer a 
few observations upon the second principle and the im- 
mediate cause of the great increase of crime, which 
they attribute in a considerable degree to the beer-shops, 
significantly termed by the lower classes ' Tom and 
Jerry shops." The visiting justices possess, unfortu- 
nately, such conclusive evidence of the pernicious effects 
of the licence to vend and consume beer in these houses, 
that they can have no hesitation in declaring that the 
moral character of the agricultural labourer lias already 
received a general and very severe injury in consequence 
of their existence, and that this lamentable effect is 
daily becoming more and more manifest ; so that, 

' if the law be not soon altered, and the bcence to 

I drink upon the premises withdrawn, the condition and 
character of the peasantry of this county, if not of the 
whole kingdom, will, at no very distant period, be to- 
tally changed and destroyed. These houses are many 

, of them situated in retired places, and almost all of them 
have secret and retired apartments, where, removed 

I from the sight and observation of the public, the idle 



and dissolute rtsort to plan their deeds of mischief and 
crime; and in tlie more public parts of the premises, 
quarrels, riots, and assaults, the conBequencee of intoxi- 
cation, are constantly occurring; many of the unhappy 
men whose names appenr in the calendar for capital of- 
fences, and some of them for murder and arson, have 
been brought to their present ignominious and pitiable 
condition in consequence of frequenting the beer-shops ; 
msny also, and more who probably will pay the forfeit 
of their hves to the violated laws of their country, 
either have owed, or will owe, their melancholy fate to 
lessons taught and leamt in these sinks of vice and cor- 
ruption. It is a fact deserving of attention, that the 
Bridewell keeper reports to the visiting justices, that 
nearly (he whole of the prisoners committed to his custo- 
dy for assaults, during the past year, have acknowledg- 
ed that their offences have either proceeded from quar- 
rels which took place in consequence of previous drink- 
ing in these houses, or actually within the premises, and 
that the number committed for common assaults during 
the year 1831 was sixty-seven, whereas in the year 
1830 they did not amount to more than twenty-nine, 
furnishing an incontestible proof of their injurious 
effects .• 

" In the instance of the Game Laws, it may be said, 
that time and circumstances may work an amendment, 
but no such redeeming anticipation can be formed in the 
ulterior effects of the Beer Act. The honest, sober, and 
industrious labourer can surely derive no benefit from 
the liberty to spend his time and money, and to destroy 

• While thU sheet is going through the press, I ohserve it 
stated in the public popera, on the authority of thu chaplain of 
the Picston House of Correction, that of 189 offenders of all 
classes, 116 attributed their ruin to the temptations held out by 
the alehouses and becr.shops. 
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I his health and his morals in revelling and intoxication, in 
these haunts of the vilest characters ; but the profligate 
and the vicious will be and are glad to resort to them, 
, as not only suited to their own habits, but as to places 
where they can plan and practise their arts, and corrupt 
I others. It will, indeed, be an anomaly in the criminal 
I jurisprudence of the country, should these nurseries for 
I crime and immorality be permitted to continue; and 
I the visiting justices doubt not but that the legislature, 
I considering the weahh, prosperity, and happiness of the 
I nation to depend far more upon the sobriety and mora- 
I lity of the people, than upon any fiscal law or regula- 
I tion, which, whilst it seems to confer liberty) produces 
I in reality the very worst description of bondage, will 
I perceive the necessity of speedily abolishing, or so to 
I amend, the Beer Act, as to render it innoxious. In the 
I mean time, it may be well for the magistrates to be vigi- 
l lant, and to exercise such authority as the law has con- 
I fided to them, to keep the beer-houses as much under 
I control and good government as possible, 

' The \isiting justices have been induced to make 
I fbese observations, because they feel fully persuaded, 
I that far greater evils will ensue than those which have 
I already occurred, if the moral character of the people 
I is to be sacrificed or risked for any consideration of state 
policy or necessity ; and they greatly regret the imper- 
L feet state of the criminal laws, and the palpably inis- 
I chievous effect produced by a system of administration, 
f which has a tendency to harden rather than to reform 
I the characters of the working part of the community, 
) It is very apparent, that the estrangement between the 
I higher and lower grades of society has been gradually, 
I wid is now rapidly increasing ; the consequence of which 
I is, disrespect on the part of the latter for their superiors, 
L end insecurity of property. It is^ therefore, only by a 
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solicitude aod attention on the part of the higher classes 
of society for the temporal comfort and happiness of the 
lower, and attention to their moral improvement and re- 
ligious instruction, that an; permanently ameliorating 
change can be wrought in the character of the labouring 
population of ihe country, and constitute them a sober, 
industrious, moral, and contented people. This object, 
so desirable, will be better and more perfectly effected by 
local measures and the exertions of individuals, than by 
the best laws enacted by the wisest legislature ; for no 
system will be found to adopt itself to all situations and 
circumstances. Increased sympathy on account of the 
wants and miseries of the poor, gendered by such feelings, 
and producing active exertion to relieve them, will do 
more to raise the moral character of the people, draw 
closer together in the bonds of christian charity the two 
classes whose interests onght to be united ; and, conse- 
quently, have the effect to repress crime, in a greater and 
more sure degree than tlie most rigid execution of the 
severest laws," 

Extract from the Visiting Justices^ Report of the Gaol 
and Bridewell, made to the Midsumtner Sessions, 
1833. 

*' The visiting justices have had occasion to animad- 
vert in very strong terms upon the baneful and demo- 
ralizing effect of the beer- houses upon the character and 
conduct of the agricultural labouring population of the 
country, and the lapse of time has more strongly con- 
firmed them in their opinion. They hear, therefore, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the declared intention of govern- 
ment to introduce, in the course of the present session, 
some measure into parliament to alter the present licens- 
ing system of retail venders of beer, with a view to re- 
medy the evils so loudly, generally, and justly complain- 
ed of." 
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With reference to the desecration of the Lord's Day, 
I will confine myself to two extracts from the returns 
before me. 

" I am bound to mention that a waggon leaves the 
parish at the hour of divine service. I have remonstrated 
again and again ; but am told that, bo long as SmithHcld 
market is on Monday, it is unavoidable. I must add, 
in justice to the persons interested, that they are most 
anxious for the alteration of the day from Monday to 
Tuesday, and have inquired of me constantly respect- 
ing the progress of Sir Andrew Agnew's Bill with re- 
ference to this point." 

" I cannot say the Sabbatb is duly observed. The 
fault lies not with the parish-officers, but with the law. 
The butchers and grocers serve until half-past ten 
A. M. ; the liquor shops, the public bouses, the tea gar- 
dens, the confectioners aud fruiterers, serve all day, 
except during morning and afternoon service. This is 
owing to the state of the law. The law compromises, 
and consequently destroys, the sanctification of the sab- 
bath. Wiiat the law calls a penalty for its violation is 
no penalty, because it carries with it no pimishmcnt. It 
can be no punishment to pay a fine of five shillings for 
the violation of the sabbath, when five pounds can be 
gained by it. Expostulation has been tried — it is use- 
less; being counteracted by one of the most powerfully 
propelling principles in human nature, the certainty of 
immediate gain." 



I Note N. 
Cottage lectures, where the clergyman meets some of 
i aged or remote parishioners for the reading and ex- 
^ - 
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pknation of the Scriptures, must be distinguished IVotii 
assemblies for reliyiojts worship, where the reading of 
the Bible forms only a part, and that not always a pria- 
cipal part, of the object of the meeting. 

It is very desirable, with the view of obviating mis- I 
apprehensions, tliat the true nature and intention of lec- 
tures of this kind should be stated with the fullest ex}ila- 
nation. The opposition to them which often arises is ' 
very commonly found to exist among a class of persons 
whose feelings it is most important not to shock, be- , 
cause their objections have their root in a good prin- 
ciple, and may be frequently directed to a good pur- | 
pose. On this ground, as well us on other accounts, 
it is of no small importance that these readings should 
be put upon the right footing. To discredit them, ■ 
is to impair their usefulness. If a taint of irre- j 
gularity appears to attach to them, or they aeetn to be 
discountenanced by authority, an additional shame is 
thrown on what always calls, to a certain extent, for the 
exercise of moral courage — the open profession of reli- 
gion in the midst of an opposing world. It was not 
without reason that the apostle exhorted his Philippian 
brethren to think on ' whatsoever things are of good 
report,' in conjunction with whatsoever things are true, 
or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely. 

Questions have arisen as to the construction of the 
52 Geo. III.c. 155, with reference to this subject. This 
act was procured at the instance, principally, of the Me- 
thodists, the great bulk of whose societies considered 
themselves to belong to the church of England, and felt 
insufficiently protected by the laws previously in force 
for the relief of dissenters (1 Wm. and Mary, c. 18, 
commonly called the Toleration Act ; 10 Anne, c. 2, and 
19 Geo. III. c. 44.) The clauses of the statute of 
1812, apply throughout to assemblies or congregations 



reUyioiia worship of ProtestKiiis. It woiiki sol'Mi 
' very difljcult to iaclude under such a definitiou. a 
familiar expoaitioo of scripture by an incumbent or 
licensed curate within hia own cure. A diflFerent con- 
struction would certainly be contrary to the intentions 
of the original promoters of the act, as I am enabled to 
state on the authority of one who was principally instru- 
mental in framing it, and was in frequent communication 
concerning its details with the late Earl of Liverpool, 
under whose auspices it passed. 

I think, therefore, that this act in no respect abridges 
the sphere of a clergyman's operations within the limits 
of his own parish. It leaves him, as to this point, where 
it found him ; and only affects him so far, as it perhaps 
destroys hia monopoly of teaching according to the doc- 
trines of the church of England. Before its enactment, 
there was no protection for lay-teachers not denominating 
themselves dissenters ; the same privilege appears now to 
be extended to them which tlie regular nonconformist 
enjoyed before, making it no longer necessary for a per- 
son to renounce his attachment to tlie established 
church, in order to bring himself under the provisions 
of the act. 

The only judicial construction, so far as I am aware, 
which this statute has yet received, (except as to a clause 
I which does not affect the present inquiry) is that of 
I Sir John NichoU, in Easter term, 1814. (Carr. v. 
E Marsh, 2 PhilUmore.) The decision of the court seems 
■.(o confirm the view here taken of the scope of the 
I act, so far as regards the exclusion of the clergy from 
lite operation. Sir John NichoU says in the course of 
Inhis judgment, " I am clearly of opinion, that it was not 
Bintended to alter the laws and discipline of the church 
fof England — but confined to dissenters." I conceive, 
(however, that the latter wordsof the learned judge could 
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not have been intended to Umit the statute to dissenters 
expressly so denominating themselves. 

I cannot conclude without adding, that the result of 
my own observation leads me to concur entirely in the 
opinion expressed by the Bishop of Chester, {Charge^ 
1832,) that the object and utility of the plan are far 
best consulted, when the number does not exceed that 
which the general law allows, even to dissenters or private 
persons. 
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